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All  Round  the  Horizon, 

The  week  has  been  an  uneventful  one  in 
Europe.  With  a  clear  majority  of  162  votes  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  only  two  more 
constituencies  to  hear  from,  Great  Britain  is 
enjoying  the  interim  before  the  opening  of 
Parliament  in  the  calm  which  naturally  fol¬ 
lows  strong  excitement.  In  Bulgaria  there  is 
a  rumor  that  Prince  Ferdinand  will  resign  in 
favor  of  his  son  ;  there  is  some  prospect  of  a 
relaxation  of  the  tension  between  Sweden  and 
Norway,  but  nothing  definite  has  occurred  in 
either  case.  In  Germany  the  most  exciting 
event  has  been  an  explosion  of  fire  damp  in  a 
mine  by  a  violent  thunder  storm,  with  the 
death  of  more  than  thirty  persons.  In  Cuba 
the  insurgents  have  at  least  held  their  own, 
but  no  decisive  event  has  occurred. 

It  is  a  new  era  in  our  municipal  history  in¬ 
deed  when  the  Police  Board  of  New  York  is 


publicly  thanked  by  ministers  and  philan¬ 
thropic  workers  for  the  degree  of  peace  and 
good  order  brought  about  in  the  lower  parts 
of  the  city.  Last  Friday  Mr.  Roosevelt  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  signed  by  Bishop  Potter, 
Dr.  Henry  T.  McEwen,  the  Revs.  Jesse  F. 
Forbes,  W.  T.  Elsing,  John  B.  Devins,  and 
thirty  five  others,  ministers  of  down-town 
churches  of  every  denomination,  including  the 
Roman  Catholic,  with  workers  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Settlement,  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  the  Tenement  House  Chapter,  and 
the  Industrial  Alliance.  The  letter  expresses 
the  grateful  appreciation  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
“righteous  and  resolute  action  in  enforcing 
the  excise  law,”  thanks  him  for  his  clear 
affirmation  that  “broken,  or  disregarded,  or 
evaded  laws  mean  the  destruction  of  our  civic 
foundations,”  and  for  teaching  the  people  “the 
essential  difference  between  civilization  and 
barbarism,”  by  insisting  that  the  laws,  what¬ 
ever  their  character,  must  be  obeyed.  The 
people,  the  letter  goes  on  to  say.  are  coming 
to  understand  that  by  such  enforcement  of  law 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  “not  destroying  the  liberties 
of  the  saloon-keepers  and  their  patrons, ”  but 
that  he  is  “  conserving  the  liberty  of  the  fam  - 
ily,  whom  the  law.  when  executed,  shields.” 
“The  great  majority  of  the  people,”  the  letter 
continues,  “want  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest, 
and  they  know  that  Sunday  traffic  of  any  and 
every  kind  is  hostile  to  such  a  day,  and  still 
more  hostile  when  it  is  a  traffic  in  liquor.” 

The  significance  of  this  letter,  even  beyond 
the  fact  of  its  presentation,  lies  in  the  sentence 
last  quoted.  T7ie  great  majority  of  the  people 
u'ant  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest.  This  is  said,  not 
by  theorizers,  but  by  men  and  women  working 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  district  inhabited  by 
immigrants  and  those  of  immigrant  parentage. 
The  great  majority  of  these  people,  on  the 
testimony  of  men  and  women  who  know  what 
they  are  saying,  do  not  desire  the  “continental 
Sunday,”  to  which  they  or  their  parents  were 
accustomed.  Among  the  advantages  which 
they  sought  in  coming  to  America  was  the 
weekly  day  of  rest.  They  do  not  find  any  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  violation  of  the  Sunday  laws. 
There  are  undoubtedly  those  who  do,  but  they 
are  the  minority ;  this  is  the  important  point. 
They  are  the  noisiest  part  of  the  community, 
of  course ;  the  clamor  they  make  for  their  so- 
called  rights,  quite  drowns  the  quiet  sounds 
made  by  the  orderly  majority  on  their  way 
to  church,  in  the  parks,  in  their  homes,  on 
the  doorsteps  and  the  sidewalks,  where  they 
seek  refuge  from  the  stifling  heat  of  their 
crowded  rooms.  If  one-half  or  even  one-tenth, 
part  of  the  effort  were  made  to  give  to  this 
majority  an  opportunity  to  find  in  Sunday  a 
true  day  of  rest  that  is  and  always  has  been 
made  by  the  so-called  friends  of  the  minority 
to  secure  for  them  the  privilege  of  Sunday 
drinking,  this  city  would  be  a  very  different 


place  from  what  it  now  is.  But  with  our  new 
Police  Board  to  enforce  the  laws,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right-minded  people,  ministers  and 
church  workers,  to  give  to  the  majority  the 
Sunday  privileges  they  need,  will  be  greatly 
enlarged. 

Probably  none  of  the  many  summer  con¬ 
ventions  will  enlail  results  of  more  practical 
importance  than  the  Geographical  Congress 
now  in  session  in  London.  This  meeting, 
which  is  the  sixth  in  annual  succession,  is  in¬ 
ternational  in  far  more  than  the  fact  that  its 
members  come  from  various  countries;  the 
interests  represented  in  this  gathering  con¬ 
cern  civilization  itself.  Those  who  are  not 
particularly  interested  in  the  advance  of  geo¬ 
graphical  science,  probably  learn  with  surprise 
that  in  addition  to  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
official  delegates  from  governments  and  geo¬ 
graphical  societies,  there  are  more  than  twelve 
hundred  members  in  attendance,  including 
thirty-four  members  of  various  diplomatic 
bodies.  It  is  by  no  means  a  merely  nominal 
thing  that  the  Congress  is  under  the  patron¬ 
age  of  the  Queen,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
the  King  of  the  Belgians.  The  interests  of 
Great  Britain  are  largely  concerned  in  the  per¬ 
fecting  of  geographical  science,  while  the  inter¬ 
est  of  King  Leopold  in  this  matter  is  all  the 
greater  in  that  not  the  welfare  of  his  own 
kingdom,  but  the  weal  of  humanity  is  its  mo¬ 
tive  King  Leopold  is  a  philanthropist  on  the 
largest  possible  lines,  and  the  history  of  his 
connection  with  the  Congo  Free  State  shows 
how  disinterested  is  his  interest  in  the  spread 
of  geographical  knowledge. 

Among  the  subjects  under  consideration, 
that  which  appears  to  be  of  practical  moment 
to  the  largest  number,  is  the  question  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Africa— to  what  extent  it  is  suited  for 
development  by  white  races.  The  time  is 
rapidly  drawing  near  when  a  new  territory  for 
immigration  must  be  found.  North  America 
and  Australia  will  not  long  suffice,  and  South 
America  offers  difficulties  not  easy  to  over¬ 
come.  We  all  remember  the  enthusiasm  of 
Livingstone,  and  after  him  of  Stanley,  with 
regard  to  the  possibilities  of  the  high  plateau 
of  Central  Africa.  The  supreme  difiSculty  at¬ 
tending  colonization  in  that,  or  perhaps  any 
other  new  country  in  the  present  age  of  the 
world,  is  that  trade  precedes  religion  and  sci¬ 
ence  ;  in  other  words,  the  greed  of  gain  out¬ 
runs  that  interest  in  the  common  weal  which 
seeks  to  make  the  very  best  of  all  the  resources 
of  a  new  country,  and  that  interest  in  the  best 
welfare  of  the  natives  which  seeks  to  Chris¬ 
tianize  and  enlighten  them.  And  so  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  dangers  of  colonization  are  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  introduction  of  firearms  and 
liquor  among  the  native  tribes.  Doubtless  the 
Geographical  Society  has  not  to  concern  itself 
with  such  questions  as  the  propriety  of  this 
kind  of  trade  with  native  tribes.  Its  business 
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is  to  discover  and  make  manifest  the  true  ad¬ 
vantages  and  the  acutal  difficulties  of  coloni¬ 
sation,  so  presenting  them  that  civilized  gov¬ 
ernment  shall  perceive  at  once  the  importance 
of  developing  the  new  territory  and  the  need 
of  restricting  all  those  forms  of  trade  which 
increase  the  dangers  of  the  enterprise. 

A  subject  of  more  than  theoretical  interest 
now  before  the  Oeographical  Congress  is  that 
of  Polar  Exploration,  Antartio  as  well  as  Arc¬ 
tic.  For  half  a  century  past  little  or  nothing 
has  been  done  toward  exploring  the  extreme 
South,  but  interest  in  this  field  has  been  newly 
awakened  by  the  voyage  of  the  Norwegian 
seal-hunter.  Captain  Larsen,  to  Antarctic  re¬ 
gions  in  1898  94.  The  object  of  his  voyage  not 
being  scientific,  they  were  unable  to  make  the 
explorations  which  opportunity  offered;  but 
one  of  the  sailors  on  board  was  a  celebrated 
naturalist  and  Arctic  explorer,  who  had  in¬ 
deed  shipped  for  this  voyage  as  common  sailor, 
because  by  no  other  means  could  he  be  taken 
on  board.  The  whole  crew,  as  well  as  the 
captain,  shared  the  enthusiasm  of  this  scien¬ 
tist,  and  rendered  him  all  the  aid  which  was 
possible  under  the  conditions  of  the  sealing 
expedition,  and  for  the  first  time  in  history 
the  mainland  of  the  Antarctic  continent  was 
trodden  by  European  feet. 

An  expedition  to  this  region  is  already 
projected,  and  there  is  too  much  of  practical 
importance  at  stake  for  it  to  be  long  delayed. 
Not  only  questions  of  physical  geography, 
meteorology,  and  biology,  of  the  fauna  and 
fiora  of  earlier  geologic  ages  are  waiting  for  re¬ 
turns  from  the  extreme  South  before  they  can 
be  answered,  but  others  of  more  immediate 
importance,  for  example,  the  perfecting  and 
completion  of  magnetic  maps  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance.  It  is  of  the  first  necessity  for  naviga¬ 
tion  that  there  shall  be  an  exact  knowledge  of 
the  position  of  the  magnetic  needle  at  all 
points  on  the  earth’s  surface,  and  of  the  force 
with  vhich  it  is  deflected  toward  the  mag¬ 
netic  poles ;  but  this  knowledge,  which,  so  far 
as  the  Northern  Hemisphere  is  concerned,  is 
very  nearly  complete,  is  absolutely  defective 
below  latitude  40  degrees  south.  The  exact 
shape  of  the  earth,  on  which  depends  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  all  astronomic  measurements,  can 
also  be  correctly  known  only  when  the  An¬ 
tarctic  region  is  fully  known.  The  expedition 
for  Antarctic  exploration  above  referred  to,  is 
being  fitted  out  by  a  nephew  of  Nordenskjold, 
the  famous  Swedish  explorer,  and  will  set  out 
in  the  autumn.  Great  results  may  be  expected. 
At  the  same  time,  the  interesting  balloon  ex¬ 
pedition  of  the  Swedish  explorer,  Andrei, 
which  is  shortly  to  set  out  with  the  intention 
of  crossing  the  North  Pole,  will  share  with  the 
Southern  expedition  the  eager  attention  of 
the  scientific  world. 


It  is  not  by  accident  that  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  republic,  after  which  others  of  to-day  are 
modelled,  was  founded  and  is  maintained  by 
Christians.  It  was  a  shrewd  Japanese  student 
who  said  to  his  colleagues  in  the  affairs  of 
this  new  Japan.  “Friends,  you  are  trying  to 
force  the  flower  without  the  root.”  He  saw 
that  a  government  in  which  the  people  had 
part  must  be  backed  up  by  a  religion  which 
trusted  and  taught  the  people.  And  in  point 
of  fact  Christianity  is  the  only  religion  resting 
upon  confidence  in  the  people.  It  is  impossible 
to  maintain  upon  the  same  ground  a  church 
of  the  medicine-man.  Brahmin  or  priest,  and 
a  State  with  universal  suffrage.  In  a  late 
paper  a  prominent  Catholic  ecclesiastic  says 
that  the  Catholic  Church  cannot  expect  the 
cooperation  of  laymen  in  its  propaganda  so 
long  as  it  excludes  them  from  its  councils. 
The  spirit  of  the  Scriptures  is  thoroughly 
democratic,  and  this  is  the  leaven  which, 
working  for  generations  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  has  made  self  government  possible  to  its 
people,  and  rendered  any  other  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  impossible  among  them. 


SUMMERING  AT  MOHONK. 

By  Bev.  Theodors  L.  Oujier. 

Lakb  Mobomk.  July  Si,  1806. 

Here  is  the  place  to  feast  the  eye  on  the 
most  charming  of  scenery,  and  to  feast  the 
mind  on  the  most  charming  of  society.  “In 
no  place  have  I  found  such  solid  rest,”  said  the 
busy  president  of  a  great  corporation  to  me ; 
and  therein  he  voiced  the  sentiments  of  many 
another  over-driven  toiler  who  has  left  his 
burdens  down  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
when  he  came  up  into  Smiley-land.  Yet  some 
bits  of  honest  work  have  been  wrought  here. 
In  this  quiet  “Rock  reading-room”  the  beloved 
Dr.  Schaff  wrote  many  a  page  of  bis  ecclesi¬ 
astical  history ;  and  the  American  Committee 
of  Revision  once  sat  for  a  fortnight  in  this 
room.  Daniel  Huntington  painted  here  last 
year  bis  grand  picture  of  the  “Atlantic  Cable 
Projectors,”  now  in  the  ball  of  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  noble  old  artist— 
whose  hand  is  still  steady  at  almost  fourscore — 
is  busy  at  his  easel  here  at  this  very  moment. 
He  tramped  over  this  mountain -side  in  search 
of  picturesque  subjects  for  his  brush  twenty 
years  before  Friend  Smiley  ever  got  his  eye  on 
the  glories  of  Mohonk. 

Dr.  Marvin  R.  Vincent  has  just  gone  out  to 
the  bowling-alley  for  bis  “constitutional”; 
this  evening  he  gives  a  parlor  lecture  on  the 
critical  study  of  the  New  Testament.  Last 
Sabbath  be  preached  one  of  his  capital  ser¬ 
mons.  President  Henry  M.  Booth  of  the  Au¬ 
burn  Seminary  has  just  come  in  from  a  four 
mile  tramp ;  be  is  laying  in  a  fresh  stock  of 
strength  for  the  best  year  Auburn  has  ever 
seen.  No  theological  seminary  in  our  land  is 
moving  forward  with  more  rapid  strides  than 
that  one  which  James  Richards  and  William 
Wisner  established  seventy-five  years  ago. 
The  “Auburn  Declaration”  is  good  current 
theology  and  church -law  to-day. 

This  is  the  sixteenth  season  that  I  have  seen 
in  this  fascinating-spot;  and  every  year  it 
becomes  more  beautiful.  New  walks  and 
drives  are  laid  out ;  new  additions  to  yonder 
superb  garden  ;  new  boats  are  launched  on  the 
little  lake;  new  summer-houses  are  perched 
up  on  the  cliffs  or  in  the  cool  forest  shades. 
The  great  addition  this  year  is  in  the  shape  of 
a  thirty  feet  extension  of  the  old  parlor  in  the 
direction  of  the  “Rock-building.”  This  had 
become  a  necessity ;  for  on  Sundays  (every¬ 
body  goes  to  church  here),  and  at  the  annual 
Indian  Conference,  the  crowds  had  become 
positively  uncomfortable. 

It  would  have  been  a  sort  of  sacrilege  to 
have  pulled  away  that  dear  old  drawing-room 
entirely,  in  which  so  many  happy  hours  have 
been  spent,  and  whose  walls  are  fragrant  with 
so  many  sacred  memories.  Hundreds  of  rich 
spiritual  sermons  have  been  preached  there, 
and  hundreds  of  eloquent  addresses  delivered 
there.  Those  walls  have  echoed  to  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  many  of  the  foremost  preachers, 
philanthropists  and  statesmen  of  our  land. 
In  that  room  the  heroic  Armstrong,  and  the 
genial  General  Fisk,  President  Hayes,  Senator 
Dawes,  Bishop  Whipple,  the  gray-haired  vet¬ 
eran  Whittlesey  and  a  host  of  other  friends  of 
the  red  men  have  devised  plans  to  shape  the 
Indian  policy  of  our  government.  No  hotel- 
parlor  in  our  country  has  had  such  a  history ; 
for  the  charm  of  it  is  that  this  is  not  a  “hotel” 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  word,  but  a  great 
generously- appointed  family -mansion  in  which 
refined  people  gather  every  year  for  the  most 
delightful  converse,  and  the  purest  intellect¬ 
ual  and  social  enjoyments.  Fashion  has  never 
fooled  it  into  frivolities.  The  dissipations  of 
the  decanter  and  the  dance  and  the  Sabbath- 
desecrations  have  never  profaned  it.  The 
Lord  God  who  sunk  the  pillars  of  yonder 
majestic  mountains  is  honored  here  with  a 
daily  service  of  prayer  and  of  holy  praise. 


Many  a  loved  voice  has  been  heard  here  that 
has  now  passed  into  the  harmonies  of  the 
heavenly  world.  So  let  all  loyal  Mobonkers 
whose  memories  are  linked  with  that  blessed 
old  drawing-room  be  thankful  that  in  his 
march  of  improvements  Friend  Smiley  has 
spared  the  walls  that  have  enclosed  so  many 
sacred  joys.  He  might  as  soon  blow  up 
Eagle  Cliff,  or  blast  out  Sunset  Rock  as  to 
sweep  away  the  old  room  that  is  linked  with 
such  numberless  sweet  associations. 

Speaking  of  places  that  are  dear  to  Chris¬ 
tian  hearts  I  am  reminded  that  the  members 
of  “Christ  Church,”  London,  have  been  cele¬ 
brating  on  the  Fourth  of  July  their  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twelfth  anniversary.  In  1783  the 
famous  Rowland  Hill  opened  the  famous 
Surrey  Chapel— in  which  Chalmers  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Irving  and  John  Angell  James  and 
William  Jay  and  other  celebrities  held  forth. 
After  Rowland  Hill  died— at  the  age  of  ninety 
— came  tlie  eloquent  James  Sherman.  He 
was  succeeded  by  that  man  whose  name  is 
dear  to  American  hearts.  Dr.  Newman  Hall. 
During  the  long  pastorate  of  Dr.  Hall  the  old 
Chapel  was  sold  and  the  new  and  spacious 
Christ  Church  was  built  with  its  lofty  “Lin¬ 
coln  Tower”  in  honor  of  our  martyr-President. 
When  Dr.  Hall  resigned  his  pulpit  after  thirty- 
eight  prosperous  years  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer 
was  chosen  to  fill  this- the  most  prominent 
Non-conformist  pulpit  during  the  last  century. 
My  readers  who  enjoy  Brother  Meyer’s  savory 
books  and  his  summer -talks  at  Northfield  will 
rejoice  to  know  that  Christ  Church  is  now  do¬ 
ing  a  wonderfully  wide  spiritual  work,  and  is 
blessed  with  great  accessions  of  converts. 
Never  has  that  great  historic  church  had  a 
happier  anniversary  than  the  one  they  have 
just  been  celebrating. 

ARTHUR  BRUOKS. 

We  are  greatly  overshadowed  in  our  moun¬ 
tain  home  by  the  sudden,  unexpected  death 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  Brooks.  He  was  such 
a  picture  of  manly  strength  and  beauty  that 
we  never  associated  him  with  sickness  even, 
and  felt  that  his  death  was  far.  far  in  the 
future. 

About  ten  years  ago  Dr.  Brooks  built  a  cot 
tage  on  one  of  the  most  commanding  sites  in 
this  beautiful  mountain  region.  During  eight 
of  those  years  I  have  spent  my  summer  vaca¬ 
tions  here,  half  of  that  time  being  with  my 
family  at  the  hotel,  and  the  other  half  living 
in  a  cottage  adjoining  his.  Naturally  we  have 
seen  much  of  each  other.  It  was  our  daily 
custom  to  meet  on  his  lawn  to  play  tennis  to¬ 
gether.  Whether  others  came  or  not,  we  two 
were  always  on  hand,  not  that  we  were  ex¬ 
perts,  but  we  played  sufficiently  well  thor¬ 
oughly  to  enjoy  the  game,  and  felt  that  for  us 
it  was  the  best  exercise  we  had  ever  tried. 
After  the  pressing  work  of  the  winter,  how 
often  we  would  speak  of  the  privilege  of  an  , 
entire  change  of  thought  and  scene,  and  be¬ 
lieved  that  this  pure  air  and  water,  the  beau¬ 
tiful  natural  scenery  continually  around  us, 
the  out-door  life,  the  intellectual  companion¬ 
ship  and  Christian  fellowship,  all  helped  to 
gird  us  for  the  new  tasks  that  awaited  ns. 

There  are  six  cottages  here  besides  the 
hotel,  and  the  cottage  life  has  been  very  de¬ 
lightful,  as  the  relations  between  these  differ¬ 
ent  families  have  been  so  kind  and  cordial. 
Our  meetings  with  one  another  and  with  visit¬ 
ing  friends  have  been  frequent,  and  the  enter¬ 
tainments  simple.  Into  all  this  social  life  Dr. 
Brooks  entered  most  heartily  in  his  own 
charming  way,  and  was  always  a  conspicuous 
and  central  figure. 

Among  those  visiting  friends  just  mentioned 
was  his  distinguished  brother,  Phillips,  whom 
we  all  honor  as  one  of  America’s  greatest 
preachers,  and  who  is  still  called  Phillips 
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Brooks,  being  one  upon  whom  the  title  of 
Doctor  or  Bishop  conferred  no  distinction.  It 
was  a  most  welcome  privilege  to  meet  such  a 
man  out  of  the  pulpit,  with  members  of  his 
family  and  attached  friends  about  him,  and 
find  him  so  genial  and  unassuming,  with  such 
tact  and  sympathy,  winning  without  apparent 
effort  the  conOdence  of  children  and  adults 
alike. 

In  many  respects  Arthur  strongly  resembled 
his  brother  Phillips.  He  was  not  quite  so  tall 
or  broad-shouldered,  yet  he  was  a  large  man, 
six  feet  or  more  in  height,  weighing  about 
two  hundred,  of  imposing  presence,  one  who 
would  have  been  noticed  in  any  company  as  a 
man  of  distinction.  Every  year  when  the 
hotel  is  full  he  and  I  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  holding  religious  services  there  on  occa¬ 
sional  Sundays,  at  the  request  of  the  guests. 
In  this  way  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  hear¬ 
ing  him  preach  several  times.  In  his  unconven¬ 
tional  simplicity  he  did  not  consider  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  consecrated  church  in  which 
lo  preach  the  Gospel  or  to  be  clad  in  his  cler¬ 
ical  robes.  He  adapted  himself  to  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  hotel  parlor,  and  after  reading  tie 
morning  service,  would  stand  before  that 
promiscuous  audience,  without  even  clerical 
coat  or  tie,  preaching  as  a  man  among  men. 

On  the  occasions  that  I  have  heard  him,  he 
always  spoke  without  notes,  but  his  sermons 
were  evidently  prepared  with  care.  His  deliv¬ 
ery  was  rapid,  though  not  so  rapid  as  his 
brother  Phillips.  His  language  was  choice, 
his  style  that  of  a  cultured  Christian  gentle¬ 
man,  giving  you  the  impression  of  one  who 
had  thought  much  and  read  widely,  and 
above  all,  his  discourses  were  thoroughly 
spiritual,  so  that  you  were  incited  to  be  better 
and  do  better  by  his  sincere  words  and  ear¬ 
nest  spirit. 

During  all  our  acquaintance,  I  have  never 
known  him  to  have  a  cold,  a  headache,  or 
complain  of  an  indisposition  of  any  kind. 
Looking  forward  to  our  happy  reunion  as 
usual,  and  the  delights  of  another  summer 
together,  I  was  surprised  and  saddened  to 
hear,  on  the  day  of  our  arrival  here,  that  he 
was  a  sick  man  and  that  his  physician  had 
ordered  him  abroad.  He  had  been  far  from 
well  for  several  weeks,  but  not  having  seen 
him  within  that  time,  I  was  greatly  shocked 
at  his  appearance.  Formerly  he  had  moved 
with  firm,  elastic  step,  with  the  glow  of 
health  upon  his  cheek,  rejoicing  in  exuberant 
strength.  Now  he  was  pale,  thin,  languid,  so 
unlike  the  one  I  had  always  known.  Yet  even 
then,  I  was  not  apprehensive  of  danger.  We 
had  our  mutual  regrets  that  we  could  not  have 
the  summer  together  in  dear  old  Minnequa, 
yet  had  no  thought  but  that  many  other  sum¬ 
mers  were  in  store  for  us  in  this  goodly  place. 

We  were  assured  that  he  had  no  organic 
trouble,  but  was  run  down  with  overwork 
and  needed  only  entire  rest  and  that  complete 
separation  from  the  demands  of  his  parish 
which  the  ocean  and  foreign  travel  could  give. 
He  had  come  hither  for  a  whif  of  mountain 
air  and  a  few  days  of  rest  before  sailing.  On 
Thursday  evening,  June  20th,  ho  turned  his 
face  from  this  spot  which  he  loved  so  dearly, 
leaving  New  York  the  following  Saturday, 
June  22nd,  on  the  Fulda. 

Three  of  my  little  children  who  loved  him 
and  whom  he  loved  were  with  me  when  paying 
that  parting  call.  Taking  his  hand  at  the 
door,  little  thinking  it  was  for  the  last  time, 
I  said,  “We  shall  think  of  you  and  talk  of  you 
very  often,  and  shall  remember  you  at  the 
family  altar.”  His  countenance  lighted  up 
with  a  tender,  affectionate  smile,  and  he  said, 
“That  is  very  sweet.” 

Just  four  weeks  from  that  day  loving  friends 
gathered  at  his  funeral  in  the  Church  of  the 
Incarnation  in  New  York  City,  where  he  had 


ministered  so  acceptably  and  effectively  for 
twenty  years.  He  bad  been  sick  on  his  voy¬ 
age  out,  and  growing  rapidly  worse  in  Eng¬ 
land,  it  was  decided  to  return  with  the  Fulda 
He  was  taken  aboard  at  Southampton,  July 
8tb,  and  died  at  sea  July  lOtb,  of  what  the 
papers  announce  as  an  intestinal  tumor. 

Our  hearts  have  been  much  with  the  brave 
and  stricken  wife,  who  in  all  these  days  of 
sorrow  was  out  upon  the  lonely  sea,  not  land¬ 
ing  until  July  17th,  bringing  then  the  body 
only  of  her  loved  one,  bis  spirit  having  re¬ 
turned  to  the  God  who  gave  it. 

What  place  he  held  in  the  mind  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  a  man  and  a  preacher,  what  be  was  as  a 
scholar,  what  he  did  in  his  early  ministry  in 
Williamsport  and  Chicago,  what  in  his  later, 
riper  years  as  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  In¬ 
carnation  in  New  York,  what  he  did  for 
Barnard  College,  his  prominence  in  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  hie  wide  and  varied  service  out¬ 
side  of  his  church— of  all  this  and  of  much 
more  others  will  write.  I  wish  merely  to  pay 
this  tribute  of  affection  to  one  whom  I  have 
come  to  know  so  well  and  admire  so  much, 
owing  to  the  free  and  friendl/  intercourse 
which  we  have  enjoyed  together  during  so 
many  happy  summers.  To  our  short-sighted 
vision  it  would  seem  as  if  his  work  were  far 
from  complete,  that  he  was  taken  in  the  very 
zenith  of  his  usefulness.  But  we  know  there 
are  no  mistakes  in  the  divine  orderings,  and 
that  for  some  wise  and  loving  purpose  this 
man  of  God  was  called  home. 

For  two  years  our  friend  has  devoted  his 
spare  time  to  writing  the  life  of  his  brother 
Phillips.  It  has  been  a  labor  of  love,  as  his 
affection  for  his  distinguished  brother  was 
peculiarly  strong  and  tender.  How  far  this 
work  is  advanced  I  am  not  informed ;  suffi¬ 
ciently  so,  we  may  hope,  to  be  given  to  the 
public  at  an  early  day. 

Arthur  Brooks  was  a  peculiarly  masculine, 
virile  man.  Life  to  all  of  us  is  richer  and 
fuller  for  bis  friendship,  and  these  glorious 
mountains  and  valleys  which  we  have  so  often 
admired  together  are  the  lonelier  for  his  ab¬ 
sence.  Stephen  W.  Dana. 

Minnequa  Springs,  Pa..  July  25, 1895. 


In  the  young  people’s  prayer-meeting  an 
usher  rose  to  say  that  a  stranger,  present  at 
the  morning  service,  left  the  church  in  a  tem¬ 
per  because  no  one  had  handed  him  a  hymn- 
book,  and  said  on  going  out  that  he  should 
never  attend  that  place  of  worship  again. 
The  young  man  exhorted  his  fellow-Endeav- 
orers  to  be  more  thoughtful  and  attentive  in 
the  future.  That  showed  a  sweet  Christian 
spirit,  but  we  could  not  help  a  feeling  of  pro¬ 
found  disgust  for  the  visitor.  They  say  it 
takes  all  kinds  of  people  to  make  a  world,  but 
the  omission  of  people  who  can  accept  a  church 
and  “kick”  because  a  hymn-book  is  not 
thrown  in  besides,  might  be  tolerated,  we  be¬ 
lieve.  Of  all  the  contemptible,  little-souled 
people  in  the  world,  we  do  not  know  a  class 
below  those  who  wander  about  from  church 
to  church,  expecting  at  each  sanctuary  to  be 
welcomed  effusively,  shown  to  the  best  seats 
in  the  synagogue,  supplied  with  easy  cushions 
and  tufted  foot-stools,  and  who  then  go  away 
and  write  indignant  letters  to  the  papers  be¬ 
cause  not  given  a  chromo.  It  is  good  to  get 
even  such  people  as  these  inside  a  church,  but 
the  church  would  do  them  more  good  if  they 
had  souls  large  enough  for  the  truth  to  get  a 
grip  on.  _ _ 

The  Rev.  E.  G.  Tburber  has  returned  to 
Paris,  after  a  very  acceptable  term  of  service, 
by  exchange  with  Dr.  Charles  Wood,  in  the 
First  Church,  Germantown,  Pa.  Dr.  Thurber’s 
labors  are  highly  appreciated  by  his  charge, 
and  by  those  casually  in  their  enjoyment. 


TO  AN  INMATE  OF  A  PBE8BTTEBIAN 
THKOLOOICAL  INSTITUTION. 

Rev.  In  Posse:  Your  communication  to  me, 
written  evidently  under  great  excitement,  is 
certainly  worthy  of  a  careful  reply,  which  is 
sent  as  you  request,  to  The  Evangelist,  that  it 
may  meet  the  eye  of  other  theologs  who  are 
in  the  same  distress  as  yourself.  I  have  con¬ 
sulted  with  other  members  of  our  Presbytery, 
as  you  suggested,  and  have  prepared  this  little 
consensus  of  opinions  on  the  questions  submit¬ 
ted  by  you. 

Allow  me  to  say  that  it  had  never  occurred 
to  us  that  the  most  serious  effects  of  our  late 
church  difficulties  were  those  felt  by  the  host 
of  unborn  pastors  and  preachers  in  our  schools. 
They  probably  will  receive  indellible  birth¬ 
marks  from  these  frights  and  alarms.  You 
say  that  since  the  seminaries  closed  and  you 
have  gone  about  endeavorins  to  exercise  your 
gifts,  you  have  found  that  you  were  looked 
upon  everywhere  as  “suspects,”  and  that  some 
regard  you  as  inmates  of  penal  institutions. 
You  claim  that  when  yon  attempt  to  land 
in  a  parish  for  a  Sunday’s  work,  you  are 
immediately  boarded  off  shore  by  ecclesias¬ 
tical  quarantine  inspectors,  who  attempt 
to  search  you,  fore  and  aft,  fumigate  your 
cargo,  detain  you  in  the  offing,  and  in 
some  cases  send  you  to  Fire  Island  for 
further  observation,  under  the  impression 
that  something  will  develope  in  time,  though 
you  may  be  all  right  now.  You  aie  ques¬ 
tioned  as  to  what  seminary  you  hail  from  and 
as  to  how  it  is  rated  by  General  Assembly. 
Some  churches  say  you  ought  to  have  gone  to 
Princeton,  or  if  you  happen  to  be  studying 
there,  others  say,  “We  will  have  none  of  it; 
we  want  an  Auburn  man.  ” 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  were  converted 
under  Moody’s  preaching,  and  that  you  gave 
your  life  at  that  time  to  carrying  the  Gospel 
to  the  lost.  It  must  be  discouraging  when 
you  attempt  to  do  this,  to  be  confronted  with 
an  examination  as  to  what  you  think  of  Prof. 
Briggs,  of  the  Hexateuch  and  the  original  auto¬ 
graphs,  and  a  dozen  other  conundrums  that  no 
feliow  can  find  out.  You  say  that  if  you  think 
one  way  you  are  condemned  by  the  Session  and 
applauded  by  the  Trustees,  and  if  the  other 
you  are  patted  on  the  back  by  the  elders  and 
blackballed  by  the  Financial  ^ard.  I  do  not 
wonder  that  in  great  bewilderment  you  theo¬ 
logs  ask,  “Where  are  we  at?” 

It  is  not  strange  either,  that  you  add  that 
you  feel  like  demitting  your  call  to  the  min¬ 
istry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  going 
into  the  Episcopal  or  some  other  church, 
where  there  is  not  such  difficulty  in  getting 
started.  Before  doing  so,  however,  you  put 
this  question  to  us,  hesitating  to  leave  the 
church  in  which  you  were  baptized  and  hoping 
that  some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  students  who  are  not  blessed  in  having 
matriculated  at  Omaha  or  San  Francisco. 

Your  first  question  is,  “What  is  the  matter 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  present?” 
Is  it  likely  to  last  forever,  and  to  ruin  it?” 

Our  brethren  took  your  question  under  con¬ 
sideration  and  instructed  me  to  reply  to  it  ae- 
follows.  It  was  thought  best  to  whisper  in 
your  ear  a  profound  ecclesiastical  secret,  that 
all  are  trying  their  best  to  keep  quiet.  It  is 
told  to  theologs  now  in  strict  confidence,  to 
keep  them  from  going  over  to  the  Episcopal¬ 
ians.  It  is  this.  Do  not  repeat  it  outside. 
There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Dr.  Patton  said  so  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence  at  a  dinner  at  Pittsburgh,  and  he  knows 
if  any  one  does.  Everybody  says  there  is, 
but  there  isn’t,  and  everyone  at  the  bottom 
of  his  heart  knows  it  but  doesn’t  dare  to 
utter  it,  because  so  many  old  family  doctors 
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have  said  that  she  is  in  a  very  bad  way  and 
very  “dangerous.” 

Seismic  influences  abound  all  over  the 
world  in  this  day,  producing  earthquakes  in 
social,  political  and  literary  circles.  The 
Church  feels  them.  But  don’t  jump  out  of 
the  frying-pan  into  the  fire  because  you  are 
conscious  of  a  shake.  Shake  ups  often  do  im¬ 
mense  good.  Presbyterianism  is  very  old  and 
it  needs  occasional  agitation,  or  it  settles 
things  too  much  instead  of  keeping  them  in 
healthy  and  general  solution. 

Wny,  man,  we  have  always  felt  that  Moses 
certainly  made  one  mistake  if  no  more,  in  that 
he  omitted  to  mention  on  what  day  God  made 
the  first  Presbyterian.  We  know  that  it  was 
on  one  of  the  six  days  and  that  he  beheld  him 
when  done  and  pronounced  his  work  very  good. 
We  rather  suspect  that  Adam  was  the  first. 
Be  certainly  is  the  oldest  ruling  elder  we 
know  of,  and  he  was  brought  up  in  an  Eden- 
borough  and  originated  thistles  and  studied 
theology  under  Eve-angelical  infiuences  and  be¬ 
lieved  firmly  that  be  could  not  be  saved  un¬ 
less  he  swallowed  whole  some  dogmatic  pip¬ 
pins  and  russets,  grown  in  an  orchard  in  the 
exact  theological  centre,  laid  out  upon  an  un¬ 
inspired  theological  system,  so  perfect  that 
even  the  Devil  could  do  nothing  but  recom¬ 
mend  its  use. 

Among  its  many  glories  Presbyterianism  bas 
sometimes  had  one  pernicious  vice.  This  is 
the  inclination  to  require  all  minds  to  toe  one 
certain  mark,  and  to  eat  one  brand  of  apple, 
in  order  to  get  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil.  It  is  apt  to  hold  in  some  sections 
that  all  toes  must  be  compressed  within 
one  kind  of  shoe  and  brought  up  to  a  certain 
line.  It  ought  to  make  the  mark  impress 
itself  on  the  understanding  by  argument,  in¬ 
stead  of  making  the  understanding  invariably 
toe  the  mark.  Hence  these  recent  tears. 

Then,  too,  Presbyterianism  has  always  been 
unduly  embarrassed  with  three  things,  brains, 
braes  and  deep  spiritual  power.  And  the  three 
don’t  always  get  along  very  well  together. 
A  real  brassy  gad-fiy  will  make  a  great  dis¬ 
turbance  for  a  time,  but  presently  some  one 
will  squash  it,  and  then  every  one  is  surprised 
at  its  smallness.  A  large  part  of  the  recent 
noise  has  been  made  by  men  who  have 
nothing  else  to  do.  If  you  look  over  the  whole 
country  you  will  be  amazed  to  see  bow  few  of 
the  men  engaged  in  any  important  branch  of 
church  work,  have  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  disturbances.  They  have  been  rather  con¬ 
spicuously  absent  from  Presbytery,  Synod,  and 
General  Assembly.  Laymen, too,  not  even  mem¬ 
bers  of  Session,  and  sometimes  not  even  com¬ 
municants  of  our  Church,  have  appeared  sud¬ 
denly  as  the  most  pestiferous  agitators  The 
great  mass  of  .intelligent  and  spiritual  power 
in  the  Church  has  been  out  of  sympathy  with 
recent  movements  and  are  very  anxious  to  see 
some  one  squash  the  fiy.  Now  what  seems 
needed  in  the  Church  is  the  awakening  of  this 
element  in  a  broad  catholic  spirit. 

Now  it  seems  to  us  that  your  duty  as  theolog¬ 
ical  students  studying  for  orders,  is  to  remain 
in  the  Church  of  your  fathers  and  seek  to  pro¬ 
mote  this  catholic  spirit,  looking  to  God.  wlio 
is  above  all  courts  and  litigants,  to  open  doors 
of  usefulness  to  you  as  He  certainly  will,  and 
to  go  ahead  in  an  honest,  prayerful,  manly, 
catholic  way  wherever  He  sends  you.  Go 
ahead,  then,  in  the  fear  ot  God  and  not  of 
man,  and  even  the  gates  of  hell  cannot  pre 
vail  against  you.  The  rank  and  file  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  want  simply  that  the 
Gospel  shall  be  preached  to  every  creature, 
and  they  want  you  fellows  to  preach  it. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  bas  well  said:  “A  woman 
from  Manchester,  on  being  taken  to  the  sea¬ 
side,  is  said  to  have  expressed  her  delight  on 
seeing  for  the  first  time  something  of  which  \ 


there  was  enough  for  everybody.”  If  our 
Church  can  develop  the  catholic  spirit,  there 
is  room  in  it  for  every  shade  of  churchmanship 
and  every  type  of  true  Christian  devotion  and 
scholarship. 

But  larger  and  more  complicated  and  valu¬ 
able  the  machine,  the  greater  always  is  the 
danger  of  friction.  Hot  boxes  and  heated 
bearings  lay  by,  in  mid-ocean,  the  great  grey¬ 
hounds  of  the  sea  and  cause  loss  of  time  and 
treasure.  The  oilers  are  an  bumble  folk,  but 
just  as  necessary  as  the  captains  to  success 
in  such  a  crises.  Try  to  be  oilers  in  the  present 
times  of  friction  and  you  will  do  great  good 
and  prevent  possibly  actual  shipwreck  and 
ruin  to  the  fiagsbip  of  Christ’s  kingdom. 

Let  me  close  by  recommending  to  your  con¬ 
stant  use  the  beautiful  lines  attributed  incor¬ 
rectly  by  some  critics  to  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux,  but  probably  rewritten  by  John  Knox : 

Let  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite 
For  ’(is  tbelr  nature  to; 

Let  bears  and  lions  growl  and  fight 
For  God  bath  made  them  so. 

But  D.D.s,  yon  should  never  let 
Your  angry  passions  rise. 

Your  little  bauds  were  never  made 
To  tear  each  other’s  eyes. 

*  Yours  in  ties, 

A  Minor  Canon. 

THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY  AT 
CLETELAND. 

To  THE  Editor  or  The  Evanokljst:— 

I  send  you  herewith  a  program  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  School  of  Theology  just  concluded  at 
Western  Reserve  University  in  Cleveland.  It 
was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  this  country,  and 
modeled  after  the  Mansfield  College  Summer 
School  at  Oxford.  The  presence  of  many  at 
Oxford  last  summer  from  this  country,  and 
the  enthusiastic  reports  they  brought  back,  had 
much  to  do  in  stirring  up  President  Thwing  to 
attempt  a  school  here,  and  the  consent  of  Prin¬ 
cipal  Fairbairn  to  come  over  and  take  a  lead¬ 
ing  part  in  the  same,  settled  the  matter. 

Now  that  it  is  all  over,  it  is  in  order  to  say 
that  the  course  was  a  strong  one  in  all  re¬ 
spects  ;  the  lecturers  did  credit  to  themselves 
and  their  great  subjects  The  number  of  pas¬ 
tors  in  attendance  was  not  large,  but  they 
were  representative  of  Canada,  Tennessee,  Col. 
orado,  Illinois.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Vermont,  and  elsewhere ;  and  the  local  in¬ 
terest  of  the  laity,  especially  in  Dr.  Fairbairn ’s 
lectures,  increased  to  the  last.  This  is  the 
more  notable  that  the  topics  were  so  profound. 
But  the  personality  of  the  lecturer,  his  mar¬ 
vellous  povier  of  handling  the  most  profound 
themes  in  a  luminous  way,  and  wholly  with¬ 
out  notes,  had  a  strange  fascination  and  was 
certainly  phenomenal.  Drs.  Bacon  and  Mc- 
GifiTerc  did  scholarly  service,  and  while  their 
utterances  were  those  of  the  Higher  Criticism 
outspoken,  they  were  reverent,  candid  and 
Christian.  In  such  hands  the  truth  has 
nothing  to  fear.  Their  search  is  honest  and 
their  loyalty  to  Christ  unquestioned. 

Dr.  Gordon  held  up  Christ  to  the  admiration 
of  all,  and  impressed  the  school  both  with  the 
grasp  of  his  thought  and  the  spirituality  of  bis 
nature. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Bradford  also  left  a  happy  impres¬ 
sion  both  of  bis  Christian  manhood  and  the 
earnestness  of  bis  conviction,  dealing  particu¬ 
larly  with  heredity. 

The  minor  topics  were  significant  and  profit¬ 
ably  discussed.  Dr.  D.  N.  Beach’s  fervid  elo¬ 
quence  and  full  persuasion  that  theology  not 
only  needs  reconstruction,  but  is  undergoing 
it,  carried  the  school  with  him  in  many  of  hie 
positions.  It  is  by  no  means  meant  that  all 
that  was  said  by  the  lecturers  was  subscribed 
by  the  bearers,  but  man  met  man  in  a  frank, 
thoughtful,  serious,  and  devout  search  after 
the  deep  things  of  God  and  man.  It  was  a 
season  of  mental  and  spiritual  quickening 
long  to  be  remembered,  and  of  impressions 
never  to  be  shaken  off.  One  of  the  School. 

CuvEiAND,  Ohio,  July,  1885. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  ECHOES. 

By  Professor  E.  Warren  Clark. 

“What  is  the  secret  of  power  of  these  un¬ 
precedented  gatherings?”  is  the  question  which 
continually  recurred  to  me  as  I  saw  “the 
whole  city”  of  Boston  given  over  to  a  wave  of 
enthusiasm  and  an  influx  of  youthful  Endeav- 
orers,  unequalled  in  the  world ’»  history.  Nor 
is  the  question  any  the  less  significant,  now 
that  the  great  convention  is  over.  I  have 
attended  conventions  before — political,  social, 
and  religious— but  never  such  a  one  as  this. 
Two  seas,  piety  and  patriotism,  seemed  to 
meet  on  that  historic  and  hospitable  Boston 
Common,  and  the  effect  was  simply  irresisti¬ 
ble.  The  secret  of  power,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
the  rediscovery  of  that  element  of  individual 
Christianity  which  characterized  primit've 
Christianity,  as  contrasted  with  what  might 
be  termed  the  corporate  and  ecclesiastical 
Christianity  of  to-day. 

These  Endeavorers  are  youthful  Covenanters, 
bound  together  by  a  pledge,  leagued  by  a  daily 
routine  of  prayer,  Bible  reading,  and  works  of 
individual  piety.  They  believe  that  the  way 
to  do  anything,  is  to  do  it  themselves,  and  not 
shift  the  responsibility  on  the  “Church,”  or  on 
other  people’s  shoulders.  This  pledge,  daily 
kept,  and  daily  carried  into  active  Christian 
life,  appears  to  be  the  core  of  this  wonderful 
movement.  Yet  it  is  just  as  simple  as  it  is 
wonderful.  The  individual  life  is  brought  and 
kept  close  to  Christ.  The  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  and  of  personal  loyalty  is  quickened,  and 
the  pledge  binds  the  young  covenanter  to 
watchfulness  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  the 
souls  of  others.  Hence  the  importance  given 
to  their  “ consceration  meetings,”  and  especi¬ 
ally  to  the  active  oversight  of  the  “Lookout 
Committee.  ”  The  question  put  concerning  the 
duties  of  this  last  named  committee,  in  the 
immense  audiences  of  the  two  colossal  tents 
on  the  Common,  fairly  bristled  with  eager¬ 
ness,  showing  to  the  on  looker  that  backslid¬ 
ers  are  followed  up  faithfully,  and  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  drift  away  into  coldness  and  spiritual 
lethargy. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  movement  is  a  sort 
of  spiritual  grip,  that  hangs  on  to  men,  and 
don’t  let  go  until  it  has  to.  Backed  by  this 
persevering  element  of  spiritual  pluck,  is  the 
sweet  influence  of  Christian  song.  Such  sing¬ 
ing  was  doubtless  never  heard  before.  It 
seemed  sometimes  as  if  the  gates  of  heaven 
were  themselves  ajar,  and  that  we  were  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  “new  song."  The  effect  of  this 
music  is  simply  indescribable.  Not  merely 
from  the  number  of  voices,  but  from  the  soul- 
quality,  which  could  come  from  none  other 
than  earnest,  consecrated  hearts. 

This  voice  of  song  reached  its  culmination 
at  the  final  conseciation  meeting,  the  last 
evening,  in  Mechanics’  Hall.  A  trained  choir 
of  three  thousand  voices  led  the  chorus,  in 
which  ten  thousand  people  joined.  Sitting 
within  thirty  feet  of  the  platform,  I  turned  to 
see  the  audience  as  it  rose  to  sing,  and  the 
sight  was  like  a  variegated  sea  of  colors  and 
fluttering  banners  The  singing  was  led  by 
cornet,  piano,  organ,  and  the  immense  choir, 
all  combined,  with  an  effect  that  fairly  thrilled 
the  multitude.  After  the  sermon  and  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  “Committee  of  Thirteen,”  one  of 
whom  stated  the  number  of  regular  delegates 
registered  to  be  56,860,  the  final  consecration 
meeting  was  held,  led  by  Dr.  Clark. 

Two  similar  meetings  were  held  at  the  same 
time  in  the  tents  “Williston”  and  “Endeavor,” 
on  the  Common,  and  over  20,000  people  were 
present.  The  singing  here,  as  at  the  Mechan¬ 
ics’  Hall  meeting,  was  full  of  life  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  The  tidal  wave  of  song  seemed  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  every  direction  for  several  days  after 
the  Convention.  I  took  an  afternoon  train  to 
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Portsmouth.  N.  H. ,  and  the  whole  train  was 
singing  all  the  way. 

1  took  another  train  to  Concord,  and  at  the 
Concord  Court  House  a  great  assembly  of  En- 
deavorers  were  gathered,  eating  their  lunches 
from  small  paper  boxes,  and  singing  withal. 
Then  away  they  went  in  sections,  some  to 
Hawthorne’s  house,  some  to  the  “rude  bridge 
which  arched  the  flood,”  where  the  minute 
men  took  their  stand  when  the  first  British 
soldiers  fell,  and  where  two  monuments  now 
stand.  Others  went  to  visit  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson’s  grave,  in  the  picturesque  and  se¬ 
cluded  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery.  A  large 
block  of  New  Hampshire  granite  marks  the 
grave,  upon  which  is  a  bronze  plate  with  the 
inscription  of  date  of  birth  and  death,  and  the 
couplet, 

“The  passive  Master  lends  a  hand. 

To  the  vast  soul  that  o’er  him  planned.’’ 
Nearby  was  the  simple  grave  of  Louise  Alcott, 
and  also  the  grave  of  Thoreau.  Of  the  latter, 
an  old  man  who  acted  as  guide  (and  who  ap¬ 
peared  to  know  all  the  founders  of  the  School 
of  Concord  Philosophy),  said,  “Thoreau  lived 
on  about  eighty-seven  cents  a  week,  and  never 
saw  any  of  his  own  works  in  print,  except  a 
small  edition  which  was  returned  to  him  as 
unsaleable.  But  after  his  death,  splendid  edi¬ 
tions  of  his  works  were  issued  in  England.” 
The  Endeavorers  spent  the  whole  day  in  Con¬ 
cord,  and  found  it  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  pleasant  towns  in  New  England. 

But  the  most  enjoyable  and  largely  attended 
excursion  following  the  Convention,  was  the 
excursion  by  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  and 
steamer  to  Plymouth.  Nearly  7,000  Endeavor¬ 
ers  took  part  in  this  patriotic  pilgrimage. 
Plymouth  Rock  never  stood  such  a  strain,  for 
nearly  all  the  pilgrims  persisted  in  walking 
over  it  in  one  day.  Some  of  us  crossed 
Plymouth  Bay  in  a  small  ferry,  and  from  a 
sandy  ridge  traced  the  imaginary  course  of 
the  “Mayflower”  from  the  open  sea,  round  the 
sandheads  and  across  the  shallow  bay  to  the 
landing  at  Plymouth  Rock.  It  is  not  “a  stern 
and  rock-bound  coast,  ”  however,  but  a  very 
flat  and  sandy  one. 

Most  of  the  Endeavorers  spent  the  morning 
in  the  little  cemetery  on  the  hill  slope  over¬ 
looking  the  bay.  Here  are  the  old  gray  tomb¬ 
stones  carved  with  the  fading  names  of  the 
Pilgrim  fathers,  names  familiar  to  every  child 
who  studied  early  colonial  history.  I  was  glad 
to  find  a  large  modern  block  of  granite  erected 
as  a  monument,  close  beside  the  worn-out 
headstone  of  “Thomas  Clarke,”  the  first 'mate 
of  the  Mayflower.  It  was  erected  by  his  de¬ 
scendants,  and  shows  that  he  was  the  real 
pioneer  of  “personally  conducted”  tours  1  The 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims  was,  after  all,  hut  a 
natural  precursor  of  the  more  modern  “Pres 
byterian  Pilgrimage.”  Both  combined  religion 
and  travel,  and  both  were  eminently  successful ! 

The  colossal  granite  statue  of  “Faith,”  on 
the  green  at  Plymouth,  was  a  sort  of  Mecca  to 
the  Endeavorer  pilgrims  during  the  entire 
day.  It  is  forty  feet  high,  of  stem  and  com¬ 
manding  appearance,  and  with  its  uplifted  arm 
gives  assurance  of  the  future.  It  was  a  fitting 
goal  for  the  enthusiastic  host  of  Endeavorers 
to  dedicate  themselves  to  patriotism,  as  they 
had  the  day  before  consecrated  themselves  to 
religion.  One  could  not  but  feel,  as  he  saw 
the  crimson  and  white  of  the  Endeavor  colors, 
mingling  with  the  red,  white,  and  blue  of 
the  national  ensign,  that  the  coming  genera¬ 
tion  was  safe  in  their  hands  Everywhere  in 
their  meetings  patriotism  and  piety  went  hand 
in  hand,  Christian  hymns  and  national  hymns 
filled  the  air,  and  even  after  they  have  left 
the  historic  Common,  the  very  flower-beds 
(prepared  months  beforehand  in  their  honor), 
still  bloom  in  living  monograms  (“C.  E. ”),  and 
amid  floral  crosses  and  crowns  innumerable, 
may  still  be  seen  the  growing  words,  “For 
Christ  and  His  Church.  ” 


THE  PILGRIMS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Muirkirk,  Jaly  12. 

Who  can  describe — and  who  that  experienced 
it  can  ever  forget— that  wonderful  Tuesday, 
July  9th,  on  the  moors?  It  will  henceforth 
stand  out  a  distinct  date  in  our  lives,  and  we 
believe  throughout  a  wider  and  widening  cir¬ 
cle.  For  we  gave  an  inspiration  as  well  as  re¬ 
ceived  one.  The  visit,  so  unprecedented,  quite 
aroused  the  old  Covenanting  hamlets.  The 
schools  were  given  a  public  holiday,  and  the 
boys  and  girls  followed  us  in  troops  of  hun¬ 
dreds.  Large,  open  omnibuses,  called  “ma 
chines,”  were  provided,  and  the  leading  citi¬ 
zens  were  all  out  to  do  us,  and  their  cherished 
memories,  all  honor. 

We  had  been  joined  at  Wigtown  by  Mr.  A. 
B.  Todd,  the  local  historian  of  the  Covenan¬ 
ters,  and  a  typical  Scot.  He  wrote,  “You’ll 
know  me  when  you  see  me,  a  sturdy  old  carle 
with  a  grey  plaid  over  my  shoulder” ;  and  such 
he  was— a  veritable  character  out  of  Scott’s 
pages.  Mr.  Carruthers,  our  valued  friend 
from  London,  was  also  now  among  the  treas¬ 
ured  scenes  of  his  childhood,  and  bubbling 
over  with  history,  legend,  and  kindness. 

As  for  the  weather,  it  was  rather  unpro- 
pitious.  The  effect  was  of  a  chill  October 
afternoon.  The  rain  came  down  in  dashes, 
alternating  with  bursts  of  sunshine,  while  the 
penetrating  wind  of  the  open  moor  kept  our 
wraps  and  coats  closely  about  us. 

Leaving  some  of  the  less  enterprising  of  our 
party  ensconced  in  the  comfortable  village  inn, 
the  most  of  us  set  off  in  pelting  rain  for  the 
battle-field  of  Ayr’s  Moss,  three  miles  distant, 
where  Richard  Cameron  and  nine  other  Cove¬ 
nanters  lost  their  lives  in  a  desperate  encoun¬ 
ter  with  the  troopers.  After  the  “machines” 
could  go  no  further,  we  sallied  forth  across  the 
moor  despite  the  wind  and  wet  on  one  of  the 
“short  walks”  which  soon  became  a  by- word 
among  us.  But  finally  we  reached  the  monu¬ 
ment,  where  an  elaborate  order  of  exercises 
was  carried  out,  according  to  a  printed  pro¬ 
gram.  The  last  feature,  however,  a  charac¬ 
teristic  Scotch  lunch  of  scone  and  oatmeal 
cakes,  with  a  few  “modern  improvements," 
to  round  out  the  bill  of  fare,  was  adjourned  to 
the  village  school-house  on  account  of  the 
weather.  Thus  fortified,  we  set  out  on  what 
was  really  a  formidable  pilgrimage,  a  ride,  and 
later  on  a  walk  of  two  miles  over  a  most 
desolate  moor,  in  the  face  of  a  perfect  gale  of 
wind,  with  frequent  squalls  of  rain,  to  the 
monument  of  John  Brown  at  Prietshill.  Here 
again  we  carried  out  a  program,  duly  sched¬ 
uled  in  advance.  At  both  of  these  local  Mec- 
cas  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  the 
villagers;  one  would  hardly  have  deemed  it 
possible,  however,  that  so  many  of  our  “fragile 
and  delicate  American  ladies  “  would  have  per¬ 
severed  through  bog  and  storm,  mile  after 
mile,  on  such  an  errand.  This  day,  in  fact, 
gave  a  new  proof  that  the  American  woman 
cannot  be  daunted  nor  baffled  I 

Returning  at  length  to  the  hotel,  wet  and 
wearied,  but  in  the  highest  spirits,  we  had  a 
rousing  Scottish  dinner  at  the  inn,  and  gave 
withal  a  convincing  testimony  that  good  fel¬ 
lowship  need  not  depend  on  other  than  tee¬ 
total  practices.  And  then,  amid  repeated  and 
vociferous  cheers  and  greetings  of  every  sort, 
we  took  the  train  for  Glasgow.  It  remains 
only  to  be  said  that  no  one  of  us  caught  cold, 
or  complained  of  rheumatism,  or  was  any  the 
worse  for  this  extraordinary  outing,  and  all 
agreed  that  the  day  brought  a  unique  and 
soul-inspiring  experience. 

Edinbcrgh.  July  14. 

After  a  few  days  of  meteoric  progress,  we 
find  ourselves  looking  out  of  our  hotel  win¬ 
dows  upon  the  beautiful  Sbott  memorial  in 
Edinburgh.  Glasgow  was  chiefly  memorable 


from  our  visit  to  St.  Mungo’s  Cathedral,  the 
only  Presbyterian  cathedral,  except  that  of  St. 
Giles  here.  The  great  monument  to  John 
Knox  is  in  its  church  yard,  or  “the  Necropolis,” 
though  the  reformer’s  body  lies  far  away 
from  there  in  this  city.  Leaving  Glasgow,  we 
came  on  to  Stirling,  and  were  met  there,  as 
has  been  our  good  fortune  everywhere,  by  the 
most  accomplished  guides.  Mr.  Hay  Fleming 
had  come  from  St.  Andrew’s  on  purpose  to  be 
with  us,  a  scholar  of  profound  research  in 
antiquarian  and  historical  matters,  and  he 
supplemented  from  time  to  time  the  extremely 
interesting  narrative  of  ex-Provost  Yellow  lees, 
before  whose  oflScial  authority  all  doors 
opened.  He  conducted  us  through  the  ancient 
church,  the  cemeteiy  with  its  beautiful  mar¬ 
tyr’s  memorial,  showed  us  the  house  where 
Bothwell  lived,  in  what  he  supposed  to  be  royal 
comfort  and  elegance.  Now  extremely  dingy, 
barefooted,  and  ragged  children  run  in  and 
out  of  its  grimy  doors,  and  look  quite  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  its  generally  squalid  appearance.  We 
sat  long  upon  the  “Ladies  Seat,”  where  we 
looked  down  upon  the  splendid  sweep  of  hills 
and  meadow,  and  the  King’s  Pleasure  Ground, 
where  the  knights  of  old  time  used  to  tilt, 
while  the  ladies  of  the  court  looked  down  on 
them.  We  rejoiced  in  the  wonderfully  clear, 
sunny  day,  which  gave  us  such  a  magnificent 
prospect  from  there,  and  also  from  the  Castle 
terrace,  where  looking  far  across  the  links  of 
Forth,  where  the  circuitous  windings  of  the 
river  make  so  rich  and  well  watered  a  soil 
that  the  links,  or  spaces  between,  are  said  to 
be  each  worth  a  king’s  ransom,  far  away  to 
where  we  could  see  the  gleam  of  Loch  Leven. 
All  this  country  is  full  of  associations  of  the 
ill-fated  Mary  of  Scotland  and  we  find  this 
especially  true  here  in  Edinburgh. 

Our  first  day  here  was  really  spent  in  St. 
Andrews,  to  which  beautiful  “city  by  the 
sea”  we  went  down  by  rail  crossing  the  stu¬ 
pendous  Bridge  of  Forth.  Again  we  were  met 
by  Mr.  Hay  Fleming  who  conducted  us  all 
over  the  town  and  we  looked  with  the  deepest 
interest  at  the  Old  Parish  Church  with  its 
varied  associations ;  the  University  with  its 
fine  old  library  where  we  were  met  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mitchell  who  spoke  a  few  graceful  words 
of  welcome ;  the  Castle,  now  in  ruins,  in  which 
Knox  took  refuge,  with  others,  when  he  had 
his  call  to  the  ministry,  and  whence  he  was 
taken  to  be  a  galley-slave  by  the  French.  We 
stood  upon  the  spot  in  the  market-place  where 
the  first  martyr  in  Scotland  was  burned  and 
heard  of  the  terrible  persecution ;  here  then  in 
the  fog  and  mist  from  the  sea  we  looked  at 
the  beautiful  and  impressive  Martyrs’  Monu¬ 
ment,  feeling  that  our  few  hours  in  St.  An¬ 
drews  were  far  too  short  to  do  justice  to  its 
crowding  associations. 

Friday  was  a  busy  day  in  Edinburgh.  My 
letter  would  be  far  too  long  should  I  try  to 
even  summarize  all  we  saw  and  heard.  Sev¬ 
eral  Scotch  friends  went  about  with  us,  and 
those  of  us  who  had  in  our  carriage  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  company  of  Mr.  Anderson,  head  of 
the  publishing  house  of  Oliphant,  Anderson 
and  Farrier,  found  that  every  block  of  our  all¬ 
day  drive  held  some  special  interest  or  associa¬ 
tion.  On  the  splendid  esplanade  of  the  Castle 
we  heard  the  stirring  music  of  the  bagpipes, 
and  saw  the  evolutions  of  the  famous  Forty- 
second,  the  Black  Watch,  who  so  distinguished 
themselves  at  Waterloo,  and  who  presented  a 
most  spectacular  appearance  in  their  brilliant 
Highland  uniform.  We  crossed  the  moat,  and 
passed  through  the  gate,  one  gate  now  where 
there  used  to  be  seven,  and  spent  an  hour  of 
great  interest  wandering  through  the  Castle. 

Oreyfriars  Church  was  our  next  objective 
point,  and  there  we  stood  upon  the  spot  where 
the  Covenant  was  signed,  first  inside  by  the 
nobles,  and  then  on  a  fiat  gravestone  in  the 
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churchyard,  by  the  eager  people.  The  organ¬ 
ist  of  the  church  was  present,  as  well  as  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  elders,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sturrock, 
pastor  of  the  Original  Secession  Church,  and 
altogether  we  sung  the  Covenanters’  Psalm, 
the  124th.  Then  we  stood  upon  the  simple 
metallic  cross  set  in  the  stones  of  the  court¬ 
yard  in  the  shadow  of  St.  Giles,  where  John 
Knox  lies  buried,  and  upon  the  spot  in  the 
Orassmarket  whence  so  many  martyrs’  souls 
went  up  to  heaven.  We  also  visited  the  an¬ 
cient  chapel  of  Mary  Magdalen,  where  the  first 
Genera]  Assembly  was  held. 

In  the  afternoon  we  wandered  through  the 
Holyrood,  stopping  long  in  the  historic  room 
where  Knox  had  his  stormy  interviews  with 
Mary  Stuart,  and  in  the  lovely  ruin  of  the 
Royal  Chapel  where  she  was  married.  Then 
we  drove  up,  up,  up  to  Arthur’s  Seat,  far,  far 
above  the  town,  where  the  wind  wept  over  us 
and  the  splendid  view  of  the  town  and  its 
surroundings  spread  out  before  us.  Then 
down  to  the  solemn  city  of  the  dead  where 
Chalmers  lies  and  Hugh  Miller  and  many  and 
many  another  famous  name.  At  the  old  St. 
Giles  Cathedral  we  had  for  our  guide  the  Rev. 
Cameron  Lees,  the  distinguished  successor  of 
Knox  in  that  famous  pulpit.  The  monuments 
of  the  church,  its  wonderful  windows,  its 
architectural  features,  and  its  history,  were 
described  to  us  in  a  graphic  manner.  In  con¬ 
cluding,  Dr.  Lees  spoke  of  Knox’s  last  sermon 
in  his  pulpit  here,  when  he  was  carried  to 
preach,  and  whence  he  walked,  followed  by 
the  entire  congregation,  to  his  home  near  by 
in  the  High  Street,  from  which  he  never  came 
out  again. 

The  next  day  it  was  our  privilege  to  be  en¬ 
tertained  in  a  most  unique  and  delightful  way 
in  that  very  house.  It  has  been  bought  by 
the  Free  Church,  and  maintained  as  nearly  as 
possible  as  Knox  left  it.  On  tbe  walls  are  pic¬ 
tures  of  himself,  his  friends  and  associates, 
and  in  his  little  study  the  pictures  of  his  biog¬ 
raphers,  the  last  to  be  added  being  our  own 
Dr.  Wm.  M.  Taylor’s.  All  this  and  much  more 
was  told  US  in  the  most  fascinating  manner  by 
Mr.  Guthrie,  son  of  the  famous  Dr.  Guthrie, 
and  himself  a  famous  advocate  of  this  city. 
Then  we  passed  up  stairs  to  the  reformer’s 
own  sitting-room,  sombre  with  old  oak,  where 
a  bright  fire  crackled  on  the  hearth,  for  it  is 
wintry  cold  here,  and  a  dainty  tea-table  was 
spread  with  glistening  silver  and  china,  and 
pretty  maids  served  tea  and  cakes.  The  widow 
of  Dr.  Guthrie  received  us,  hale  and  vigorous 
in  spite  of  her  eighty-six  years,  and  before  we 
parted  in  the  dim  twilight  of  the  dark  old 
room,  with  one  or  two  candles  making  tiny 
spots  of  light,  the  whole  company  sang  to¬ 
gether,  “The  Lord’s  my  shepherd,”  and  Dr. 
Thompson  led  us  in  an  uplifting  prayer. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  notable  reception 
at  the  New  College,  where  we  were  superbly 
entertained.  Mr.  Blaikie  presided,  and  ad¬ 
dresses  were  made  by  him,  by  Dr.  McGregor 
(Established  Church),  Dr.  Wilson  (Free 
Church),  Professor  Orr  (United  Presbyterian 
Church),  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sturrock  (Original  Se- 
ceders),  and  Mr.  Guthrie,  of  our  hosts,  and 
brief  responses  by  Dr.  Thompson,  Dr.  Niven, 
Mr.  Elliott,  and  Hon.  Mr.  Lawson  of  our 
party.  The  crowning  feature  of  our  Edin¬ 
burgh  visit,  to  which  this  hasty  outline 
sketch  can  do  no  sort  of  justice,  was  the  spe¬ 
cial  communion  sevice  in  St.  Giles  Sunday 
evening.  This  service  was  arranged  by  Dr. 
Cameron  Lees  for  our  party  especially,  but 
many  of  our  Scotch  friends  sat  down  with  us 
around  the  table  of-  our  common  Lord.  In 
the  dim  light  of  the  splendid  old  church, 
ita  vaulted  arches  seemed  to  stretch  inter¬ 
minably,  and  tbe  last  light  of  the  dying  day 
flhone  through  the  rich -colored  glass  of  the 
windows  over  the  communion  table,  the  story 


painted  there  being  the  Last  Supper,  the  cru¬ 
cifixion  and  ascension  of  our  Lord.  The  ser¬ 
vice,  at  once  so  familiar  and  home-like  and  so 
foreign  in  this  strange  atmosphere,  with  the 
quaint  antique  silver  service,  the  Scotch 
psalms,  the  slight  differences  of  services,  but 
the  same  solemn  words  of  the  institution, 
was  inexpressiblj^  touching.  Dr.  Lees’s  few 
sentences  of  greeting  and  farewell  were  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  we  lingered  long  as  we  passed  out, 
thinking  of  the  brave  old  reformer  who  kept 
the  same  feast  on  the  same  spot  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  years  ago,  and  saying  again  and 
again  goodbye  to  the  warm-hearted  and  cordial 
Scotch  friends  whose  affectionate  attentions 
had  made  our  few  days  in  Edinburgh  so 
memorable.  E.  E. 

HOW  A  STUDENT  WAS  WELCOMED. 

Among  the  many  pleasing  pictures  we  find 
upon  your  first  page,  “The  church  of  Shidz-u- 
oka”  pleased  me  much.  It  brought  to  my  mem¬ 
ory  events  and  scenes  never  to  be  effaced. 

My  first  knowledge  of  Edward  Warren  Clark 
and  his  work  in  Japan,  and  also  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  themselves,  was  in  ’72.  While  in  Ann 
Arbor  with  two  of  my  children,  the  Dean 
called  upon  me,  requesting  me  to  take  one  of 
four  young  Japs,  who  were  coming  to  receive 
instruction,  at  that  time  there  being  but  one 
Japanese  in  the  University,  Mr.  Toyama, 
who  is  now  in  the  College  of  Tokio,  and  a 
man  of  great  influence  i''  the  educational  in¬ 
terests  of  Japan.  The  four  young  boys  were 
sons  of  officers  under  the  old  Tycoon.  Know¬ 
ing  nothing  of  the  Japanese  except  what  I 
read  of  the  Embassy  and  “Little  Tommy,”  with 
his  newspaper  notoriety,  I  naturally  hesitated 
to  take  one  into  my  family,  and  while  hesi¬ 
tating.  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Duffield,  my  pastor,  came 
in.  To  him  I  referred  the  matter ;  he  imme¬ 
diately  anwered,  “Mrs.  Smith,  this  is  God’s 
providential  plan  and  you  must  accept  it.” 

The  Dean  had  requested  me  to  take  one  who 
had  been  in  Mrs.  Prine’s  school.  While  talk¬ 
ing  the  van  came  in  front  of  my  door,  with 
the  young  Japs  sitting  on  their  trunks.  Bfy 
son,  glancing  at  them,  said,  “If  we  take  any, 
that  is  the  one  I  want,”  pointing  to  one.  The 
Dean  replied,  “That  is  the  one  I  wish  you  to 
take.”  And  as  that  sixteen-year-old  boy  en¬ 
tered  my  door,  he  came  to  my  mother  heart 
with  an  interest  never  for  a  moment  dispelled. 

That  beautiful  Kejo,  although  to  me  a  hea¬ 
then,  developed  a  character  far  superior  to 
many  American  boys  of  his  age.  In  my  bouse 
he  was  converted,  and  united  with  the  church 
when  he  knew  that  by  that  act  he  was  likely 
to  be  recalled  and  severely  punished,  as  the 
edict  against  Christianity  still  hung  upon  the 
temple  wall.  Often  have  I  wished  that  I  could 
get  a  glimpse  of  our  sacrificial  Christ  which 
that  dear  boy  received.  So  filled  with  the 
divine  revelation  was  he  that  he  shut  himself 
in  his  room  fo^  nearly  three  days. 

Speaking  of  the  power  of  music  to  reach  the 
heart  of  the  present  pastor  of  Shidz  u-oka, 
reminds  me  ofja  scene  in  my  own  parlor.  But 
a  few  weeks  after  (he  boys  came,  each  with 
his  Bible  found  his  way  to  my  home,  in  time 
to  be  with  us  at  family  prayers,  to  hear  my 
i  son  sing  and  pray,  they  joining  with  us.  And 
to  think  that  now  a  church  is  built  in  the 
home  of  our  Kejo,  where  the  blessed  Bible 
he  so  loved  is  opened  and  taught  by  a  native 
pastor,  is  a  joy  to  me  which  I  shall  carry  to 
the  world  beyond.  How  well  I  remember 
Kejo’s  anxiety  that  he  might  be  able  to 
translate  our  Bible  into  Japanese  I  Dr.  Hep¬ 
burn  was  bis  ideal  man. 

Then  dear  little  E-sa-me  Kawamura,  who 
was  converted  and  united  with  the  Methodist 
Church  1  Well  do  I  remember  his  coming  to 
me  saying,  “Ma-me,”  a  name  he  gave  me,  and 
asking  me  to  go  to  class  meeting  with  him,  as 


he  was  to  speak.  His  short  life  ended  after 
various  changes,  the  last  of  which  was  acting 
interpreter  for  Mr.  Clark  while  travelling  in 
the  interior.  So  strong  was  his  Christian  faith 
and  convictions,  that  when  death  came,  he 
fearing  he  might  give  countenance  to  the  old 
Japanese  faith,  requested  to  be  cremated. 

From  those  so-called  “heathen”  boys  I 
learned  many  a  lesson.  I  believe  the  Bible 
the  greatest  divine  revelation  God  has  given 
to  man,  yet  I  can  beet  accept  many  truths 
taught  by  the  religious  teachers  of  so  called 
“heathen  nations,”  as  inspired  truths  in  so  far 
as  they  lift  up  humanity  from  the  fact  that 
all  truths  pertaining  to  man’s  immortal  na¬ 
ture,  and  God’s  divine  nature,  must  be  in¬ 
spired,  while  the  Bible  is  wholly  a  divine  rev¬ 
elation. 

Well  may  Edward  Warren  Clark  ever  be 
thankful  for  his  part  in  opening  the  door  for 
Christ  and  His  Church  in  Japan.  And  surely 
the  Shidz  u  oka  church  is  a  monument  to  bis 
labors.  Dear  Japan,  from  whom  the  world 
has  learned  lessons  in  peace  and  warfare ! 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Smith. 

Detroit,  166  Milwaukee  Ave.,  W. 

REUNION  ANNIVERSARY  FUND. 

There  is  not  only  widespread  interest,  but 
likewise  general  effort  throughout  the  Church 
in  connection  with  the  raising  of  this  fund, 
commonly  known  as  the  3Iillion  Dollar  Fund, 
for  the  payment  of  debts  of  the  Missionary 
and  Benevolent  Boards.  The  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Fund  met  in  Philadelphia  on 
July  12th,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  very 
many  of  the  churches  were  unable  to  take  up 
collections,  owing  to  pievious  engagements, 
or  the  absence  of  many  members  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  fixed  upon  Sunday 
September  29th  and  October  6th  as  alternative 
days  for  the  final  effort  for  the  fund.  All 
churches  which  have  not  taken  collections  for 
this  cause,  are  requested  to  do  so  upon  one  of 
these  two  Sundays.  The  correspondence  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  officers  of  the  Committee,  indi¬ 
cates  a  widespread  interest  in  this  fund  among 
the  Sabbath -school  scholars,  teachers,  and 
officers,  as  well  as  among  church  members. 
After  due  consultation  with  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Worden,  Sabbath  school  Superintendent  of  the 
Board  of  Publication  and  Sunday-school 
Work,  the  Committee  therefore  decided  to  take 
up  collections  for  the  fund  in  all  the  Sabbath- 
schools  on  Rallying  Day,  Sunday,  Septeniber 
29th.  A  united  effort  made  by  all  the 
churches  and  Sabbath-schools  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  covered  by  these  two  Sundays,  cannot 
but  result  in  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the 
Boards. 

The  Committee  also  decided  at  their  meet¬ 
ing  on  July  12th  not  to  employ  any  salaried 
local  canvassers  They  desire,  so  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  to  make  the  entire  movement  a  voluntary 
one.  The  cordial  cooperation  of  ministers, 
elders,  deacons,  trustees,  and  church  mem¬ 
bers,  and  of  the  officers,  teachers,  and  schol¬ 
ars  of  the  Sabbath-schools,  is  earnestly  invited. 

Representatives  of  the  fund  will  be  ap¬ 
pointed  in  every  Presbytery,  and  their  names 
will  be  published  in  the  Assembly  Herald  for 
September. 

’The  officers  or  treasurers  of  churches  which 
have  already  taken  collections,  are  requested 
to  forward,  as  soon  as  possible,  so  much  of 
tbe  monies  as  are  in  hand,  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  fund,  in  order  that  payments  may  be  made 
promptly  to  the  Boards.  Any  churches  which 
have  failed  to  receive  blank  lists  for  the  names 
of  subscribers,  can  apply  for  the  same  to  the 
Treasurer.  These  lists  are  to  be  bound  in 
volume,  or  volumes,  and  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  tbe  Assembly. 

Subscription  blanks,  certificates  for  Sab¬ 
bath-school  scholars,  and  other  documents 
connected  with  this  fund  can  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Treasurer,  Dr.  W.  H.  Roberts, 
1H84  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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THE  INDIAN  TROUBLE. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  killing  of  Ban¬ 
nock  hunters  by  a  “lawless  element  among 
the  settlers”  of  Western  Wyoming  has  roused 
resentment  and  made  the  presence  of  govern¬ 
ment  soldiers  necessary.  There  is  no  present 
prospect  of  an  uprising  of  the  reservation  In¬ 
dians,  nor  of  any  serious  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  a  speedy  quieting  of  the  restless  spirits  and 
their  return,  under  guard,  to  their  prescribed 
limits.  The  point  of  conflict  seems  to  be  a 
difference  between  the  game  laws  of  Wyoming 
and  the  treaty  right  granted  the  hunters  from 
the  reservations  by  the  Federal  Executive  un¬ 
der  general  laws.  The  exasperation  of  both 
parties  to  the  strife  is  natural  and  characteris 
tic.  Our  troops  are  wanted  to  curb  a  fight 
which  conflicting  civil  acts  have  precipitated. 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  Indian  man¬ 
agement  on  reservations  controlled  by  a  civil 
■officer  who  in  his  sphere  is  superior  to  the  mil¬ 
itary  commander  who  must  be  bis  support, 
defence,  and  deliverer  from  trouble  of  his  own 
making.  The  oddity  and  complexity  of  this 
arrangement  has  been  so  mercilessly  exposed 
by  Captain  King  as  to  lead  many  who  favor¬ 
ed  the  interposition  of  a  civil  official  as  a  buffer 
between  the  Indian  and  the  soldiers,  to  doubt 
its  wisdom  and  practical  working.  The  In¬ 
dian  Agent  is  a  relic  of  the  sentimental 
stage  of  our  dealing  with  the  degraded  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  red  men  whom  the  whites  have 
dispossessed.  When  all  is  said  and  granted  on 
the  humane  aspects  of  the  case,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  the  sentimental  era  has  given  way 
to  a  practical  grapple  with  a  duty  and  a  diffi¬ 
culty,  each  great  and  imperious.  One  of  the 
great  problems  of  civilization  confronts  us,  as 
old  as  the  occupation  of  the  promised  land  by 
Joshua.  How  we  have  met  it  for  the  last  two 
hundred  years  is  not  now  in  question.  Take 
the  Indian  as  he  is  and  the  situation  as  it 
faces  us,  there  is  manifestly  but  one  thing  to 
■do.  We  can  put  it  in  the  words  of  Sherman 
when  he  met  the  Sioux  chiefs  and  said  in  his 
frank  way:  “We  don’t  want  to  hurt  you  or 
prevent  your  hunting  and  having  a  good  time 
•on  your  reservations,  but  if  you  interfere  with 
this  road  we  are  building  over  the  plains,  we 
shall  shoot  you.”  That  settled  the  matter 
then,  and  only  this  clearly  defined  policy  will 
avail  anywhere  in  the  yet  unsettled  West. 
The  Indian  must  have  a  place,  and  he  must  be 
taught  that  to  make  incursions  upon  settle¬ 
ments  or  railways  is  to  get  shot.  As  often 
administered,  the  reservation  system  is  an 
offence  against  humanity  and  common  sense. 
The  agents  have  too  much  power,  and  only  the 
very  best  of  them  fail  to  use  it  improperly. 
There  is  too  much  “  business”  and  too  little 
principle  in  the  distribution  of  supplies ;  too 
much  politics  in  the  agency  and  too  little  plain 
honesty  in  the  administration  of  such  a  trust. 
Every  outbreak  of  hostility  and  lawlessness 
reveals  the  strained  relations  between  the 
army  officer  and  the  civil  incumbent.  Our 
soldiers  cannot  always  and  altogether  be  in 
the  wrong.  -They  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  battle  and  are  entitled  to  be  trusted  with 
the  conditions  that  bring  it  on.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  lesson  of  experience  will  lead  all  good 
men  to  unite  in  reforming  our  present  defec¬ 
tive  and  inefficient  management  of  the  Indians. 


DR.  EDWARD  BEECHER. 

One  of  a  gifted  family,  representing  as  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  once  pleasantly  said,  “the  b*est 
elements  of  the  whole  brotherhood,”  a  man  of 
high  character  and  lofty  spirit,  who  has  made 
a  noble  record  and  done  much  for  the  public 
welfare  and  private  virtue,  in  passing  from 
earth  leaves  a  large  vacancy  and  evokes  the 
encomium  of  general  and  loving  tribute  to  his 
worth,  of  lasting  memory  and  enduring  praise. 
His  ministry  has  been  very  wide,  covering  a 
long  time  and  touching  every  vital  point  in 
the  progress  of  this  century.  As  an  educator, 
preacher,  and  pastor,  as  an  editor  and  the 
author  of  books  that  have  made  their  mark, 
tracing  new  and  original  paths  in  the  ocean  of 
modern  literature,  he  has  come  very  close  to 
the  life  of  men  and  moulded  it  for  good  in 
unusual  measure  and  in  a  fashion  quite  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  high  connections  for  which 
he  stood.  To  be  worthy  of  the  family,  to 
hold  and  to  honor  his  place  among  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Lyman  Beecher,  is  an  especial  ground 
of  eulogy,  and  personal  merit  which  will  give 
Dr.  Edward  Beecher  a  place  among  the  best 
and  most  eminent  of  the  men  of  our  time. 
All  “the  Beechers”  revered  this  elder  brother. 
He  was  their  patriarch  and  priest,  beloved 
for  his  nearness  to  them  and  also  to  Ood ;  a 
man  whose  spirit  was  Christlike  and  whose 
faith  was  a  vision  of  truth  divine.  He  stood 
among  them  in  relations  both  natural  and 
sacred,  where  the  “fierce  lights”  that  heat  upon 
a  conspicuous  circle  were  at  their  supreme 
glow,  and  he  mellowed  them  into  a  radiance 
as  beautiful  as  it  is  rare.  It  was  delightful  to 
hear  the  members  of  his  family  speak  of  him  with 
frankness  and  affection,  admitting  that  if  they 
followed  him,  they  could  not  go  astray.  Perhaps 
the  criticism  of  his  book,  “  The  Conflict  of  Ages,  ” 
a  pioneer  work  on  heredity,  by  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  was  the  best  evidence  of  their  loy¬ 
alty  and  appreciation.  Far  from  the  weakness 
of  mere  mutual  admiration,  they  sifted  and 
weighed  like  experts,  and  told  the  sum  of 
value  with  inexorable  decision.  They  under¬ 
stood  each  other,  and  when  their  judgment 
on  one  of  their  number  differed  from  that  of 
outsiders,  that  is,  “the  rest  of  mankind,”  the 
reasons  for  it  were  so  good  and  so  well 
grounded  as  to  render  them  worthy  of  highest 
respect.  Taken  as  a  whole,  that  family  was 
about  all  that  human  nature  is  capable  of. 
And  of  that  whole  Edward  was  the  best  single 
and  unique  exponent. 

Dr.  Beecher  was  also  a  pioneer  in  college 
athletics.  He  vindicated  bodily  training  on 
principle  when  it  was  unpopular  in  practice, 
and  in  his  own  person  he  put  it  to  the  proof 
up  to  the  last  years  of  his  life,  when  he 
suffered  and  recovered  from  an  injury  that  to 
most  men  of  his  age  would  have  been  fatal. 
In  his  college  administrations  he  foreshadowed 
and  gave  the  initial  impulse  to  what  has  come 
at  length  to  be  respected  and  adopted  by  most 
schools  of  highest  rank  as  the  New  Education. 
By  his  methods  of  study,  his  preparations  for 
the  pulpit,  his  progressive  methods  of  pastoral 
service,  he  seemed  to  previse  everything  good 
in  that  which  has  now  come  into  vogue  among 
the  most  alive  and  advanced  men  of  his  pro¬ 
fession.  In  the  progress  of  his  time  he  was 
not  a  bowsprit  riding  on  the  front,  nor  a  head¬ 
light  showing  a  track  already  laid ;  he  was 
rather  a  guide  wheel  that  gave  trend  to  the 
advance  which  his  spirit  loved  and  his  wis¬ 
dom  promoted.  And  no  estimate  of  his  char¬ 
acter,  no  summing  up  of  his  life,  is  complete, 
or  just  in  spirit,  that  omits  this  strong  char¬ 
acteristic.  Church  history  speaks  reverently 
of  reformers  before  the  Reformation.  Such 
men  there  are  who  shift  the  grade  and  set  the 
world  aclimb.  We  think  of  Beecher  as  one  of 
them.  Fifty  years  ago  his  levels  of  thought 


and  lines  of  work  looked  in  the  direction 
which  to-day  is  preferred  as  the  best  practi¬ 
cable.  To  make  the  last  word  of  a  life’s  wis¬ 
dom  harmonize  with  its  early  utterances,  is 
something  so  rare  as  to  seem  superhuman. 
For  the  ideals  of  youth  to  synchronize  with  the 
achievments  of  old  age,  there  is  required  a 
personality  of  unusual  power  for  the  good  and 
true.  And  because  these  men  are  judged  in 
part,  by  some  as  visionary,  by  later  comers  as 
in  the  crowd,  it  is  due  to  them  to  show  their 
true  place  and  justify  their  real  preeminence. 

It  is  pleasant  to  recall  here  the  many  con¬ 
genial  contributions  of  Dr.  Beecher  to  these 
columns.  The  traditions  of  The  Evangelist 
are  rich  and  instructive  to-day  in  such  asso¬ 
ciates  of  large  mind  and  liberal  spirit.  There 
is  a  healthful  influence  in  having  broad  views 
of  things  earthly  and  things  divine  without 
bigotry  on  the  one  hand,  nor  on  the  other 
license.  The  rooms  of  a  house  are  sacred  to 
certain  thoughts,  resolves,  purposes,  because 
of  the  spirits  that  have  dwelt  in  them.  The 
pages  of  a  journal  that  has  been  hospitable  to 
all  high  and  pure  thinking  are  the  better  for 
it  so  long  as  it  is  published.  We  think  of 
these  fellowships  as  we  write,  and  are  filled 
with  charity,  faith,  and  hope. 

There  is  nothing  which  wings  the  truth 
more  effectively  than  a  bit  of  humor,  and 
nothing  which  weighs  it  down  more  dread¬ 
fully  than  an  attempt  to  imitate  humor.  The 
critical  reader  will  note  that  Shakespeare  leads 
up  to  his  most  moving  scenes  by  steps  of  fancy, 
light  and  mirth -provoking.  The  skillful  rhet¬ 
orician  knows  how  to  shift  effectively 

“  From  grave  to  gay. 

From  lively  to  severe 

but  the  bungling  bomilist  who  attempts  to 
leap  the  broad  chasm  between  the  sublime 
and  the  ridiculous  will  fall  into  the  abyss. 
Some  of  our  most  profound  ecbolara  sink  their 
productions  by  the  very  excess  of  their  learn¬ 
ing,  while  other  speakers,  emulous  of  post¬ 
prandial  fame,  explode  through  the  levity  of 
their  gas,  like  a  toy  balloon.  The  sermons  of 
a  leading  revivalist  across  the  water  have 
lately  been  reviewed  by  an  American  critic 
with  justice  from  this  point  of  view ;  but  the 
lesson  should  be  conned  by  every  student  of 
pulpit  effectiveness.  All  borrowed  finery  is 
apt  to  betray  its  wearer,  but  nothing  so  surely 
and  mournfully  as  borrowed  wit. 

There  has  come  into  our  way  a  little  paper 
published  in  Boston  which  is  a  wonderful  pro¬ 
duction,  published  “for  friends  of  the  New 
Great  Truth,”  and  “lots  of  others.”  Its  mar¬ 
vellous  articles  upon  “Science”  are  only  to  be 
matched  by  its  own  reconstruction,  not  to  say 
destruction,  of  the  king’s  English.  But  the 
thing  which  most  interests  us  is  that  it  is  the 
advertising  medium  of  a  colonization  scheme 
for  the  sale  of  lands  of  some  place  down  in  the 
sand  dunes  of  Florida.  This  strikes  us  as  a 
great  scheme,  although  by  no  means  a  new 
one.  Most  of  the  fads  nowadays  have  some 
such  string  attached  to  them.  And  by  the 
way,  it  seems  to  us  that  this  is  the  most  feasi¬ 
ble  settlement  of  all  our  “isms.”  The  story 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  used  to  tell  of  the 
pioneer  family  who  tried  every  new  dish  on 
“Jake,”  the  half-witted  member  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  has  an  application  here.  We  should  like 
to  see  these  new  schemes  of  “finance”  and 
“mental  healing”  and  “free  religion,”  or  no 
religion,  tried  upon  isolated  communities  be¬ 
fore  the  general  public  is  innoculated  with 
them.  This  plan  of  halving  a  man’s  debts  by 
a  change  of  the  money  standard  would  be 
more  taking  to  most  of  us  if  it  had  not  the 
disadvantage  of  halving  our  assets,  too.  But 
give  us  plenty  of  colonies  to  serve  as  “cul¬ 
tures”  for  all  these  new  theories,  and  we  will 
go  in  for  the  experiment  most  heartily. 
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MESSAGE  FBOM  OK.  FIELD. 

A  message  from  Dr.  Field,  via  Direct  Cable. 
July  27tb,  runs  as  follows:  “Musical  Party 
sail  from  Antwerp  to-day.  The  Pilgrims  have 
two  weeks  more,  and  have  enjoyed  Paris  im¬ 
mensely.  Reception  last  night  by  the  Hugue¬ 
not  Society.  To-day  go  to  Geneva,  spend 
week  in  Switzerland ;  then  go  to  Heidelberg 
and  Cologne,  and  sail  for  home,  August  10th. 
All  well  and  enjoying  the  tour  beyond  their 
highest  expectation.” 

THE  INSTINCT  OF  IMMORTALITY. 

“The  sacred  passion  of  the  second  life,” 
Tennyson  beautifully  styles  it.  In  one  of  his 
impassioned  and  striking  passages,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  cries  out:  “Every  man  bears  in 
his  own  breast  the  drum-beat  of  eternity.” 
If  you  are  hunting  arguments  for  the  death- 
lessness  of  the  soul,  you  should  begin  there. 
Look  into  thine  own  breast,  and  then  speak 
its  instinctive  responses.  One  of  the  things 
which  our  human  nature  takes  for  granted  is 
that  we  who  now  live  and  converse  together, 
will  be  alive  and  conscious  of  ourselves  and  of 
each  other  in  the  next  world.  A  man  just  as 
instinctively  expects  eternal  existence  to  fol¬ 
low  death,  as  another  day  to  follow  sleep.  We 
believe  in  immortality  because  we  cannot  help 
it.  Unbelief  on  this  point  is  a  matter  of  edu¬ 
cation.  It  costs  a  great  deal  more  to  doubt 
and  deny  the  inmost  confidence  of  a  heart  on 
vital  matters  than  any  one  knows  until  he 
tries.  And  we  have  little  patience  to  argue 
with  one  who  has  taken  up  the  opposite  and 
then  asks  to  be  converted  back  to  belief.  The 
condition  of  mind  in  such  a  case  is  at  once 
contradictory  and  unreasonable.  First  let  a 
man  cease  his  warfare  with  his  own  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  then  we  can  safely  leave  him 
to  answer  the  question  for  himself. 

These  two  things  the  Bible  takes  for  granted, 
another  world  related  to  this,  another  life 
following  this,  as  counterparts  or  comple¬ 
ments.  There  is  no  special  revelation  on  these 
points ;  they  are  made  the  basis  of  ail  that  is 
disclosed,  the  suppressed  premise  of  every 
argument,  the  supplied  background  of  every 
disclosure.  The  Bible  assumes  no  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  our  belief  in  the  facts  of  our  conscious¬ 
ness.  I  can  deny  my  own  identity  to-day 
with  myself  of  yesterday,  and  Scripture  will 
have  no  talk  on  that  point ;  it  goes  right  on  as 
if  your  denial  had  never  been  made,  as  if  it 
were  nothing,  as,  in  fact,  it  is.  So  a  man  can 
say  and  try  to  believe  that  he  will  have  no  ex¬ 
istence  hereafter,  or  that  he  will  be  no  longer 
himself  in  the  final  result ;  but  revelation  heeds 
not  that,  it  goes  right  on  holding  up  the 
Saviour  and  warning  all  to  fiee  from  the 
wrath  to  come. 

In  dealing  with  these  matters  we  should 
simply  follow  Scripture  and  our  own  sense. 
Argument  is  only  a  fiattering  of  unreason  and 
unbelief.  Let  the  facts  alone,  they  neither 
fight  nor  fiy  They  remain  unchanged,  un¬ 
changing  for  all  our  fret  and  obstinacy.  All 
the  world  of  man  has  believed  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  believe  in  another  world  and  another 
life.  We  who  have  the  true  light  are  con¬ 
scious  of  it,  it  vindicates  itself  in  us.  We  are 
not  troubled  for  grounds  of  our  belief,  we  open 
our  eyes  simply  and  are  satisfied.  We  say  to 
any  in  doubt  or  darkness:  “Come  and  seel” 

We  give  two  convention  announcements  in 
our  church  news — one  to  be  held  at  Oakland, 
Cal.,  and  the  other  in  the  Cumberland  Valley, 
Pa.  This  last  is  to  be  of  a  historical  charac¬ 
ter,  and  very  interesting  and  important  in  its 
way;  but  the  Convention  called  at  Oakland 
is,  if  we  mistake  not,  a  new  departure  for  the 
Pacific  coast  churches.  The  Holy  Spirit  in 
its  nature,  offices  and  work  is  to  be  the  great 
and  only  theme  during  the  two  days  of  its 
continuance. 


RIVALRY  A8  RECREATION. 

Conservative  estimates  reckon  at  least  forty 
millions  of  the  most  enlightened  people  of  the 
world  among  the  intent  and  interested  watch¬ 
ers  of  the  rival  racing  yachts  of  England  and 
this  country.  Singular  and  even  grotesque  as 
this  may  be  made  to  appear  by  some  state¬ 
ments,  it  is  yet  something  to  be  respected  as  a 
human  experience  enforced  by  numbers  and 
intensified  by  current  speech,  by  newspaper 
notoriety  and  eulogy,  by  patriotic  and  personal 
enthusiasms.  Love  of  country  and  love  of  the 
sea  combine  to  create  a  crisis  ef  unusual  mo¬ 
ment  around  the  building  and  speeding  of  the 
latest  evolution  of  pleasure  craft  of  which  the 
old  “America”  of  fifty  years  ago  was  the  prim¬ 
itive  type  and  forerunner.  Fanciful  as  some 
regard  it,  foolish,  even  sinful,  as  it  has  been 
written  down  in  the  books  of  some  tribunals, 
there  is  something  here  which,  when  rightly 
understood,  becomes  at  once  an  explanation 
and  really  a  vindication  of  this  sort  of  rivalry 
as  a  healthful  and  elevating  recreation,  a  re¬ 
lief  from  the  tense  strain  of  the  exchanges 
and  the  parliaments  of  politics  or  religion,  a 
generous  matching  of  skill  in  ship -craft  that 
evokes  the  best  sentiment  and  creates  a  broth¬ 
erhood  of  play  that  has  an  earnest  side  and  a 
far-reaching  result. 

To  understand  it  at  all,  we  must  begin  at 
the  beginning.  For  many  of  us  it  is  the  races 
we  rode  on  the  horses  which  at  intervals  of 
work  or  study  we  took  away  to  taste  the 
waters  of  the  meadow  river.  The  tingling  joy 
of  that  bare-back  ride  with  halter  end  and 
heel  of  the  bare  foot  for  spurs,  quickens  the 
pulses  of  manhood  and  age,  as  sunshine  starts 
streams  on  frosty  hillsides  or  hoary  mountain 
slopes.  The  recreations  of  our  childhood  were 
the  rivalries  of  every  imaginable  kind ;  they 
make  us  laugh  in  age  by  their  oddity  and 
their  wild  fascination. 

But  this  was  not  aU ;  for  the  hardest  tasks 
were  eased  by  race  to  finish,  the  liveliest  de¬ 
light  was  that  the  thing  was  done  before  an¬ 
other,  not  that  we  had  mastered  something, 
but  that  we  had  beaten  somebody.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  compute  the  measure  of  at¬ 
tainment  in  study,  in  work,  in  invention,  in 
social  grace,  in  cultured  delights,  that  has 
crowned  our  life  and  created  the  good  time  in 
which  we  live,  because  we  undertook  to  climb 
higher,  to  dig  deeper,  to  go  further  and  faster 
toward  the  ideal  than  any  other.  Rightly 
used  that  spirit  of  generous  rivalry  which 
shows  itself  a  thread  in  the  woof  of  man’s 
mind  is  a  majestic  quality,  a  magnificent 
force,  a  purifying  and  exalting  principle.  The 
mother  who  trains  the  aspirings  of  her  boy  to 
excel,  in  a  true  way,  does  for  him  something 
most  worthy  of  her  womanhood,  and  that  will 
honor  her  motherhood  forever. 

In  this  mood  of  thought  we  survey  the  ocean 
scene  of  struggle  that  now  holds  the  world’s 
eye,  with  a  keen  interest  and  a  kindly  judg¬ 
ment.  Sailors  and  shipbuilders  are  being 
trained  and  tried :  sea-craft  is  being  exalted 
and  perfected,  high  spirit  and  honorable  mo¬ 
tive  are  calling  for  men  and  furnishing  money 
to  make  the  ultimate  experiments,  models  and 
methods  are  developed,  compared,  and  per¬ 
fected.  Pride  is  curbed  by  caution,  and  pluck 
is  sustained  by  the  prospect  and  rewards  of 
success.  The  English  model  has  come  over 
sea  to  stay  and  be  made  the  basis  of  further 
adaptation ;  and  if  the  Englishman  shall  come 
to  win  this  race,  it  will  hurt  our  pride,  but 
not  harm  our  hope  or  damage  our  fame.  The 
first  men  of  the  world  are  last  at  times,  and 
being  last  to-day  rouses  in  the  soul  of  true 
temper  the  power  to  be  first  to-morrow.  We 
can  teach  men  by  racing  with  them,  but  the 
beat  things  to  be  gotten  out  of  these  grand 
rivalries  are  the  balanced  and  dignified  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  that  which  we  or  anybody  else  have 
proved  and  found  to  be  the  best.  R.  A.  S. 


TRUST. 

I  do  not  know,  I  cannot  tell. 

What  time  may  bring  to  me; 

But  this  I  know,  Gtod  doeth  well 
And  He  will  care  for  me. 

Sometimes  my  path  in  darkness  lies. 

My  heart  is  sore  perplexed; 

I  lift  to  God  my  longing  eyes. 

And  feel  no  more  oppressed. 

Thus,  light  is  cast  upon  my  way, 

All  darkness  disappears: 

My  dreary  night  is  changed  to  day. 

Trust  triumphs  over  fears. 

Oh,  blessed,  blessed  attitude. 

That  brings  my  God  so  near; 

Inspires  my  heart  with  fortitude. 

Through  faith  serene  and  clear. 

F.  B.  W. 

PouOHKEBPSiE,  July  27, 1895. 

DEATH  OF  MRS.  GEO.  A.  PADLL. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Pauli  in  London,  on 
Thursday  last,  from  nervous  prostration,  was 
announced  in  The  Herald  of  the  2Sth  inst.  Up 
to  July  10th  her  letters,  received  in  this  city 
in  due  course  from  Edinburgh,  were  cheerful, 
and  though  she  had  found  it  necessary  to  • 
spare  herself  the  excitement  and  toil  of  keeping 
up  with  the  “Pilgrims,”  separating  from  them 
after  leaving  Ireland,  she  yet  hoped  to  complete 
the  tour  with  her  husband  (the  beloved  pastor 
of  the  Westminster  Church,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. ) 
by  “  easy  stages.  ”  Later,  and  the  only  further 
intelligence,  is  that  Mr.  Pauli  sailed  for  home  on 
the  St.  Louis,  due  in  New  York  the  latter  part 
of  this  week.  It  seems  that  the  limit  of  her  en¬ 
durance  from  bodily  weakness  and  nervous 
weariness  was  reached  sooner  than  she 
thought,  and  her  "homeward  journey”  began 
before  the  vacation  tour  was  over.  “So  He 
giveth  His  beloved  sleep.” 

Every  reader  of  the  religious  papers  knows 
Mrs.  George  A.  Pauli,  or  “Minnie  Kenney,” 
over  which  name  she  began  to  write  some  ten 
or  more  years  ago,  and  continued  that  pen- 
name  some  time  after  her  marriage.  She  has 
won  a  place  in  the  short-story  literature  of  the 
Church,  and  for  her  children,  and  ,has  been 
highly  esteemed  for  her  style  and  gifts  by  such 
a  critic  as  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  her  husband’s 
parish  at  Bloomfield  she  was  recognized  as  a 
“power  and  a  joy,”  admired  and  beloved. 

It  is  manifest  from  latest  letters  that  neither 
Dr.  Field  nor  any  of  the  company  had  heard 
of  this  sad  event,  one  that  will  bring  sorrow 
and  tenderest  feelings  of  regret  to  all  those 
hearts  in  the  midst  of  their  rejoicing  on  their 
most  delightful  journey.  The  death  of  Mrs. 
Pauli  will  carry  a  heavy  sorrow  to  a  very  wide 
circle,  including  all  who  have  read  her  books, 
or  known  her  personally. 

For  a  mid-summer  number  The  Evangelist 
will,  we  trust,  be  found  altogether  readable. 
Dr.  Cuyler  always  renews  bis  youth  at  Mohonk, 
and  the  same  at  Saratoga;  and  following  him 
Dr.  Dana,  so  long  the  pastor  of  the  Walnut- 
street  Church,  Philadelphia,  with  its  thou¬ 
sand  members,  writes  most  tenderly  of  Arthur 
Brooks,  whom  he  knew  closely  ;  then  from  one 
of  our  most  promising  inland  cities  comes 
some  timely  advice  “To  an  Inmate.”  etc.,  (the 
words  being  too  long  to  print  twice)  and 
which,  though  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously, 
contains  not  a  little  for  summer  rumination. 
And  the  School  of  Theology  at  Cleveland, 
which  began  and  ended  in  July,  was  a  great 
credit  to  its  devisers ;  next  Prof.  E.  Warren  Clark, 
who  has  seen  so  much  of  the  world,  writes  of 
the  recent  Endeavor  Convention  with  true  dis¬ 
cernment  of  the  “  hidings  of  its  power” ;  follow  - 
ing  our  Pilgrims  are  set  forward  through  Scot¬ 
land  ;  and  other  features,  including  the  able 
sermon  of  Dr.  Thomas  K.  Davis;  the  “Cool¬ 
ness  on  the  Front  Porch,”  and  several  favors  of 
regular  correspondents,  are  by  no  means  to  be 
overlooked.  Finally,  in  that  always  interesting 
portion  of  The  Evangelist,  we  mean  its  back 
pages,  may  be  found  at  page  29  about  the 
most  interesting  array  of  school  and  educa¬ 
tional  announcements  that  we  have  ever  pub¬ 
lished  I 
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Manual  of  Egyptian  Archjeolooy  and  Guide 
to  the  Study  of  Antiquities  in  Egypt.  For 
the  Use  of  Students  and  Travellers.  By 
G.  Maspero,  D.C  L.  Translated  by  Amelia 
B  Edwards.  New  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged  by  the  Author.  With  Three  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Nine  Illustrations.  New  Yonk : 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1895.  §2.25. 

There  are  few  men  so  well  qualified  by  wide 
experience  and  intimate  knowledge  to  write 
such  a  book  as  this,  as  Gaston  Maspero, 
“Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  Pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  College  de  France.  ex-Director  of 
Egyptian  Museums.”  There  are  also  few 
translators  so  well  qualified  for  the  work  of 
translation  as  was  the  late  Amelia  B.  Ed¬ 
wards,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Egypt  Ex¬ 
ploration  Fund,  a  writer  of  international  re¬ 
pute,  a  lover  of  the  subject,  and  a  most  en¬ 
gaging  literary  personality.  As  said  of  Saurin, 
Maspero  has  been  fortunate  in  his  translator. 
Both  the  style  and  the  spirit  of  the  volume  are 
those  of  an  original  work.  The  illustrations 
are  true  to  their  name,  and  they  are  numer¬ 
ous  enough  to  set  forth  the  text  with  much 
fullness  and  detal.  Besides  the  addition  of 
some  thirty  pages  to  this  (the  fourth)  edition, 
there  are  ten  new  illustrations,  separate  page- 
headings,  instead  of  the  monotonous  repetition 
of  the  last  chapter  heading,  explanatory  titles 
under  all  of  the  important  pictures,  and  best 
of  all,  a  complete  and  quite  satisfactory  index. 
The  size  and  weight  of  the  book  have  also 
been  reduced  so  as  to  adapt  it  more  fully  to 
the  use  of  the  traveller,  in  whose  hand  it  will 
he  found  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  volume  of 
Baedeker,  whose  red  covers  have  even  in¬ 
vaded  our  own  land,  describing  it  to  travellers 
from  abroad.  In  this  respect  it  is,  however, 
capable  of  still  further  improvement  by  the 
use  of  a  thinner  paper  and  a  closer  binding. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  unacquainted  with 
the  earlier  edition,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  summarize  the  contents  of  the  work.  It  is 
divided  into  five  chapters,  which  deal  with 
the  architecture,  tombs,  painting  and  sculp¬ 
ture,  and  industrial  arts  of  the  Egyptians. 
Houses,  their  mode  of  construction  and  dec¬ 
oration,  brick-making,  and  similar  topics 
make  up  the  first  chapter;  religious  architec¬ 
ture,  materials,  and  principles  of  construction, 
temples  and  their  decoration,  follow.  In  many 
respects  the  chapter  on  tombs  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  on  account  of  their  bearing  on  the 
religious  beliefs  of  the  people,  and  also  be¬ 
cause  upon  tomb  walls  were  placed  those  pic¬ 
tures  of  domestic  and  agricultural  life  which 
are  o\ir  only  source  of  information  upon  these 
topics.  The  Egyptian  who  took  delight  in  the 
multitude  of  domesticated  animals  which  be¬ 
longed  to  him,  caused  them  to  be  carefully 
sculptured  on  the  walls  of  his  “eternal  home,” 
and  enumerated  them  by  thousands.  His 
servants  were  treated  in  the  same  fashion, 
and  his  children  were  also  represented,  and 
their  names  given.  The  tomb  of  the  wealthy 
man  of  the  early  dynastiec  was  a  sort  of 
truncated  pyramid,  known  as  a  Mastaha. 
The  royal  tomb  was  the  pyramid,  and  the 
rock-hewn  tombs  of  later  times  deserve  our 
thanks  for  the  security  with  which  they  pre¬ 
served  their  charges,  some  of  them  intact  for 
thousands  of  years.  To  lovers  of  art  the 
chapter  on  Painting  and  Sculpture  will  be  of 
particular  interest.  The  mural  decorations 


employed  by  the  Egyptians  look  strange  to  us 
because  of  their  lack  of  perspective,  but  the 
single  objects  are  often  drawn  with  a  faithful¬ 
ness  which  calls  forth  surprise.  In  this  work 
the  processes  and  method  are  discussed  with 
much  detail,  and  in  a  most  fascinating  style. 
Drawing  and  composition,  technical  processes, 
and  sculpture,  are  the  particular  topics  to  which 
the  fourth  chapter  is  devoted.  The  greatest 
wonder  of  all  is  caused  by  the  delicacy  with 
which  these  people  of  antiquity  handled  hard 
stones  of  large  and  small  size.  The  statues  in 
hard  black  granite,  which  are  among  the  ear¬ 
liest  known  specimens  of  Egyptian  art,  are 
as  finely  wrought  as  any  in  their  history.  The 
perfection  with  which  agate,  carnelian,  jasper, 
lapis  lazuli,  steatite,  and  hematite  were 
worked,  might  well  arouse  the  emulation  of 
the  most  skillful  of  modern  lapidaries.  The 
use  of  glass,  ivory,  bronze,  and  faience  was 
widely  cultivated,  and  some  of  the  objects 
produced  were  of  rare  beauty  and  finish. 
These  are  some  of  the  things  described  in  the 
concluding  chapter,  under  the  head  of  stone, 
clay,  and  glass;  wood,  ivory,  leather,  and 
textile  fabrics ;  and  the  metals,  all  of  which 
are  included  under  The  Industrial  Arts. 

Such  is  the  book  before  us,  and  it  will  be 
found  quite  invaluable  by  any  who  desire  in¬ 
struction  in  the  matters  here  discussed.  It  is 
not  only  interesting,  but  authoritative,  being 
the  work  of  so  thorough  and  capable  a  scholar 
as  Prof.  Maspero. 

Doctrine  and  Life.  A  Study  of  Some  of  the 
Principal  Truths  of  the  Christian  Religion 
in  Their  Relation  to  Christian  Experience. 
By  George  B.  Stevens,  Ph  D. ,  D.D. ,  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  Yale  University.  Boston:  Silver, 
Burdett,  and  Company.  1895. 

Professor  Stevens  has  found  a  prolific  and 
profitable  theme.  The  subject  promises  rich 
fruit  in  the  sphere  of  theology,  and  even  more 
in  the  field  of  practical  life.  A  celebrated 
educator  was  reported  some  years  ago  to  have 
expressed  the  opinion  that  “Dogma  is  more 
important  than  life.”  The  report  was  in  part 
correct,  but  not  entirely  so,  and  there  are  few 
who  would  assent  to  the  statement  in  this 
bald  form.  The  truth  behind  the  statement 
is  that  the  spring  is  more  important  than  the 
stream,  the  motive  than  the  act.  The  truth 
which  Prof.  Stevens  brings  out  is  that  our 
beliefs  color  our  thoughts,  determine  our  mo¬ 
tives  and  generate  acts.  These  constitute 
our  lives,  and  thus  our  beliefs  have  a  primary 
importance.  The  author  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  some  men,  even  preachers,  rail  at 
theology,  disparage  its  importance,  and  decry 
its  study.  Ignorantly  or  thoughtlessly  such 
men  do  much  harm.  Their  shafts  are  aimed 
at  theological  excesses,  not  at  theology  itself, 
but  they  seem  not  to  be  aware  of  the  fact. 
Theology  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  re¬ 
ligious  life  that  psychology  does  to  mental 
life,  and  each  might  with  equal  justice  be 
relegated  to  the  limbo  of  useless  speculations. 

Professor  Stevens  goes  on  to  deal  with  the 
topics:  The  Soul  Naturally  Christian,  Belief 
in  God,  Revelation  and  the  Bible,  Character 
of  God,  Trinity,  Person  of  Christ,  Work  of  the 
Spirit,  Fact  of  Sin,  Atonement,  Intercession 
of  Christ,  Faith.  Love,  Prayer,  and  The  Fu¬ 
ture  Life.  In  his  pages  there  is  not  much  of 
speculation,  but  a  great  deal  of  discussion  of 
the  bearing  of  these  doctrines  upon  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life. 

The  theme  of  the  volume  is  aside  from  the 
usual  scope  of  the  instruction  in  dogmatics 
given  in  schools  of  theology.  It  touches  upon 
questions  of  vital  importance  to  preachers, 
and  it  opens  vistas  of  productive  thought  and 
profitable  preaching.  Hence  the  volume  is 
recommended  to  the  multitudes  of  preachers 
who  may  be  profited  by  this  exhibition  of  the 
relations  between  belief  and  act,  between 
dogma  and  life. 
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The  Miracles  of  Missions;  or.  Modem  Mar¬ 
vels  in  the  History  of  Missionary  Enter¬ 
prise.  By  Arthur  T.  Pierson.  D.  D.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Second  Series.  New  York :  Funk 
and  Wagnalls.  1895. 

Here  is  given  the  story  of  the  self-denying 
work,  and  their  life  in  savage  heathen  lands, 
of  men  whose  minds  were  full  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  whose  hearts  were  full  of  love  and 
pity  for  these  who  had  not  heard  of  Christ. 
This  book  tells  of  faithful  work  and  of  its 
wonderful  fruits,  seeming  like  a  miracle;  the 
many  that  turned  from  the  cruel  practices  of 
canabalism  to  the  beautiful  and  pure  teachings 
of  the  Gospel.  Among  much  that  is  interest¬ 
ing  we  mention  as  particularly  well  told  the 
story  of  Modern  Marvels  in  Formosa,  given  in 
the  words  of  Dr.  Mackay  and  in  a  letter  from 
his  converts,  interesting  and  quaintly  worded ; 
the  tale  of  the  long  funeral  march  of  Living¬ 
stone’s  faithful  guard,  bearing  bis  body  to  a 
safe  resting  place ;  the  story  of  the  conversion 
and  beautiful  consecrated  life  of  Samuel 
Crowther,  native  African  bishop  of  the  Niger, 
which  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  wonderful.  The 
marvels  cited  are  full  of  interest,  and  ought 
to  be  widely  known  in  justice  to  those  who 
have  done  such  good  work  for  Christ.  Dr. 
Pierson  describes  with  enthusiasm  the  work 
of  Dr.  Robert  McAll  for  France,  called  a 
Christian  country,  but  once  given  over  to 
skepticism,  now,  thanks  in  part  at  least  to 
the  Spirit’s  working  through  his  faithful  ser¬ 
vant,  passing  through  a  great  awakening. 
The  book  is  a  good  one  for  reading  in  mission¬ 
ary  circles. 

Woman’s  Work  in  the  Home.  As  Daughter, 
as  Wife,  and  as  Mother.  By  the  Venerable 
Archdeacon  Farrar.  Philadelphia:  Henry 
Altemus.  1895. 

This  is  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the  quiet  in¬ 
fluence  of  woman  in  her  true  sphere  of  use¬ 
fulness.  The  words  of  this  great  writer  and 
thinker  are  very  happy,  as  he  brings  examples 
from  history  and  fiction  of  the  place  the 
daughter  has  and  makes  in  the  home.  On 
the  merits  and  influence  of  the  wife,  those  of 
the  poets  are  particularly  cited  with  ample 
quotations.  Robert  Browning  and  Mrs.  Brown¬ 
ing  are  given  as  an  example  of  married  love 
and  congenial  tastes  and  work,  making  an 
ideal,  home.  The  great  influence  of  mothers 
on  the  future  of  their  sons  is  shown,  their 
early  teaching  and  example,  remaining,  blot¬ 
ting  out  or  piercing  through,  later  impressions. 

The  faults  of  Lord  Byron  were  strengthened 
by  the  unwise  and  unloving  treatment  of  hie 
mother.  Here  it  is  Mr.  Ruskin  who  bears 
the  most  loving  testimony  to  the  character  of 
his  mother  and  to  the  wisdom  of  her  system 
of  education. 

A  Wheel  Within  a  Wheel;  or.  How  I 
Learned  to  Ride  the  Bicycle.  WUh  Some 
Reflections  by  the  Way.  By  Frances  E. 
Willard.  Illlustrated  New  York:  Flem¬ 
ing  H.  Rovell  Company.  50  cents. 

Beginning  at  fifty-three  years  of  age.  Miss 
Willard,  in  three  months  of  fifteen  minutes 
daily  practice,  mastered  that  intricate  ma¬ 
chine,  the  bicycle.  Lady  Henry  Somerset 
made  a  present  of  one  to  Miss  Willard,  who 
named  it  Gladys,  and  now  that  she  is  mistress 
of  it,  she  enjoys  it  even  more  than  horseback 
riding,  as  it  gives  her  the  exercise  of  walking 
with  the  pleasure  of  covering  ground  rapidly. 
Miss  Willard  concludes  that  failure  comes  from 
a  wobbling  wilF  rather  than  from  a  wobbling 
wheel.  She  had  one  painful  fall,  but  mounted 
again  and  kept  on.  “Go  thou  and  do  like¬ 
wise”  is  her  advice.  The  side  talks  that  she 
gives  are  bright  and  helpful,  and  the  little 
glimpses  of  her  past  experience  make  us  feel  as 
if  it  were  an  old  friend  who  talks  and  advises 
us  in  such  a  charming  and  friendly  manner. 
The  illustrations  are  of  Miss  Willard,  Gladys, 
and  the  teachers,  in  various  stages  of  learning 
to  ride,  and  at  the  last.  Miss  Willard  tri- 
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umphput  over  Gladys,  taking  a  ride  in  an 
English  lane.  There  is  also  a  view  of  Eastnor 
Castle,  where,  on  the  terrace,  she  had  her 
lessons.'  The  cover  is  appropriately  designed 
in  wheels  and  lines  in  sage  green  and  silver. 

Actual  Africa  ;  or.  The  Coming  Continent. 
A  Tour  of  Exploration.  By  Frank  Vin¬ 
cent.  With  a  Map  and  Over  One  Hun¬ 
dred  Illustrations.  New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  and  Company.  $5. 

The  question  that  naturally  suggests  itself 
to  the  mind  upon  reading  the  first  word  of 
this  title  is,  “What  does  it  meant”  Have  all 
previous  travellers  told  us  things  not  in  accord 
with  fact,  and  have  their  narratives  not  con¬ 
tained  actual  experiences?  There  is  little  in 
the  book  to  explain  the  use  of  the  word,  and 
one  has  to  resort  in  some  degree  to  conjecture. 
No  doubt  the  first  part  of  the  title  means, 
“Africa  as  I  saw  it.”  Mr.  Vincent’s  explora¬ 
tions  did  not  include  the  whole  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  only  the  fringe,  and  the  things  which 
he  did  not  see  would  require  far  more  space 
to  detail  than  he  has  given  to  what  he  did 
see.  The  portions  of  Africa  which  be  traversed 
include  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tripoli,  and  Egypt, 
Mauritius  and  Madagascar,  Zanzibar  and 
Mozambique,  Cape  Colony,  and  some  of  the 
States  at  the  extreme  South,  Angola,  a  part 
of  the  Congo,  and  three  of  its  tributaries, 
French  Congo,  Cameroons,  Ourinea,  Liberia, 
Sierra  Leone,  Cape  Verde,  Teneriffe,  and 
Maderia.  In  other  words,  with  the  exception 
of  Egypt  and  the  Cape,  the  only  considerable 
excursion  into  the  interior  was  that  along  the 
tributaries  of  the  Congo.  One  must  confess 
to  some  disappointment  as  to  the  extent  of 
“Actual”  Africa. 

The  second  portion  of  the  title  may  be  said 
to  be  almost  a  commonplace.  Africa  contains 
more  unexplored  territory  than  any  other  por 
tion  of  the  globe.  It  has  a  past,  but  it  is  dark 
except  in  spots,  and  civilization  has  not  yet 
made  great  advances  save  at  the  extreme 
South  and  in  the  North,  with  a  few  oases 
along  the  coast  east  and  west.  Having  no 
great  past,  its  significance  lies  in  the  future, 
and  doubtless  the  coming  generation  will  see 
great  changes  there. 

But  the  volume  is  still  further  disappointing. 
Mr.  Vincent  is  an  experienced  traveller ‘and  a 
writer  of  many  books.  His  experience  in  both 
directions  should  have  taught  him  two  lessons. 
On  the  one  side  it  was  his  to  delve  more  deeply 
than  he  has  done  into  the  past  of  the  places 
which  he  has  visited,  and  thus  to  make  his 
book  more  than  a  superficial  record  of  things 
as  they  appeared  to  him.  This  lack  is  par¬ 
ticularly  evident  in  his  chapters  on  Egypt. 
They  are,  apparently,  mere  transcripts  from 
his  note  books,  without  even  the  solidity  of  a 
quotation  from  Baedeker.  His  treatment  of 
other  places  is  sketchy,  with  mention  of  many 
things  of  trivial  importance,  and  omissions  of 
many  facts  which  might  instruct  his  readers. 

Again,  Mr.  Vincent’s  experience  might  have 
helped  his  literary  style.  Usually  it  is  that  of 
plain  narrative  without  any  attempt  at  “fine” 
writing,  but  occasionally  it  is  careless  in  the 
extreme,  and  at  times  quite  childish. 

One  feature  of  the  book,  however,  is  worthy 
of  all  praise— its  numerous  illustrations.  They 
are  all  of  full-page  size  and  several  of  them  are 
truly  magnificent.  Objection  might  be  made 
to  a  few,  but  as  a  rule,  they  are  admirable. 

On  the  whole,  the  book  is  disappointing.  It 
is  large  and  pretentious,  but  lacking  in  the 
qualities  which  give  permanence  to  works  of 
this  character.  To  be  sure,  it  is  delightful  to 
follow  an  experienced  traveller  through  unu¬ 
sual  paths,  and  we  are  not  prepared  to  say 
that  things  are  not  as  he  reports  them  to  be. 
In  the  future,  the  book  will  be  found  useful 
as  a  guage  how  things  were  when  the  author 
saw  them,  and  that  is  its  chief  function  now. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  of  Dr  S.  D.  Mc¬ 
Connell,  rector  of  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  to  compare  the  outlines  of  pulpit 
discourses  which  he  has  collected  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  series  of  his  Sermon  Stuff,  with  the  pern- 
mican  used  as  an  article  of  food  in  the  high 
latitudes.  The  comparison  is  apt  in  two  ways : 
Pemmican  is  heavy  food  if  taken  alone,  and  to 
be  of  use  it  must  be  softened  and  mixed  with 
other  things  of  a  lighter  character ;  it  is  also 
an  exceedingly  rich  sort  of  concentrated  meat. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  latter  part  of  the 
analogy  was  not  in  Dr.  McConnell’s  mind 
when  he  employed  it,  for  it  savors  of  a  degree 
of  praise  which  the  author  would  not  have 
dealt  out  to  himself.  We  may  be  allowed  the 
privilege,  however.  Sermon  plans  have  been 
printed  from  time  out  of  mind,  and  there  are 
intimations  that  the  practice  of  using  other 
men’s  sermons  is  attempting  to  gain  a  foot¬ 
hold  in  this  land  of  ours.  There  are  those 
who  find  the  same  sort  of  immorality  attach¬ 
ing  to  the  use  of  another  man’s  plan  as  to 
using  another  man’s  sermon.  Others  see  a 
difference  between  them,  and  that  differerce, 
if  it  exists,  lies  in  the  way  in  which  the  plan 
is  used.  Servile  use  is  akin  to  stealing ;  more 
need  not  be  said.  These  plans  of  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Connell  do  not  readily  lend  themselves  to  such 
use,  and  in  saying  this  the  highest  praise  is 
bestowed  upon  the  volume  and  its  sixty-five 
aggregations  of  “stuff.”  An  examination  of  a 
number  of  them  indicates  that  they  are  more 
like  goads  than  crutches,  more  like  ladders 
than  elevators.  (Whittaker.  $1.) 

One  of  the  best  known  books  of  a  previous 
generation  was  Archbishop  Whately’s  Historic 
Doubts  Relative  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  It  was 
aimed  at  the  scepticism  of  David  Hume  and 
at  the  principles  upon  which  Hume’s  philoso¬ 
phy  rested.  The  evidence  upon  which  the 
average  Englishman  rested  his  belief  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  deeds  of  Napoleon  was  subject  to 
examination  similar  to  that  employed  by  Hume 
in  regard  to  the  New  Testament  miracles.  It 
was  an  effective  retort,  and  has  not  entirely 
lost  its  power  to-  day,  though  the  grounds  of 
objection  have  shifted  much  in  the  interval. 
As  a  classic  in  apologetic  literature  it  is  wor 
thy  of  preservation,  and  the  publishers  have 
done  well  in  bringing  it  out  in  a  neat  and  at¬ 
tractive  form.  (Putnams.) 

The  row  of  books  is  still  increasing  which 
marks  the  activity  of  the  Brooklyn  Ethical 
Association  in  the  line  of  popular  lectures  and 
discussion  upon  a  great  variety  of  topic  into 
whose  consideration  the  word  or  process  called 
“evolution”  can  by  any  means  be  brought. 
The  sixth  volume  in  the  series  bears  the  title, 
Life  and  the  Conditions  of  Survival,  with  the 
sub-titles.  The  Physical  Basis  of  Ethics,  So 
ciology,  and  Religion.  The  topics  discussed 
are :  Cosmic  Evolution  as  Related  to  Ethics ; 
Solar  Energy ;  The  Atmosphere  and  Life ; 
Water;  Food,  Structural  Variations ;  Locomo¬ 
tion,  and  Its  Relation  to  Survival;  Labor  as 
a  Factor  in  Evolution :  Protective  Covering  ; 
Shelter;  Habit;  From  Natural  to  Christian 
Selection ;  Sanitation,  and  Religion  as  a  Fac¬ 
tor  in  Social  Evolution.  Here  is  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  some  of  them  far  more 
attractive  than  others.  Among  the  writers  are 
doctors,  professors,  lawyers,  ladies  and  clergy¬ 
men  and  with  regard  to  them  the  introduction 
contains  the  somewhat  equivocal  statement 
that  “The  writers  are  for  the  most  part  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  topics  assigned  them  for  treatment.  ” 
Each  paper  is  followed  hy  an  outline  of  the 
discussion  which  succeeded  the  reading,  and 
the  whole  forms  an  interesting  volume.  The 
language  of  the  title  may  he  somewhat  start¬ 
ling  to  conservative  readers,  but  the  terminol¬ 
ogy  employed  is  simply  a  refiex  of  the  writer’s 


conceptions,  and  with  these  even  their  oppo¬ 
nents  should  become  acquainted.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  their  bark  is  wor^e  than  their 
bite,  and  into  tbe  fabric  of  their  discussions 
are  woven  many  things  valuable  to  know. 
(Charles  H.  Kerr  and  Company,  Chicago.  ) 

An  exhaustive  genealogy  is  a  book  of  lim¬ 
ited  circulation  so  far  as  the  public  is  con¬ 
cerned.  It  is  of  interest  to  two  clases :  to 
members  and  connections  of  the  particular 
family,  and  to  those  who  love  to  trace  the 
connection  between  events  and  individuals. 
To  such  is  to  be  commended  a  recent  volume 
containing  the  Marsh  Genealogy,  giving  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  descendants  of  John  Marsh  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  1636-1859,  also  including 
seme  account  of  English  Marshes,  and  a 
sketch  of  the  Marsh  Family  Association  of 
America.  It  is  a  book  of  over  -500  pages,  com¬ 
piled,  edited,  and  published  by  Dwight  Whit¬ 
ney  Marsh  of  Amherst,  Mass.  It  is  a  noble 
volume,  and  stands  for  an  immense  amount 
of  labor.  Numerous  biographical  sketches  add 
materially  to  its  general  value. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad  for  August 
gives  parts  of  the  addresses  of  Dr.  Henry  M. 
Booth  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Roberts  before  the  Gen- 
ral  Assembly.  An  article  on  the  Armenian 
Massacre,  by  Di.  John  K.  Wright  of  Salmas, 
Persia,  repeats  some  almost  incredible  state¬ 
ments  of  Armenian  refugees  as  to  the  atrocities 
of  the  Kurds  and  Turkish  soldiers.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  foreign  subject  is  Korea,  concerning 
which  there  are  a  number  of  timely  articles. 

The  Hartford  Seminary  Record  for  June  and 
August  (Hartford,  Conn.),  contains  along  let¬ 
ter  (necessarily  anonymous)  describing  in  de¬ 
tail  the  horrors  of  'The  Armenian  Massacre, 
much  of  the  matter  being  from  the  point  of 
view  of  an  eye-witness,  and  the  accuracy  of 
the  whole,  of  rather,  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  writer,  being  vouched  for  by  the  editors. 
The  article  is  full  of  horrors,  entirely  substan¬ 
tiating  the  worst  that  has  been  reported. 

The  Pilgrim  Teacher  for  August  contains  an 
admirable  article  by  Dr.  H.  Clay  Trumbull  on 
Desert  Living,  with  reference,  of  course,  to 
the  current  Sunday-school  lessons.  What  he 
says  of  the  abstemiousness  of  the  Bedawi  of 
the  present  day  will  astonish  most  teachers, 
but  it  throws  great  light  on  the  very  perplex¬ 
ing  subject  of  the  food  supply  of  the  wander¬ 
ing  Israelites.  Ihe  Arab  attendants  of  Dr. 
Trumbull’s  party  ate  only  one  meal  a  day,  and 
that  consisted  merely  of  a  flour  paste  baked 
on  hot  stones.  At  the  same  time,  the  practi¬ 
cability  of  carrying  large  supplies  was  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  sumptuous  meals  prepared  daily 
for  the  Western  travellers,  and  the  luxury  of 
their  tents  and  other  appointments.  More¬ 
over,  as  Dr.  Trumbull  points  out,  “the  actual 
caravan  march  of  the  host  in  the  desert  was 
in  all  but  a  few  days  or  weeks  at  the  most.” 
The  remaining  time  was  passed  in  the  fertile 
wadies  (valleys)  around  Kadesh  Barnea,  or  in 
the  well  watered  and  comparatively  fertile 
plain  below  Sinai.  Of  course  Dr  Trumbull 
does  nut  question  “tbe  truth  or  the  need  of 
the  miraculous  supply  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness.  ” 
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A  COOLNESS  ON  THE  FRONT  PORCH. 

“No  controversy!  Give  our  readers  cool 
breezes  from  the  mountains  and  the  sea,”  said 
Dr.  Field  as  he  sailed  “away  for  peace  and 
quiet”  in  Europe.  I  was  wonderfully  glad  to 
bear  this  parting  injuncion  of  the  genial, 
placid  Editor  who  can  do  such  an  amount  of 
stirring  up  when  he  deems  it  imprudent  to 
keep  his  pen  still.  But  how  much  of  a  re¬ 
straint  does  this  put  upon  the  rest  of  us  who 
are  not  going  off  to  the  mountains  nor  the 
seas? 

The  very  next  column  of  our  good  Evange¬ 
list  gives  us  this  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Morris: 
“I  cannot  express  the  deep,  poignant  regret 
with  which  I  read  in  the  last  Evangelist  the 
intimation  that  Union  is  to  become  that 
strange  and  anomalous  thing  in  America,  an 
undenominational  Seminary.” 

Reading  this  to-day  I  thought  of  the  stiff 
breeze  that  blew  last  night  just  as  we  were 
gathering  for  our  accustomed  Sabbath  evening 
union  meeting  at  the  Rink,  where  we  usually 
have  an  audience  approaching  a  thousand 
people  during  the  summer  months.  Last 
night  the  day  had  been  oppressively  hot,  and 
the  black  clouds  of  the  early  evening  gave 
hopeful  signs  that  the  great  drought  which 
has  lasted  all  the  spring  would  soon  be  broken. 
Some  of  the  people  were  gathered  and  others 
w^ere  turning  back,  and  so  we  hurriedly  dis¬ 
missed  the  few  before  the  blessed  downpour 
should  catch  us,  and  hastened  away  to  our 
homes.  There  was  no  keeping  one’s  hat  on 
as  we  went  home.  It  was  dark  in  the  day¬ 
light,  and  the  dusty  wind  bit  and  burned  and 
sifted  its  sand  into  everything.  Some  few 
trees  were  laid  prostrate,  but  after  all,  not  a 
drop  of  rain  fell  I  We  are  as  dry  as  ever.  In¬ 
deed,  we  are  dryer! 

Isn’t  this  something  like  controversy  in 
Church  matters  that  blows  hot  and  throws 
dust  into  everybody’s  eyes  and  makes  people 
thirstier  than  ever  for  the  sweet  water  of  life  I 
If  it  be  treason  to  make  such  a  comparison  as 
this,  I  must  be  pardoned.  I  was  born,  minis¬ 
terially,  in  1870,  that  blessed  year  of  the  Re¬ 
union,  and  my  earliest  recollection  of  things 
ecclesiastical  and  Assemblyan  is  in  seeing 
those  splendid,  courtly  men.  Dr.  Musgrave 
and  Dr.  Adams,  vying  with  each  other  to  see 
which  could  be  the  most  courteous,  affable, 
Christian,  and  regardful  of  each  other’s  feel¬ 
ings  and  the  feeling  of  the  other’s  former 
church  which  each  represented.  I  have  de¬ 
sired  to  have  such  the  spirit  of  my  ministry, 
and  so  the  scorching  winds  of  controversy 
which  have  prevailed  for  the  past  few  years 
have  had  no  attraction  for  me. 

I  note,  also,  what  is  said  editorially  about 
its  being  “by  no  means  certain”  that  Union  is 
to  become  “an  undenominational  seminary.” 
This  invites  a  little  look  backward,  and  I  de¬ 
sire  to  keep  exceedingly  cool  while  we  recall 
some  things  concerning  the  relations  between 
Union  Seminary  and  the  Assembly.  Is  it  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  wrong  has  always  been  on  one 
side?  If  Union  has  some  concessions  to  make 
before  harmonious  relations  can  be  restored, 
has  there  been  nothing  wrong  or  unseemly  on 
the  part  of  the  Assembly  and  parts  of  the 
Church  as  represented  by  the  Presbyteries 
which  raised  such  an  outcry  against  Dr. 
Briggs  and  practically  passed  judgment  upon 
him  before  be  bad  been  heard  in  self-defence? 

Who  does  not  recall  the  “now  or  never”  cry 
which  was  so  often  repeated  in  the  debate  at 
Detroit  over  the  disapproval  of  the  “transfer” 
of  Dr.  Briggs  from  one  chair  to  another  in 
Union  Seminary?  Are  we  far  enough  away 
from  those  exciting  scenes  to  calmly  admit 
the  fact  that  this  was  not  true?  Of  course  it 
was  “now  or  never”  to  exercise  the  “veto 
power,”  but  in  this  case  there  was  a  doubtful 
right  in  its  exercise,  because  it  was  a  transfer 


and  not  an  original  appointment  that  was 
under  consideration,  and  therefore  the  more 
j  need  of  deliberation.  “He  that  believeth  shall 
not  make  baste.”  And  the  great,  strong,  usu¬ 
ally  calm  Piesbyterian  Assembly,  conscious 
of  its  own  lights,  powers,  and  integrity, 
ought  to  have  found  a  sufhoient  method^of 
defending  the  faith  for  which  it  stood  with¬ 
out  the  hasty  exercise  of  a  power  which  the 
Assembly  itself  afterwards  conceded  to  be  of 
doubtful  right,  by  proposing  to  submit  this 
very  question  to  arbitration.  (See  Assembly 
Minutes,  1892,  pp.  176,  202.) 

But  it  was  not  true  at  Detroit  that  the 
heresies  of  the  accused  Professor  must  be  put 
under  repression  “now  or  never.”  There  was 
no  need  of  such  baste,  especially  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  a  doubtful  power.  What  church  Ses¬ 
sion  in  all  the  land,  with  a  case  of  discipline 
opening  before  it,  would  have  been  in  such 
readiness  to  take  extremest  measures? 

The  true  method  of  discipline  was  begun 
only  when  the  case  was  taken  up  by  the  Pres¬ 
bytery.  Some  of  us  have  been  able  to  find  no 
slightest  trace  of  evidence  that  the  veto  power 
was  ever  granted  for  the  purpose  of  being 
used*  to  stop  a  transfer,  and  some  of  us  are 
quite  certain  that  it  will  never  again  be  used 
in  such  connection,  and  that  if  it  had  been  re¬ 
served  for  use  only  in  case  of  original  appoint¬ 
ments  there  is  not  a  Seminary  in  the  land  but 
would  have  recognized  its  use  by  the  Assembly 
without  a  thought  of  resistance. 

But  all  this,  while  it  may  have  been  unjust 
and  aggravating,  does  not  justify  Union  Sem¬ 
inary  in  its  failure  to  recognize  the  suspen 
sion  from  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Briggs.  This 
suspension  is  an  accomplished  fact,  brought 
about  in  due  process  of  ecclesiastical  machin¬ 
ery,  and  ought  to  be  submitted  to,  and  if 
Union  Seminary  had  promptly  recognized  this, 
as  Albert  Barnes  recognized  his  suspension. 
Dr.  Briggs,  and  the  Seminary  also,  would  have 
had  two  friends,  yes,  a  dozen,  where  now  they 
have  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  seem  as  though 
the  last  Assembly  might  have  found  a  better 
way  of  How  to  do  it,  than  to  enjoin  New  York 
Presbytery’s  sending  students  to  Union  Sem¬ 
inary.  Here  is  the  way  one  of  the  strong  pas¬ 
tors  in  one  of  our  Middle  State  churches  ex¬ 
presses  himself  in  a  letter  to  me:  “I  do  not 
like  the  boycotting  of  the  Union  Seminary 
students.  It  looks  like  small  work.  Our  con 
tention  is  with  the  corporation,  not  with  the 
professors  in  good  standing  in  their  Presby¬ 
teries,  or  with  a  few  poor  students.  What 
right,  at  any  rate,  has  a  Presbytery  to  refuse 
to  license  a  man  whom  God  has  called  to 
preach  and  who  can  give  good  proof  of  his 
call  and  preparation,  yea,  even  though  Beelze¬ 
bub  may  have  slipped  into  one  of  the  chairs 
of  his  teachers?” 

I  do  not  understand  my  friend  to  liken  Dr. 
Briggs  to  Beelzebub.  I  know  his  spirit  so 
well  that  I  know  he  would  not  do  this.  He  is 
only  making  a  strong  supposition,  and  yet 
he  has  been  from  the  first,  and  so  continues  to 
be,  a  strong  conservative  and  an  uncompro¬ 
mising  opponent  of  Dr.  Briggs’  and  Dr.  Smith’s 
views. 

Is  there  not  some  right  way  of  peace  between 
Union  Seminary  and  the  General  Assembly? 
There  is  no  danger,  nor  has  there  ever  been 
any  danger,  that  the  Presbyterian  Church 
would  ever  be  divided  over  the  question  of 
confidence  in  the  Word  of  God.  Her  faith  in 
the  “inspired  and  infallible  rule  of  faith  and 
practice”  is  too  deep  and  too  well  based,  but 
there  is  danger  over  questions  of  administra¬ 
tion  and  government,  unless  great  patience, 
entire  fairness,  and  absolute  conformity  to  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  constitution  be  ob¬ 
served.  Douglas  P.  Putnam. 

Ok  thk  Fbomt  Pobcb,  July,  1806. 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  period  of  absen¬ 
teeism  in  our  pulpits  and  churches.  Nearly 
all  of  our  pastors  are  away,  and  many  of  the 
people  are  also  out  of  town,  especially  over  the 
Sabbaths.  There  are  no  “religious  items”  that 
it  seems  worth  while  to  note.  Some  building 
work  is  under  way.  A  parish  building  is  be¬ 
ing  erected  in  connection  with  Hope  Church, 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  Bolton,  D.D.,  pastor.  Then 
the  Olivet  Church  people,  the  Rev.  Loyal  Y. 
Graham,  D.D. ,  pastor,  have  demolished  their 
old  parish  building  and  are  putting  up  a  new 
one  which  will  provide  greatly  increased  ac¬ 
commodations  for  Sunday-school,  prayer-meet¬ 
ings,  and  the  other  departments  of  the 
church.  The  Tioga  Church,  the  Rev.  Dr.  W. 
L.  Ledwith,  pastor,  is  doing  a  similar  work 
while  the  pastor  is  abroad. 

The  Rev.  H.  Clay  Trumbull,  D.D.,  sailed  re¬ 
cently  for  a  brief  rest  in  Europe.  Dr.  Trum¬ 
bull’s  health  is  not  quite  up  to  par  this  sum¬ 
mer,  but  his  physicians  assure  him  that  rest 
will  put  him  again  in  condition  for  full  duty. 

The  new  Presbyterian  House  which  has  been 
a  dream  for  so  long,  will  soon  begin  to  as¬ 
sume  material  shape.  In  course  of  a  few 
months  a  large,  handsome  structure  may  be 
seen  rising  skyward  on  the  corner  of  Walnut 
and  Juniper  Streets,  which  will  be  an  im¬ 
pressive  monument  to  Presbyterianism  in 
Philadelphia. 

The  increasing  business  of  the  Board  of  Pub¬ 
lication,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  other 
Boards  which  have  their  home  here,  made  a 
new  building  an  imperative  necessity.  Ground 
could  not  be  obtained  adjoining  the  present 
premises,  and  therefore  the  Committee  on 
Building  purchased  the  property  on  the  corner 
of  Walnut  and  Juniper  Streets,  running  back 
to  Sansom  Street.  The  lot  thus  obtained  has 
a  frontage  on  Walnut  Street  of  75  feet  and  on 
Juniper  Street  of  235  feet. 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Huston  has  been  chosen  archi¬ 
tect  of  the  new  building.  Mr.  Huston  is  a 
graduate  of  Princeton  College  of  the  class  of 
1892.  He  designed  the  new  halls  of  the  liter¬ 
ary  societies  which  grace  the  elm-shaded 
Princeton  campus,  and  are  known  as  perhaps 
the  best  specimens  of  pure  Greek  architecture 
in  America.  He  also  drew  the  plans  and 
superintended  the  building  of  the  new  Casino 
at  Princeton.  To  good  artistic  ability  Mr. 
Huston  adds  an  earnest  Presbyterian  spirit, 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  new  building 
will  exhibit  tbe  Presbyterian  idea  from  foun¬ 
dation  to  comice. 

The  building  is  to  be  eight  stories  in 
height.  On  the  Walnut  Street  front  a  great 
arch  will  rear  itself  over  the  entrance  to  the 
book  store,  and  there  will  be  two  large  show 
windows,  one  for  the  use  of  the  Board  of 
Publication,  the  other  lighting  the  interior  of 
the  Safe  Deposit  Company’s  room. 

The  basement  will  cover  tbe  entire  area  of 
the  lot,  and  will  contain  tbe  packing  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Board  of  Publication,  toilet  rooms, 
dining  room  for  employes,  a  barber  shop.  Safe 
Deposit  Company  cellar,  and  boiler  room,  with 
heating,  electric,  and  elevator  plants. 

On  the  first  floor  there  will  be  a  large  sales¬ 
room  and  a  general  business  department,  and 
further  back  the  periodical  department.  To 
the  right  will  be  the  Safe  Deposit  Company ’s 
oflSce.  Back  on  Sansom  Street  there  will  be 
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an  open  space  for  wagons  and  space  to  load  or 
unload.  There  will  be  entrances  on  the  north, 
east,  and  south  sides. 

On  the  east  side,  that  is,  on  Juniper  Street, 
will  be  the  entrance  to  the  passenger  elevators, 
of  which  there  will  be  four.  Taking  one  of 
these  to  the  second  door  we  will  find  two  au¬ 
ditoriums.  The  larger  of  these  will  seat  1,176 
persons,  and  is  intended  to  be  used  for  con¬ 
ventions,  lectures,  and  entertainments,  and 
will  be  rented  for  such  purposes.  The  smaller 
auditorium  will  have  a  seating  capacity  of 
260,  and  will  be  used  for  the  ministers’  meet¬ 
ings,  missionary  meetings,  etc. 

Besides  these  auditoriums  there  will  be 
rooms  for  the  Presbyterian  Committee  on 
Church  Extension,  the  Woman’s  Home  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Societies,  Sabbath  school 
Superintendents’  Department,  toilet  rooms, 
and  three  ofliccs  to  rent.  The  entresol  will 
contain  the  gallery  of  the  main  auditorium, 
the  stair  hall,  and  fifteen  offices,  which  can 
be  rented. 

On  the  third  fioor  will  be  the  offices  of  the 
Board  of  Publication,  including  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s,  recording  clerk’s,  committee  room. 
Board  room,  editorial  rooms,  Sabbath -school 
Missionary  Department,  the  library,  room  for 
the  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad,  rooms  for  the 
Publication  Department,  together  with  toilet 
rooms  and  janitor’s  room. 

The  fourth  fioor  will  contain  offices  for  the 
Board  of  Ministerial  Relief,  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  in¬ 
cluding  a  conference  room,  storage  room,  li¬ 
brary,  and  offices.  Besides  these  there  will  be 
eleven  offices  for  rental. 

The  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  fioors  will  each 
contain  thirty-three  offices.  To  each  one  will 
be  allowed  280  square  feet.  On  the  eighth 
floor  there  will  be  thirteen  offices  for  rent,  a 
banquet  hall  for  the  Presbyterian  Social 
Union,  also  reception  rooms,  cloak  and  dress¬ 
ing  rooms,  a  storeroom,  kitchen,  and  serving 
room. 

This  makes  a  grand  total  of  141  rooms  from 
which  revenue  can  be  collected,  and  provides 
for  the  free  housing  of  the  Boards,  the  His¬ 
torical  Society,  and  the  Social  Union.  All 
these  offices  will  be  furnished  in  light  wood, 
and  each  will  contain  a  fireproof  closet,  a 
wardrobe  with  a  mirror  on  the  inside  of  the 
door,  and  a  wash-basin.  Every  room  in  the 
building  will  have  direct  light  and  ventilation, 
two  light  wells  being  provided,  one  near  the 
Sansom  Street  side  for  lighting  the  offices  on 
the  west  side  of  the  building,  and  one  starting 
from  the  roof  of  the  auditorium,  so  that  direct 
light  may  enter  the  offices  on  the  Walnut 
street  end. 

The  corridors  and  toilet  rooms  will  all  be 
lined  with  asphalt  or  cement,  and  each  corri¬ 
dor  will  be  provided  with  a  mail  chute  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  United  States  mail  box  on  the  first 
floor.  The  heating,  electric,  and  elevator 
plants  will  all  be  set  on  foundations  isolated 
from  those  of  the  main  building,  so  as  to  in¬ 
sure  noiseless  running,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  all  heat,  smoke,  gases,  etc.,  outside 
the  building. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Weber.  Ph.D. ,  pastor  of  the 
German  Presbyterian  Church  of  Peace  in  this 
city,  has  been  elected  to  the  Professorship  of 
Hebrew  and  Church  History  in  the  German 
Theological  Seminary,  Newark,  N.  J.  It  is 
understood  that  Mr.  Weber  will  accept  the  ap¬ 
pointment  and  enter  on  his  new  duties  in  the 
autumn.  He  has  been  a  faithful  and  laborious 
pastor  here  for  a  number  of  years  and  is  much 
beloved  by  his  people  and  his  co-Presbyters. 

J.  R.  Miller. 


“  ENOCH  WAIiKED  WITH  GOD.” 

Fast  dies  the  weary,  sammer  day; 

In  the  tar  west  law  falls  the  snn; 

Lons  shadows  dark,  with  coolins  grey. 

Across  the  faint,  sweet  meadows  run. 

'Tis  nature's  hour  of  pause  and  praver. 

Enoch,  the  pure,  the  true,  the  good. 

»  With  rev'rent  heart,  breathes  the  sweet  air 
At  tent's  wide  door,  and  thinks  of  God. 

Star  follows  star  with  sparkling  face, 

Beads  its  swift  tale  from  heights  above 
Through  endless  paths  of  solemn  space. 

That  all  is  God,  and  God  is  love. 

Enoch,  the  pure,  the  true,  the  good. 

Still  thinks  of  God,  and  bows  his  be-acl. 

He  knows  Him  near,  he  feels  Him  close. 

He  speaks  His  name,  he  hears  His  tread. 

Stretched  soft  from  out  the  dewy  night 
He  feels  a  kind,  compelling  hand. 

Trembling  with  joy,  he  clasps  it  tight. 

And  follows  through  the  holy  land. 

So  blessed  Enoch  walked  with  God 
In  evenings  cool,  by  paths  unknown. 

Up  unseen  heavenly  hills  be  trod 
By  unknown  paths,  with  God  alone. 

Helen  L.  Baldwin. 


THOSE  “BLUE  LAWS  ’  AGAIN, 

An  Illinois  pastor  wishes  “to  know  about 
the  book  which  proves  that  the  so-called  ‘Blue 
Laws’  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  had  no  ex¬ 
istence,  and  that  the  whole  storj"  was  fabri¬ 
cated  in  revenge  by  an  Episcopal  minister  who 
was  expelled  from  Connecticut  for  disloyalty.” 

The  belief  in  the  genuineness  of  these  “Blue 
Law^s”  is  as  persistent  and  as  baseless  as  the  be¬ 
lief  in  Parson  Weems’s  oft-told  tale  of  George 
W'ashington  and  his  little  hatchet.  We  meet 
constant  reference  to  them  in  the  daily  press, 
especially  during  the  prevalence  of  such  a 
controversy  as  that  now  waging  in  New  York 
City  over  the  enforcement  of  the  excise  laws. 
For  this  reason,  taking  our  friend’s  letter  for 
a  text,  we  will  briefly  traverse  once  more  the 
testimony  in  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
veracious  Peter’s  statement. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Andrew  Peters,  LL.D.,  the 
author  of  A  General  History  of  Connecticut, 
was  born  in  that  State  in  1735,  became  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  in 
1760,  and  took  charge  two  years  later  of  the 
Episcopal  churches  of  Hartford  and  Hebron. 
In  1774,  on  account  of  his  obtrusive  toryism, 
he  was  forced  to  flee  to  England,  where  in 
1781  he  published  the  famous  History.  Of 
this  work  the  London  Monthly  Review  re¬ 
marked  (April,  1782):  “We  observe  in  it  so 
many  marks  of  party  spleen  and  idle  credulity 
that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  alto¬ 
gether  unworthy  of  the  public  attention” ;  and 
this  is  the  judgment  of  all  sober  critics  from 
that  day  to  this.  Alibone’s  Dictionary  of  Au¬ 
thors,  says  of  it:  “This  is  not  considered  the 
most  veracious  cf  chronicles,”  and  quotes  the 
reference  to  it  by  Dr.  Dwight,  President  of 
Yale  College,  as  “that  mass  of  folly  and  false¬ 
hood  commonly  called  Peters’s  History  of 
Connecticut.”  Governor  John  S.  Peters  of 
Connecticut  speaks  of  it  as  containing  “many 
statements  which  are  alike  apocryphal  and 
ludicrous,”  adding  that  he  is  “not  aware  that 
it  is  ever  quoted  as  historical  authority” — as 
it  certainly  is  not  by  any  one  whose  judgment 
is  entitled  to  credit.  Palfrey,  in  his  History 
of  New  England,  says:  “The  existence  at  any 
time  of  a  code  containing  provisions  such  as 
are  quoted  above,  is  a  mere  fabrication,  nor 
is  there  any  record  of  so  much  as  a  single 
judgment  pronounced  agreeable  to  the  tenor 
of  such  provisions.  ”  And  Dr.  J.  Hammond 
Trumbull  of  Hartford,  a  scholar  of  great  eru¬ 
dition,  has  demonstrated  the  falsity  of  the 
fabrication  in  a  book  entitled.  The  True  Blue 
Laws  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven,  and  the 
False  Blue  Laws  invented  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Peters,  issued  by  the  American  Publishing 
Company.  In  this  book.  Dr.  Trumbull  says  of 


the  author  of  the  General  History:  “The  best 
excuse  that  can  be  made  for  him  is  that  he 
was  the  victim  oi  pseudomania,  that  his  ab¬ 
horrence  of  truth  was,  in  fact,  a  disease,  and 
that  he  was  not  morally  responsible  for  its 
outbreaks.  ...  His  lies  were  so  open  and 
palpable  that  some  of  his  apologists  insist 
that  he  never  expected  to  be  believed,  and 
laughed  heartily  at  the  credence  his  stories 
had  obtained.”  In  a  pamphlet  subsequently 
published.  Dr.  Trumbull  gives  illustrations  of 
Dr.  Peters’s  passion  for  lying.  So  much  for 
the  History  as  a  whole.  Now  for  the  particu¬ 
lar  matter  of  the  “  Blue  Laws.  ” 

The  only  serious  voice  raised  in  defence  of 
Peters’s  statements  with  regard  to  these  laws, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  is  that  of  the  Rev.  A. 
B.  Chapin,  D.D. .  an  Episcopal  clergyman  of 
Connecticut,  who  wrote  that  “among  other 
ridiculously  false  charges  made  against  Peters 
is  this,  that  he  forged  or  invented  the  so- 
called  Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut— a  charge 
which  is  sufficiently  disproved  by  the  fack  that 
that  celebrated  code  was  in  existence  and 
common  use  before  he  was  born.”  But 
against  Dr.  Chapin  may  be  summoned  a  wit¬ 
ness  of  unimpeachable  veracity,  who  tells 
quite  another  story.  Undoubtedly  the  most 
important  testimony  we  have  is  that  given  by 
Judge  William  Smith,  who  died  in  New^  York 
n  1769,  and  who  took  particular  pains,  on  a 
visit  to  Connecticut  in  1767  as  one  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  to  fix  the  boundary  between 
Massachusetts  and  New  York,  to  investigate 
this  subject.  His  evidence,  says  Appleton’s 
Encyclopaedia,  is  particularly  valuable  because 
it  was  put  on  record  some  fifteen  years  before 
Peters’s  History  was  published.  And  this  is 
what  he  writes : 

“Few  there  are  who  speak  of  the  Blue  laws 
(a  title  of  the  origin  of  which  the  author  is 
ignorant)  who  do  not  imagine  they  form  a 
code  of  rules  drawn  up  for  future  conduct, 
by  an  enthusiastic,  precise  set  of  religionists: 
and  if  the  inventions  of  wits,  humorists,  and 
buffoons  were  to  be  credited,  they  must  con¬ 
sist  of  many  large  volumes.  The  author  had 
the  curiosity  to  resort  to  them  when  the  com¬ 
missioners  met  at  New  Haven  for  adjusting  a 
partition  line  between  New  York  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  in  1767 ;  and  a  parchment-covered 
book  of  demi -royal  paper  was  handed  him  for 
the  laws  asked  for,  as  the  only  volume  in  the 
office  passing  under  this  odd  title.  It  contains 
the  memorials  of  the  first  establishment  of 
the  colony,  which  consisted  of  persons  who 
had  wandered  beyond  the  limits  of  the  old 
charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  who,  as  yet 
unauthorized  by  the  crown  to  set  up  any  civi 
government  in  due  form  of  law,  resolved  to 
conduct  themselves  by  the  Bible.  As  a  neces¬ 
sary  consequence,  the  judges  they  chose  took 
up  an  authority  which  every  religious  man 
exercises  over  his  own  children  and  domestics. 
Hence  their  attentions  to  the  morals  of  the 
people  in  instances  with  which  the  civil  mag¬ 
istrate  can  never  intermeddle  in  a  regular, 
well  policed  constitution,  because  to  preserve 
liberty  they  are  recognizable  only  by  parental 
authority.  ” 

So  far,  he  adds,  “is  the  common  idea  of  the 
Blue  Laws  being  a  collection  of  rules  from 
being  true,  that  they  are  only  records  of  con¬ 
victions  consonant  in  the  judgment  of  the 
magistrates  to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  reason.”  This  is  the  testimony  of  an 
eminent  jurist;  and  yet  we  suppose  the  “un¬ 
scrupulous  and  malicious”  narrative  of  Peters 
will  continue  to  be  repeated  ad  nauseam,  as  a 
means  of  exciting  the  prejudices  of  the  un¬ 
thinking,  whenever  the  better  element  of  any 
community  endeavors  to  suppress  the  viola¬ 
tors  of  laws  enacted  to  promote  decency  and 
order,  and  to  save  men  from  their  own  de¬ 
structive  vices.— The  Examiner. 
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ON  CO-OPERATING  WITH  GOD. 

A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Presbytery  of 
Wooster,  by  the  retirinx  Moderator,  Thomas 
K.  Darls,  D.D.,  April  9,  1895. 

“For  we  are  laborers  together  with  God.”— 
1  Corinthians  3 : 9. 

*  Curse  ye  Meroz,  said  the  angel  of  the  Lord, 
curse  ye  bitterly  the  inhabitants  thereof;  because 
they  came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help 
of  the  Lord  against  the  Judges  5 : 23. 

It  is  an  amazing  thought  that  men  may 
help  the  Lord.  When  we  think  of  the  great¬ 
ness,  power,  and  glory  of  Ood,  we  would  nat¬ 
urally  suppose  that  He  would  neither  ask  nor 
need  assistance  from  men.  But  He  does  both. 
Of  course  it  is  not  from  any  defect  in  the  at 
tributes  of  the  Almighty.  For  He  is  infinite, 
eternal,  and  independent,  the  Creator  of  all 
other  beings  and  of  all  created  things,  and 
He  is  unlimited  in  His  knowledge,  power,  and 
skill.  His  asking  men  to  help  Him  is  because 
of  His  infinite  condescension  and  goodness; 
it  is  the  outworking  of  His  love  and  grace. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  redemption,  which 
is  outlined  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  is  unfolding 
in  providence,  that  the  high  and  holy  One  of 
Israel  takes  man  into  partnership,  so  to 
speak,  with  Himself,  and  gives  him  a  share  in 
the  sublime  work  and  in  the  eternal  joy.  Men 
may  be  coworkers  with  God  in  overcoming 
evil,  in  saving  souls,  and  in  bringing  the 
word  back  to  God.  The  good  cooperate  with 
God.  Wicked  men  are  those  who  work  against 
Him. 

The  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
Christianity  is  complex.  It  has  a  divine  side 
and  a  human  side.  Christianity  was  divine  in 
its  origin,  and  a  superintending  providence 
has  presided  over  its  entire  development  and 
progress.  On  the  pages  of  history  and  in  the 
living  world  around  us  we  see  nothing  but 
men  acting  freely  in  their  efforts  to  bring 
about  desired  results.  But  Holy  Scripture  and 
human  observation  and  reflection  alike  teach 
that  the  divine  Being  is  every  where  at  work, 
working  out  His  own  designs,  and  in  the 
scheme  of  His  providence,  employing  men  as 
His  agents ;  God  is  the  Master-Builder.  Men 
are  workers  under  Him.  God  is  sovereign,  all 
wise,  and  all  powerful.  Men  are  free  and  may 
cooperate  with  Him.  They  may  fall  in  with 
His  plan  as  made  known  in  Scripture,  obey 
His  directions,  and  aid  Him  in  pushing  for¬ 
ward  to  completion  the  work  He  has  in  hand. 
Or,  they  may  resist  His  will,  disobey  His  com¬ 
mands,  temporarily  thwart  His  bo 

retard  His  work.  They  do  this  at  their  own 
risk.  For  all  are  responsible  to  Him.  “Every 
one  of  us  shall  give  account  of  Himself  to 
God.” 

God  is  the  Author  of  all  good  and  the  Source 
of  all  power.  He  is  the  one  effloient  Worker 
in  the  universe,  the  chief  Factor  in  all  things, 
yet  so  that  all  the  evil  that  exists  has  arisen 
from  the  bad  use  His  intelligent  creatures 
have  made  of  their  freedom.  All  other  beings 
and  all  created  things  are  dependent  on  Him. 
Men  being  estranged  from  Him  and  ignorant 
of  His  true  character,  are  naturally  opposed 
to  Him  and  His  government.  They  have  by 
their  sins  forfeited  His  favor,  and  are  unwor¬ 
thy  of  His  gifts.  But  God  so  loved  the  world, 
notwithstanding  the  sin  and  rebellion  of  man, 
that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son  to  suffer 
and  die,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  so  that  who¬ 
soever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life.  Through  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  He  dispenses  His  grace  most  bounti¬ 
fully  among  the  children  of  men.  The  Lord 
Jesus  is  the  Light  of  the  world,  the  Life  of 
men,  the  liesire  of  all  nations.  To  Him  has 
been  given  all  authority  in  heaven  and  on 
earth.  All  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  have 
been  promised  to  Him.  He  is  yet  to  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  all  nations  as  their  King. 


Under  Christ  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given. 
Since  Pentecost  that  Spirit  has  been  abroad 
and  at  work  in  the  hearts  of  men  as  never 
before.  He  it  is  that  is  effecting  the  mighty 
changes,  individual,  social,  and  national, 
which  were  predicted  from  the  beginning. 
The  divine  Spirit  works  in  the  hearts  of  all 
the  children  of  men.  To  that  it  is  owing 
that  the  earth  does  not  become  a  hell.  And 
to  it  we  owe  another  fact  that  wherever  the 
Gospel  is  made  known,  truly  and  effectively, 
there  are  always  some  ready  to  respond  to  its 
gracious  call.  Where  the  Spirit  is,  there  is 
the  Father  and  there  is  the  Son.  Through 
His  eternal  Spirit  Ood  is  striving  to  win  men 
back  to  Himself.  Every  right  thought,  every 
holy  desire,  every  good  work  is  due  to  the 
Spirit’s  influence.  He  is  ever  moving,  reprov¬ 
ing,  enlightening,  and  drawing,  and  through 
His  powerful  influence  men  who  in  themselves 
are  frail  indeed,  may  do  wonders.  They  may 
be  laborers  together  with  God.  As  His  agents, 
working  under  His  instructions  and  the  in¬ 
spiration  and  enlightenment  of  His  Spirit, 
they  may  destroy  the  works  of  darkness  and 
establish  the  kingdom  of  righteousness  and 
peace  on  earth. 

Unbelieving  men,  on  account  of  the  ignorance 
that  is  in  them,  resist  the  Spirit  and  ignore 
the  duty  of  cooperating  with  God.  But  be¬ 
lieving  men,  enlightened  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  are  conscious  of  the  internal  pres¬ 
ence  and  work  of  the  Spirit.  They  give  heed 
to  His  impulses  and  count  it  the  chief  privi¬ 
lege  and  crowning  joy  of  their  lives  that  they 
may  be  co workers  with  God  in  the  grandest 
and  most  glorious  of  all  His  works. 

Christian  men  have  hitherto  been  disposed 
to  look  too  exclusively  on  the  divine  side  of 
truth,  and  to  depend  too  much  on  God’s  ac¬ 
complishing  the  results  aimed  at  in  the  work 
of  redemption,  without  reference  to  human 
agency.  It  would  seem  that  it  is  easy  even 
for  Christians  to  forget  that  the  divine  Being 
works  ordinarily  through  men  and  women. 
There  is  and  always  has  been  too  much  prac¬ 
tical  fatalism,  which  is  simply  an  abuse  of  the 
Scriptural  doctrine  of  predestination.  Have 
you  never  heard  good  men  say,  in  reference  to 
some  evil  that  should  be  removed,  or  some 
good  work  that  should  be  undertaken,  “Oh, 
the  Lord  will  do  it  in  his  own  good  time ; 
we  need  not  hurry  about  it,”  or  words  to  that 
effect?  Now  the  fact  is,  we  know  nothing 
about  the  times  appointed  of  the  Father,  and 
the  unchanging  rule  laid  down  in  Scripture, 
in  regard  to  all  important  matters  connected 
with  human  salvation,  is.  Behold,  now  is  the 
accepted  time.” 

There  is  nothing  of  this  fatalism  in  the 
Bible.  There  the  divine  sovereignty  and 
efficiency  is  constantly  presented,  while  the 
necessity  for  human  activity  is  just  as  con¬ 
stantly  insisted  on.  But  in  church  history 
and  in  the  work  going  on  at  the  present 
time,  we  find  constantly  a  disposition  to  ex- 
I  cuse  a  lack  of  zeal  and  effort  b>  reference  to 
the  divine  purpose  and  efficiency.  To  throw 
the  responsibility  on  God  falls  in  with  and 
suits  the  natural  indolence  and  unbelief  of 
men.  If  some  great  and  costly  work  is  to  be 
carried  on,  like  that  of  giving  the  Gospel  to 
the  whole  world,  do  you  not  find  those  who 
say,  “You  never  can  do  it.  Nothing  but  the 
power  of  the  Almighty  could  effect  so  great  a 
work”?  And  so  they  fold  their  arms  and  let 
the  great  work  languish  and  the  heathen  per¬ 
ish.  Or,  if  a  monstrous  evil  is  in  the  way  of 
the  Gospel,  like  the  legalized  traffic  in  intoxi 
eating  liquors,  an  evil  which  hinders  the  work 
of  the  Lord,  prevents  the  uplifting  of  men  to 
a  higher  and  better  life,  and  causes  the  tem¬ 
poral  and  eternal  ruin  of  multitudes  of  the 
people,  are  there  not  too  many  who  say,  “Oh, 
what  can  we  do?  Nothing  but  the  divine 


power  could  overthrow  such  a  stronghold  of 
sin  and  Satan.  ”  So  they  relax  all  effort  and 
say,  “God  will  overthrow  it  in  His  own  good 
time.  ”  That  has  a  very  pious  sound.  But  may 
there  not  be  a  large  amount  of  impiety,  infi¬ 
delity.  cowardice,  and  indolence  wrapped  up 
in  it?  They  who  talk  in  this  way  forget  that 
God  is  calling  them  to  do  this  work.  He  only 
can  do  it ;  that  is  true.  But  according  to  His 
revealed  plan.  He  can  only  do  it  through 
human  agency.  He  wishes  to  do  it,  but  His 
people  are  unwilling  to  work  with  Him.  He 
is  urging  them  by  His  Word,  His  providence, 
and  His  Holy  Spirit,  to  use  the  means  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  removal  of  this  gigantic  evil,  this 
appalling  curse  of  the  human  family.  But 
they  do  not  respond  to  the  divine  impulse. 
Oh,  how  long  shall  Ood  keep  calling,  “Come 
to  My  help,  to  My  help  against  this  mighty 
evil,”  while  many  of  His  people  either  do 
nothing  whatsoever,  or  go  to  the  polls  and 
blindly  vote  for  its  continuance? 

Brethren,  the  most  urgent  need  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  is  to  emphasize  the  doctrine  of  hu¬ 
man  responsibility,  and  to  press  home  upon 
the  consciences  of  Christians  the  fact  that  if 
they  are  not  at  work,  doing  all  -  that  is  in 
their  power  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  they  are 
resisting  the  Holy  Spirit,  acting  inconsist¬ 
ently  with  their  Christian  profession,  and 
incurring  the  divine  displeasure.  And  for  this 
God  will  hold  them  to  a  strict  account.  If 
the  great  work  of  redemption  is  to  be  carried 
on  unto  completion,  if  the  Son  of  God  is  to  see 
of  the  travail  of  His  soul  and  be  satisfied,  if 
the  heavens  are  to  ring  with  the  hallelujahs  of 
angels  rejoicing  over  the  triumphs  of  the 
Gospel,  is  it  not  to  be  brought  about  by  human 
agency,  by  the  divine  wisdom,  power,  and 
love  working  through  Christian  people?  It 
will  be  the  Lord’s  doing,  and  it  will  be  mar¬ 
vellous  in  our  eyes.  But  will  it  not  illustrate 
the  grace  and  power  and  glory  of  the  Lord  all 
the  more  that  He  wrought  this  sublime  work 
through  frail  human  agents  who  were  by  His 
grace  made  a  strong  and  willing,  a  loving  and 
zealous  people? 

Christians  are  bound,  by  all  the  considera¬ 
tions  that  may  be  derived  from  the  truths  of 
revelation  to  shake  off  indolence  and  unbelief, 
and  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against 
the  mighty  influences  which  are  arrayed 
against  Him.  If  God’s  own  people  prove  un¬ 
believing,  indolent,  and  intractable,  the  work 
of  the  Lord  will  be  postponed,  not  defeated. 
For  nothing  on  earth  or  in  hell  can  defeat 
God’s  gracious  purpose.  But  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  patient  and  long-suffering  God  to 
wait  a  little  longer  and  raise  up  and  endow 
other  human  agents.  wMch  will  be  willing  to 
do  the  work  which  needs  to  be  done,  the 
work  which  we  ought  to  do.  And  just  as 
the  work  of  the  Lord  may  be  hindered  and  de¬ 
layed  by  unfaithfulness  on  the  part  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  so  by  a  cheerful  and  ready  response  on 
their  part,  the  work  may  be  expedited  and 
the  predicted  time  of  victory  and  peace  be 
hastened  on. 

I  say  again,  brethren,  that  our  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  condition  of  things  in  this  world, 
for  the  prevalence  of  sin,  for  the  loss  of  souls, 
for  the  revival  and  progress  of  the  work  of 
grace  and  salvation,  for  the  hastening  of  the 
day  of  the  Lord’s  triumph  is  the  truth  which 
needs  to  be  thundered  forth  in  the  ears  of 
Christian  people  everywhere.  Not  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  sovereignty  and  efficiency 
is  to  be  denied  or  ignored.  Ob,  no!  It  is 
ever  to  be  kept  prominently  in  view,  that  we 
may  be  preserved  from  self-sufficiency,  pride, 
and  boasting,  and  that  the  Lord  may  have  all 
the  glory,  that  His  grace  and  power.  His  wis¬ 
dom  and  skill,  working  in  and  through  men, 
may  be  magnified.  But  the  doctrine  of  human 
accountability,  and  especially  the  responsibil- 
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ity  of  the  Church,  for  availing  itself  or  not 
availing  itself  of  the  infinite  resources  of 
divine  love  and  strength,  ought  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  and  emphasized  in  preaching,  as  it 
never  has  been  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles. 

That  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  is  cer¬ 
tainly  true.  Take  two  or  three  passages  as 
illustrative  of  what  we  may  find  everywhere 
in  the  Scriptures : 

His  divine  power  hath  given  unto  us  all 
things  that  j^rtain  unto  life  and  godliness. 

.  .  .  And  beside  this,  giving  all  diligence,  add 
to  your  faith  virtue,  and  to  virtue  knowledge, 
and  to- knowledge  temperance,  and  to  temper¬ 
ance  patience,  and  to  patience  godliness,  and 
to  godliness  brotherly  kindness,  and  to  broth¬ 
erly  kindness  charity.  For  if  these  things  he 
in  you  and  abound  (or  increase),  they  make 
you  that  ye  shall  neither  be  barren  nor  un¬ 
fruitful  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  But  lie  that  lacketli  these  things  (he 
that  is  not  diligent  in  cultivating  these  graces 
and  putting  in  practice  these  virtues)  is  blind 
and  cannot  see  afar  off,  and  hath  forgotten 
that  he  was  purged  from  his  old  sins.  Where¬ 
fore  the  rather,  or  the  more,  brethren  give 
diligence  to  make  your  calling  and  election 
sure :  for  if  ye  do  these  things,  ye  shall  never 
fall ;  for  so  an  entrance  shall  be  ministered 
unto  you  abundantly  into  the  everlasting  king¬ 
dom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  —2 
Peter  i.  3.  And  is  it  not  a  fair  inference  from 
this  that  if  we  do  not  do  these  things,  we 
shall  fall  and  never  enter  into  the  everlasting 
kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ? 

Paul  to  Timothy:  Wherefore  I  put  thee  in 
remembrance  that  thou  stir  up  the  gift  of  God 
which  is  in  thee. 

But  ye  beloved,  building  up  yourselves  on 
your  most  holy  faith,  praying  in  the  Holy 
Spirit,  keep  yourselves  in  the  love  of  God, 
looking  for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  unto  eternal  life. — Jude  xx.  21. 

Be  filled  with  the  Spirit. — Ephesians  v.  18. 
Notice  that  it  is  a  command.  We  have  else¬ 
where  the  promise  that  the  Spirit  will  be  given 
to  those  who  earnestly  seek  it.  But  here  the 
divine  command  is.  Have  the  Spirit,  get  the 
Spirit,  be  filled  with  the  Spirit !  How  evident 
it  is  that  if  any  Christian  is  listless  and  dull, 
uncomfortable  and  unhappy,  idle  and  unfruit 
ful,  it  is  because  he  is  disregarding  the  divine 
command  and  has  not  sought  and  obtained 
the  Spirit  of  Life  and  Power 

The  doctrine  of  this  discourse  is  contained 
in  the  W’estminster  Confession  of  Faith  :  God 
from  all  eternity  did,  by  the  most  wise  and 
holy  counsel  of  His  own  will,  freely  and  un¬ 
changeably  ordain  whatsoever  comes  to  pass ; 
yet  BO  as  thereby  neither  is  God  the  Author  of 
sin,  nor  is  violence  offered  to  the  will  of  the 
creatures,  nor  is  the  liberty  or  contingency  of 
second  causes  taken  away,  but  rather  estab¬ 
lished. — Chapter  III.  1. 

This  statement  of  truth  ought  to  be  empha¬ 
sized  in  all  our  pulpits.  The  Confession  has 
at  that  point  set  up  three  watch-towers  as 
beacon  lights  to  guide  us  safely  through  the 
difficult  questions  of  theology.  They  are:  1. 
God  is  not  the  Author  of  sin  and  must  not  be 
so  represented  by  any  man  living.  2.  No 
violence  must  be  offered  to  the  will  of  the 
cre.ature8.  The  creature  man  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  absolutely  free  in  making  his  choice 
and  deciding  his  destiny.  8.  There  are  such 
things  as  liberty  and  contingency  in  the 
world.  The  liberty  or  contingency  of  second 
causes  must  not  be  denied  or  explained  away, 
hut  rather  established. 

Turning  over  to  Chapter  XVI.  3,  we  find  a 
volume  of  precious  truth  wrapped  up  in  one 
brief  section.  It  is  the  chapter  on  the  Neces¬ 
sity  and  Importance  of  Good  Works.  It  says, 
speaking  of  Christians:  “Their  ability  to  do 
good  works  is  not  at  all  of  themselves,  but 
wholly  from  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  And  that 
they  may  be  enabled  thereunto,  besides  the 
graces  they  have  already  received,  there  is  re 
quired  an  actual  influence  of  the  same  Holy 
Spirit  to  work  in  them  to  will  and  to  do  of  His 
good  pleasure ;  yet  are  they  not  thereupon  to 
grow  negligent,  as  if  they  were  not  bound  to 
perform  any  duty  unless  upon  a  special  motion 
of  the  Spirit ;  but  they  ought  to  be  diligent  in 
stirring  up  the  grace  of  God  that  is  in  them.” 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  quote  here  the 
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words  of  one  of  the  most  admirable  thinkers 
and  teachers  we  have  had  in  our  Church— the 
late  Archibald  Alexander  Hodge,  the  theolog¬ 
ical  leader,  first  in  the  Western  Seminary  at 
Allegheny,  and  afterwards  in  the  Seminary  at 
Princeton.  In  a  public  lecture  on  Predestina¬ 
tion,  delivered  not  long  before  his  death.  Dr. 
Hodge  said  :  “It  is  often  objected  to  the  Bibli¬ 
cal  doctrine  of  predestination,  that  however 
much  it  may  be  apparently  supported  by  the 
language  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  utterly  an¬ 
tagonized  by  all  established  truth  in  every 
other  department  of  human  thought  by  all 
the  united  testimonies  of  philosophy  and  sci 
ence.  This  preposterous  claim  is  loudly  voiced 
even  by  some  of  the  professed  advocates  of 
progress  in  theology.  But  the  facts  are  all  ab¬ 
solutely  to  the  contrary.  So  much  is  this  the 
case,  so  universally  do  all  the  real  governing 
currents  of  modern  thought  outside  of  Chris¬ 
tian  theology  run  in  the  direction  of  universal 
determinism,  rather  than  in  that  of  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  indeterminate,  the  contingent, 
the  spontaneous,  and  free,  that  many  of  us 
who  are  the  staunchest  Calvinists  feel  that 
the  need  of  the  hour  is  not  to  emphasize  a 
foreordination,  which  no  clear,  comprehensive 
thinker  doubts,  but  to  unite  with  our  Ar- 
minian  brethren  in  putting  all  emphasis  and 
concentrating  all  attention  on  the  vital  fact  of 
human  freedom.  Tliat  our  consciousness  of 
personal  freedom  is  reliable,  that  we  in  a  true 
sense  stand  outside  of  the  current  of  necessary 
causation,  and  do  truly  originate  and  give 
direction  to  our  own  actions,  is  a  principle 
fundamental  to  all  morals  and  religion.  Its 
permanent  vindication  is  the  one  only  and 
effectual  solvent  of  all  pantheism  and  all 
materialism.  So  strong  does  the  current  set 
on  all  sides  throughout  the  sphere  of  human 
speculation,  in  favor  of  the  conviction  of  uni¬ 
versal  preordination,  that  we  can  afford  to 
leave  its  vindication  to  others,  while  we  sup 
port  with  our  suffrages  the  neglected  though 
essential  counter  truth  of  the  real  freedom  of 
the  human  soul.” 

And  Dr.  Hodge  thus  wisely  expresses  him¬ 
self  in  regard  to  the  disputes  between  the 
Calvinists  and  Arininians,  which,  in  view  of 
the  flood  of  light  which  God  in  His  providence 
has  been  throwing  on  the  meaning  of  the 
Scriptures,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  things  of 
the  past:  “Each  of  these  parties  hold  all  essen 
tial  truth,  and  therefore  they  hold  actually 
very  much  the  same  truth.  The  Arminians 
think  and  qpeak  very  much  like  Calvinists 
when  they  come  to  talk  with  God  in  either 
the  confession  of  sin  or  the  supplication  for 
grace.  They  both  alike  in  that  attitude  rec¬ 
ognize  the  sovereignty  of  God  and  the  guilt 
and  helplessness  of  men.  Indeed,  how  could 
it  be  otherwise?  What  room  is  there  for  any¬ 
thing  other  than  essential  Calvinism  on  one’s 
knees?  On  the  other  hand,  the  Calvinist 
thinks  and  speaks  like  the  better  class  of 
Arminians  w'hen  he  addresses  the  consciences 
of  men  and  pleads  with  them  as  free,  respon 
sible  agents  to  repent  and  believe  in  Christ. 
The  difference  between  the  best  of  either  class 
is  one  of  emphasis  rather  than  of  essential 
principle.  Each  is  the  complement  of  the 
other.  Each  is  necessary  to  restrain,  correct, 
and  supply  the  one-sided  strain  of  the  other. 
They  together  give  origin  to  the  blended  strain 
from  which  issues  the  perfect  music  which 
utters  the  perfect  truth.” 

I  wish  there  were  time  to  apply  this  truth 
to  three  matters  which  engage  so  much  of  the 
attention  of  faithful  ministers  and  elders.  I 
mean  cooversidn,  prayer,  and  Christian  work. 
But  just  a  glance  at  each : 

In  conversion  sinful  man  is  active,  as  in  re¬ 
ceiving  the  enlightening  and  renewing  Spirit 
he  is  passive.  “Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  for  why 


will  ye  die?"  is  God’s  way  of  speaking  to  men 
about  the  duty  of  conversion.  Perhaps  one 
reason  why  so  many  are  received  into  the 
Church  who  do  not  give  pleasing  evidence  of 
the  great  change,  may  be  that  their  attention 
has  been  turned  too  exclusively  to  God’s  part 
of  the  work,  and  they  have  not  apprehended 
the  truth  that  the  turning  from  sin  unto  holi¬ 
ness,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God, 
is  a  work  to  be  attended  to  by  themselves,  a 
work  involving  difficulty  and  great  effort,  not 
to  propitiate  God,  of  course,  but  to  get  rid  of 
evil  habits  and  bring  themselves  into  a  proper 
attitude  for  receiving  those  quickening  and 
transforming  influences  which  are  indispensa¬ 
ble,  and  which  God  is  always  ready  so  freely 
and  bountifully  to  bestow  upon  sincere  seekers. 

And  then  prayer.  According  to  the  wonder¬ 
ful  statements  of  Scripture,  especially  of  our 
Lord,  concerning  prayer,  it  is  the  mightiest 
power  man  can  wield.  No  wonder  that  in 
Paul’s  day  Christians  labored  earnestly  for 
each  other  in  their  prayers.  Where  there  is  a 
true  and  entire  surrender  of  the  will  to  the 
will  of  God,  a  full  conformity  of  desire  and 
purpose  on  our  part  to  the  desire  and  purpose 
of  God.  the  humble,  obedient,  submissive,  and 
prayerful  believer  may  actually  help  God  in 
governing  the  world  and  shaping  its  destiny. 
This  comes  to  pass,  not  through  any  worth  or 
power  in  man,  as  he  is  in  himself,  but  through 
the  condescension  and  kindness  of  the  Lord. 
He  has  graciously  arranged  things  so  that  the 
sincere  and  consecrated  believer,  who  has  come 
to  be  in  full  sympathy  with  the  divine  purpose 
as  revealed  in  Scripture,  may  by  fervent  and 
effectual  prayers  cooperate  in  the  world’s  gov¬ 
ernment.  And  Christians  are  responsible  for 
it  if  they  do  not,  in  fervent  and  importunate 
supplications,  come  to  the  help  of  the  Lord 
and  lay  before  Him  their  open  and  receptive 
souls,  to  receive  those  divine  influences  which 
are  indispensable  to  the  accomplishment  of 
our  part  in  the  work  of  the  Lord. 

In  working  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  man,  there  is  nothing  to  wait  for. 
We  need  not  wait  till  God  is  willing,  or  till 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  given.  God  is  more  willing 
than  we  are,  willing  and  ready  all  the  time. 
The  getting  ready,  if  such  a  thing  is  needed, 
is  all  on  our  part.  We  used  to  hear  a  great 
deal  of  preaching  of  the  doctrine  of  inability 
which  was  explained  as  meaning  that  men 
were  not  able  to  do  what  they  were  unwilling 
to  do.  With  the  present  light  upon  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  far  more  important 
for  us  to  preach  that  Christians  can  do  what¬ 
ever  they  are  willing  to  do.  Paul  said  that  he 
could  do  all  things  through  Christ  strengthen¬ 
ing  him.  John  Eliot,  after  completing  a 
herculean  task,  said:  “It  is  in  the  power  of 
prayer  and  pains  to  accomplish  anything.” 
The  old  Greek  poet  Sophocles  said:  “Heaven 
never  helps  the  men  that  will  not  act."  It 
may  be  truthfully  said,  under  the  Gospel,  that 
the  economy  of  grace  is  such  that  heaven  can¬ 
not  help  the  men  who  will  not  do  that  which 
they  are  commanded  and  expected  to  do. 

Brethren,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have 
made  this  great  truth  of  our  holy  religion 
clear  and  impressive,  or  not.  If  I  have  failed 
to  do  so,  I  trust  that  you  will  take  it  with 
you,  and  bj’  thought  and  prayer  and  action 
make  it  for  yourselves  a  living  truth,  a  mighty 
force,  a  means  of  revival.  I  hope  that  we  may 
all  realize  that  this  truth  of  the  divine  omnip¬ 
otence  working  through  human  agency  is  the 
old,  old  Gospel;  that  it  is  God’s  wise  and 
powerful  way  of  governing  and  saving  a  lost 
world;  that  it  is  indeed  the  ever  new,  quick¬ 
ening,  and  glorious  Gospel  of  God’s  grAce 
working  in  frail  and  unworthy  men  both  to 
will  and  to  do,  that  they  may  thus  work  out 
their  own  salvation,  and  be  co-workers  with 
God  in  converting  and  saving  the  world. 

“  Oil !  what  Is  man,  (?reat  Maker  of  mankind  ! 

That  Thon  to  him  so  preat  respect  dost  bear— 

That  Thon  artorn'st  him  with  so  bright  a  miod, 
Mak’st  him  a  king,  and  even  an  angel's  peer? 

Oh  !  what  a  lively  life,  what  heavenly  power. 
What  spreading  virtne,  what  a  spart  ling  fire ! 

How  great,  how  plentyful,  how  rich  a  dower. 

Dost  Thon  within  this  dying  flesh  Inspire ! 

Thou  leav’st  Tby  print  in  other  works  of  Thine, 
But  Thy  whole  image  Thou  in  man  hast  writ ; 

There  cannot  be  a  creature  more  divine. 

Except,  like  Thee,  it  should  he  infinite. 

But  it  exceeds  man's  thought,  to  think  how  high 
God  hath  raised  man  since  GKid  a  man  became ; 

The  angels  do  admire  this  mystery. 

And  are  astonished  when  they  view  the  same.' 
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The  Christian  Intelligencer  deplores  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  our  bicycle  riders  to  disregard  the 
commandment  to  keep  the  Sabbath  day  holy: 

The  phrase,  the  “bicycle  face.”  comes  to 
us  from  England,  where  the  “wheel”  won 
popularity  first  and  was  made  to  eerve  the 
needs  of  men  in  going  from  place  to  place  as 
well  as  the  desire  for  an  invigorating  recrea¬ 
tion.  The  use  of  the  wheel  has  been  carried 
to  excess  there  as  well  as  here,  with  the  result 
of  producing  a  weariness  and  exhaustion  which 
shows  itself  in  the  face  of  the  wheelmen  and 
wheelwoman.  Those  of  us  who  ride  alongside 
of  cycle  paths  day  by  day.  in  going  to  and 
coming  from  offiees  and  stores,  have  been 
familiar  with  the  bicycle  face  for  some  time, 
and  have  expressed  to  one  another  our  regret 
that  an  exercise  which  can  be  made  highly 
beneficial,  and  a  r^‘creation  consisting  of  a 
view  of  green  fields,  trees  and  flowers  ex¬ 
ceedingly  refreshing,  obtained  by  an  exhiler 
ating  movement,  should  be  overdone,  and  be 
made  a  laborious  and  deleterious  physical  ex 
ercise. 

In  England  medical  journals  have  taken  the 
matter  up  and  in  explanation  of  the  wearied, 
peaked,  exhausted  bicycle  face,  say  that  it  is 
due  in  part  to  riding  too  much,  riding  long 
distances,  but  chiefly  to  the  constant  but  un¬ 
conscious  effort  to  maintain  one’s  balance  and 
the  upright  position  of  the  wheel.  This  is, 
the  medii:al  men  claim,  an  unbroken  anxiety, 
which  becomes  a  habit  to  which  one  becomes 
so  accustomed  that  he  is  insensible  to  the  anx 
ious  effort  he  is  constantly  making  every 
moment  while  on  the  wheel.  There  is  con¬ 
stant  danger  that  equilibrium  may  not  be 
maintained,  that  an  imperfection  in  the  road¬ 
way,  or  some  obstacle  not  visible  until  the 
wheel  is  right  upon  it,  may  cause  a  disastrous 
overturn,  or  that  a  momentary  inattention  may 
result  in  a  violent  overthrow,  or,  now  that 
pneumatic  tires  are  in  vogue,  that  a  nail  or 
the  sharp  edge  of  an  insignificant  pebble  may 
puncture  the  tire  and  result  in  a  fall  which 
may  inflict  serious  injuries.  This  is  con¬ 
stantly  in  mind,  the  doctors  say,  although 
the  rider  becomes  so  accustomed  to  this  men¬ 
tal  strain  as  to  become  unconscious  of  it.  .  .  . 

The  fact  is  largely  to  be  deplored  that 
throughout  the  United  States  the  wheelmen 
are  putting  forth  a  mighty  influence  against 
the  observance  of  the  Lord’s  day  as  a  day  of 
rest  and  worship.  Their  action  is  tending 
with  power  toward  the  overthrow  of  the  Sun 
day,  toward  reducing  it  to  an  equality  with 
the  other  days  of  the  week.  No  injuries  in¬ 
flicted  on  a  community  are  greater  than  those 
of  a  moral  or  religious  character.  Yet  men 
are  not  roused  to  a  sense  of  the  supreme  im¬ 
portance  of  moral  and  religious  influences  un¬ 
til  a  large  harvest  of  evil  fruit  has  been  pro¬ 
duced.  Christianity  is  largely  dependent  upon 
a  proper  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  'The 
moral  character  of  a  community  is  more  de¬ 
pendent  on  Christianity  than  on  any  other 
system  or  organization.  The  bicyclists  are 
doing  much  to  destroy  the  Sabbath,  and  at  the 
same  time  are  injuring  their  own  bodies  and 
souls  The  “bicycle  face,”  indicating  extreme 
weariness  and  exhaustion,  due  to  the  severe 
strain  of  violent  exercise  on  seven  days  of  the 
week,  will  be  followed,  as  surely  as  the  Deca¬ 
logue  is  the  law  of  God,  with  moral  weariness 
and  exhaustion  in  the  wheelmen  and  those 
influenced  by  them. 

What  will  become  of  the  Sabbath?  The 
trials  of  speed  of  the  “Defender"  have  been 
made  on  Sundays.  They  have  been  made  by 
men  of  wealth  and  leisure,  who  could  as  well 
make  these  tests  on  another  day,  and  they  ex¬ 
hibit  the  spirit  now  animating  a  large  portion 
of  society.  What  with  Sunday  newspapers, 
Sunday  bicycle  runs,  Sunday  excursions.  Sun 
day  yacht  races,  and  Sunday  travelling,  the 
outlook  in  this  country  for  a  proper  and  Scrip¬ 
tural  observance  of  the  Lord’s  D.ay  is  not 
hopeful.  The  destruction  of  the  Sabbath  ad¬ 
vances  rapidly. 

The  Catholic  Review  presents  what  it  styles 
“The  Real  Farce  of  fhe  Sunday  Excise  Law” 
with  some  true  insight  The  contest,  it  rightly 
sets  forth,  is  not  between  the  people — even  the 
fraction  of  them  that  frequent  the  saloons — 
and  the  authorities,  but  between  the  great  dis¬ 
tillers,  brewers,  and  venders,  and  the  author¬ 
ities,  who  in  disregard  of  all  “pulls”  whatso¬ 
ever,  seek  to  have  the  laws  respected.  Our 
contemporary  does  not,  of  course,  present  the 


matter  just  as  we  view  it,  but  we  note  with 
special  satisfaction  that  it  refuses  to  be  car¬ 
ried  off  its  feet  by  the  cry  of  “Puritanism” 
and  “Blue  Laws”  raised  by  certain  writers  for 
the  daily  press.  We  quote  the  article  in  full : 

The  daily  papers  of  New  York  have  been 
treating  their  readers  for  some  time  past  to  a 
curious  set  of  conflicting  opinions  on  the  law 
controlling  the  retail  sale  of  liquor  in  New 
York  on  Sunday.  These  opinions  may  be 
grouped  under  four  heads.  The  first  is  the 
people  ought  to  be  allowed  to  buy  and  sell 
liquor  on  Sundays  just  as  on  other  days.  The 
second,  that  no  liquor,  whether  distilled  or 
fermented,  should  be  sold  in  hotels  or  saloons 
on  Sundays.  The  third,  that  beer,  on  the 
theory  that  it  is  a  necessary  beverage  of  Ger¬ 
man  Americans  should  be  sold  without  re¬ 
straint  on  Sundays.  Then  there  is  the  fourth 
opinion,  that  the  saloons  might  be  allowed  to 
be  open  for  some  hours  during  the  day  time 
on  Sundays— though  just  what  these  hours 
should  be  is  not  determined — and  be  closed 
for  the  rest  of  the  time.  And  the  holders  of 
this  last  opinion  may  be  separated  into  two 
subdivisions:  those  who  think  beer  and  “soft 
drinks”  should  be  sold  during  these  limited 
hours,  and  those  who  would  allow  all  the 
species  of  intoxicants  to  be  H-eely  quaffed  dur¬ 
ing  those  hours.  What  the  mass  of  the  citi; 
zens  of  New  York  really  think  about  this  sub¬ 
ject,  if  they  think  about  it  at  all,  is  not  yet 
known,  and  no  means  have  been  resorted  to 
to  ascertain  their  opinion. 

Of  later  years  a  political  expedient  called 
the  referendum  originated  in  Switzerland,  has 
been  much  talked  of  as  means  of  arriving  at 
the  popular  sentiment  on  any  given  law,  or 
project  of  law,  and  the  idea  of  the  referendum 
seems  to  have  dominated,  though  not  clearly, 
the  persons  who  have  been  discussing  the  Sun¬ 
day  excise  law. 

But  the  curious  thing  is  that  the  referendum 
in  their  minds  is  not  a  reference  of  the  matter 
to  the  citizens  at  large,  but  only  to  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  liquors 
and  to  those  various  forme  of  politicians. 
Democratic,  Republican,  or  Mugwump,  as  are 
related  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  because 
of  the  public  office  they  hold,  or  of  the  votes 
that  they  guess  are  likely  to  be  effected  by 
the  law. 

The  farcical  part  of  the  whole  discussion,  as 
reported  in  the  pipers,  is  the  attempt  of  the 
representatives  of  the  two  great  parties  to  shift 
the  responsibility  of  the  present  law  upon  one 
another.  The  fact  is  that  both  are  responsible 
for  the  present  muddle,  and  they  know  it.  It 
is  amusing  to  observe  tbe  way  in  which  they 
charge  “Puritanism”  on  one  another.  The 
Puritans,  with  all  their  virtues  and  their  de¬ 
fects,  are,  as  Mark  Twain  might  observe, 
“dead,”  and  though  some  of  their  spirit  still 
survives  among  a  few  Protestants,  the  Puri 
tans  are.  to  use  current  slang,  “not  in  it,”  so 
far  as  this  Sunday  liquor  question  in  New 
York  goes. 

The  plain  fact  is,  as  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  legislation  on  the  subject 
in  this  State  knows,  both  parties  are  equally 
to  blame,  for  each  party  has  had  it  in  its 
power  to  amend  the  law,  and  has  failed  to  do 
it.  The  real  party  in  power  in  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  for  many  years  whenever  this  subject  has 
come  up,  has  been  the  liquor  interest  itself 
and  not  “the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York.” 
At  almost  every  session  of  the  Legislature  for 
many  years  past  there  has  been  a  promise  of 
an  amendment  of  the  law  to  bring  it  into  har¬ 
mony  with  what  the  politicians  declared  to  be 
the  demand  of  the  people.  On  each  of  these 
occasions  these  politicians,  of  one  party  as 
much  as  the  other,  have  assumed  that  “the 
German-Americans  must  have  their  beer  on 
Sunday”— many  of  whom  have  never  drunk 
beer  in  their  lives,  even  in  Germany — and  have 
promised  that  this  great  need  should  be  sup¬ 
plied.  But  between  tl^  promise  and  the  ful¬ 
fillment  there  always  come  in  the  demands  of 
the  liquor  interest,  of  the  brewers  and  dis¬ 
tillers.  represented  at  Albany  and  elsewhere 
by  a  potent  lobby  having  corruption  funds 
great  enough  to  satisfy  any  scruple  of  certain 
legislators,  and  yet  not  enough  to  corrupt  a 
sufficient  number  to  come  up  to  the  unlimited 
demands  which  the  brewers  and  distillers 
think  they  have  a  right  to  make.  And  thus, 
between  the  liquor  interests  wanting  every- 
thing  and  the  legislators  willing  to  give  them 
as  much  as  they  dare,  hut  yet  restrained  by 
some  fear  of  the  people,  the  law  has  been 
patched  into  its  present  clumsy  shape. 


The  Lutheran  Observer  eulogizes  the  ear* 
nest  and  practical  men  who  enabled  the  Luth¬ 
eran  Church  to  take  “its  right  rank  and  ful¬ 
fill  its  mission  in  the  United  States,”  by  es« 
tablishing  tbe  Seminary  at  Gettysburgh  sixty* 
nine  years  ago.  A  fine  new  Seminary  hall  ha 
just  been  completed  and  dedicated.  Review* 
ing  the  early  and  later  years  of  the  institution, 
our  contemporary  says : 

This  institution  was  founded  by  the  General 
Synod  in  18^6.  Its  establishment  was  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  that  body,  by  which  it  showed 
not  only  its  deep  concern  for  tbe  welfare  and 
work  of  our  Church  in  this  country,  but  its 
clear  apprehension  of  the  necessary  conditions 
for  securing  that  welfare  and  accomplishing 
that  work. 

For  some  time  the  General  Synod  carried  on 
the  Seminary  directly,  appointing  i^^s  officials 
and  managing  its  affairs.  Subsequently  it 
transferred  the  institution  to  the  ownership 
and  control  of  a  Board  of  Directors  appointed 
by  the  different  district  Synods  uniting  in  its 
financial  support.  In  this  way  it  has  been 
carried  on  ever  since,  there  being  at  present 
seven  Synods  contributing  to  its  support  and 
electing  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  service  of  the  institution  has  been  im¬ 
mense  Every  part  of  the  work  of  the  Church 
has  felt  the  quickening  influence.  Every  in¬ 
terest  has  been  grandly  advanced.  The  whole 
extent  of  our  Church’s  life  in  America,  ever 
since  the  decade  of  its  founding,  has  been  ex¬ 
hibiting  every  year,  and  still  exhibits,  the 
manifold  blessings  thus  sought  and  secured. 
Without  placing  it  in  contrast  with  any  other 
institution,  its  work  presents  an  inspiring 
illustration  of  the  efficiency  that  God  can  give 
to  wise  and  self-denying  enterprises  in  His 
name  and  cause.  Directly  and  indirectly  it 
has  been  life,  strength,  and  enlarged  prosperity 
to  every  part  of  the  Church’s  interest — espe¬ 
cially  in  its  English  speaking  portion.  About 
eight  hundred  have  passed  into  the  great 
work  of  the  ministry  from  its  halls.  They 
have  been,  largely,  filling  the  pulpits  of  our 
English  speaking  churches  all  over  the  land, 
and  proclaiming  the  great  salvation  on  foreign 
shores.  They  have  founded  and  helped  to 
maintain  other  schools,  and  so  the  work 
widens  and  flows  through  new  and  multiplying 
channels. 


Tbe  Episcopal  Recorder  glances  at  the  steady 
development  going  forward  in  Palestine : 

While  men  are  running  to  and  fro  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  and  carrying  out  most  am¬ 
bitious  schemes  for  tbe  future,  in  Africa. 
Asia,  and  tbe  islands  of  the  sea,  there  are 
others  on  foot  which  promise  much  for  Pales¬ 
tine.  Only  one  railroad  is  in  operation  as  yet, 
and  that  chiefly  of  importance  to  tourists,  but 
numerous  lines  are  projected,  and  some  of 
them  with  the  prospect  of  completion  at  an 
early  day  which  will  be  of  great  importance 
in  the  growth  and  development  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  These  lines,  which  will  traverse  the 
country  from  Lebanon  to  tbe  Dead  Sea  and 
the  Euphrates,  in  various  directions,  must 
exert  a  great  influence  upon  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  pave  the  way 
for  an  increasing  commerce  and  denser  popu¬ 
lation. 

That  this  increase  of  population  has  begun 
seems  indisputable.  Impelled  by  various  mo¬ 
tives.  some  from  sentiment,  some  for  advan¬ 
tage,  and  many  to  escape  the  fires  of  persecu¬ 
tion  in  Russia  and  the  cruel  prejudice  against 
them  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  the  eyes 
of  the  Jews  seem  everywhere  turning  to  the 
land  they  have  always  regarded  as  their  own. 
As  a  result,  the  latest  and  most  reliable  re¬ 
turns  show  a  large  increase  in  tbe  number  of 
Jews,  an  increase  which  is  much  stimulated  by 
various  colonization  agencies  under  the  care 
of  capitalists  of  their  own  faith,  who  find  in 
deportation  the  beet  remedy  for  the  ills  from 
which  their  poorer  brethren  suffer. 

With  improved  means  of  transportation  and 
an  ever  increasing  population,  there  must  fol¬ 
low  increased  development  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.  This  return  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine  is 
national  rather  than  religious,  and  would 
seem  to  be  strictly  in  keeping  with  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  prophecies  whi<*h  foretell  its  oc¬ 
currence  in  unbelief.  With  this  reestablish¬ 
ment  of  tbe  nationality  of  tbe  Jews,  which 
may  be  completed  at  no  distant  day,  there  are 
connected  all  other  final  issues,  and  tbe  con¬ 
templation  of  what  is  even  now  going  on 
should  lead  the  waiting  Christian  to  look  un 
and  expect  the  near  approach  of  this  dispensa 
tion’s  end. 
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THE  BRAZEN  SERPENT. 

Introductory  :  The  Desert  Wandering. 

Our  last  introductory  lesson  left  the  children 
of  Israel  after  their  discomfiture  by  the  Amele 
kite,  and  Canaanites.  Th  y  had  weakly  re¬ 
fused  to  enter  the  Promised  Land  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  report  of  the  spies,  and  then, 
when  Ood  had  bidden  them  turn  back  and 
wander  in  the  wilderness  until  all  this  cow- 
ardly  generation  was  dead,  they  had  fool¬ 
hardily  resolved  to  go  up  after  all ;  bad 
met  the  Canaanites  and  been  defeated,  and 
chased  as  far  as  Hormah  (Num.  xiv.  45). 
An  incident  of  this  defeat  is  given  in  chapter 
xxi.,  having  apparently  been  misplaced  by 
some  copyist  or  reviser.  There  we  read  of 
their  defeat  by  the  Canaanite  King  of  Arad, 
in  the  south  country  (the  Negeb,  see  last 
lesson),  but  contrary  to  xiv.  25  and  Deut.  i. 
44,  especially  45,  we  are  here  told  that  Arad 
was  afterward  defeated  and  annihilated  by 
Israel  in  consequence  of  a  vow  to  Jehovah, 
who  gave  them  strength.  We  are  also  told 
that  the  name  Hormah  (utter  destruction)  was 
given  to  the  conquered  fortress  of  Arad  at 
this  time;  but  in  Judges  (i.  17)  we  read  that 
it  was  in  existence  after  the  death  of  Joshua 
(verse  1)  and  received  'the  name  of  Hormah 
in  consequence  of  its  destruction  by  the  men 
of  Judah  and  Simeon.  Apparently  something 
was  altered  or  omitted  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer  of  the  passage  (Num.  xxi.  1-3)  to  its 
present  place,  which  seems  to  be  due  to  some 
fancied  analogy  between  Hormah  (verse  8) 
and  Hor  (verse  4).  That  the  incident  occurred 
at  the  beginning  and  not  at  the  close  of  the 
thirty-eight  years  of  wandering  is  geographi¬ 
cally  certain.  Arad,  in  the  Negeb,  is  north 
of  Kadesh,  and  the  attempt  to  enter  Palestine 
was  by  the  way,  not  “of  the  spies”  (verse  1), 
but  (according  to  the  Hebrew)  of  Atharim,  the 
heights  between  Kadesh  and  Hezron.  But  after 
the  marshalling  of  the  tribes  at  Kadesh  at  the 
close  of  the  Wandering,  Moses  led  them  not 
northward,  but  eastward,  to  the  range  of 
mountains  which  stretches  from  the  Dead  Sea 
to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  (xx.  22).  Through  this 
precipitous  mountain  range  is  one  remarkable 
cleft ;  it  lies  near  Mt.  Hor  and  gives  access  to 
the  remarkable  fortress  city  Petra.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  that  at  any  time  during  this  journey 
the  Israelites  could  have  entered  the  Negeb,  so 
far  away  to  the  north  ;  and  we  know  that  after 
being  forbidden  by  Edom  to  pass  through  the 
mountain  defile  below  Hor  they  turned  south¬ 
ward  (xxi.  4,  compare  Deut.  ii.  2)  toward  the 
Oulf  of  Akaba  (see  below,  the  lesson). 

This  incident,  then,  occurred,  not  just  be¬ 
fore  to-day’s  lessou,  but  immediately  after  that 
of  last  week.  Between  the  two  lies  a  period 
of  nearly  thirty  eight  years — a  whole  genera 
tion.  What  were  the  children  of  Israel  doing 
through  ail  this  period? 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  not  think  of  them 
as  aimlessly  wandering  about  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  To  do  so  involves  us  in  needless  diffi¬ 
culties,  as,  for  instance,  the  question  of  the 


water  and  food  supply  of  the  great  flocks  and 
herds  which  accompanied  them.  Though  we 
know  that  the  people  were  fed  with  manna 
during  ail  these  years,  we  hear  of  no  difficulty 
about  water  from  the  time  of  Meribah  (Exod. 
xvii.  1-7),  shortly  after  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea,  to  that  of  the  reassembling  of  the 
tribes  in  Kadesh  (Num.  xx.  1,  2).  The  rea¬ 
son  is  that  there  was  no  lack  of  water.  There 
are  mountain  torrents  among  the  rocky 
heights  of  Sinai,  and  we  know  that  there 
were  springs  in  Kadesh,  which  is  a  large  and 
beautiful  oasas  in  the  wilderness.  During  all 
these  years  the  children  of  Israel  lived  as 
the  Arabs  live  in  that  very  wilderness  to-day, 
spreading  themselves  abroad  with  their  flocks 
and  herds  into  the  more  or  less  fertile  valleys 
which  are  found  everywhere,  moving  about 
from  place  to  place  as  the  pasturage  was  de¬ 
voured,  here  and  there  finding  a  fertile  place 
for  sowing  and  reaping,  as  Isaac  did  in  Beer- 
sheba  hundreds  of  years  before  (Oen.  xxvi.  12), 
all  the  time  growing  more  hardy,  more  in¬ 
ured  to  discomfort,  sloughing  off  the  slave 
spirit  of  Egypt  and  taking  on  the  dauntless 
wilderness  spirit,^he  Egypt-trained  men  and 
women  one  by  one  dropping  into  their  graves, 
and  their  places  taken  by  the  hardy  desert- 
born  children. 

Thus,  in  the  process  of  time,  by  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  God  a  nation  had  grown  up  better 
fitted  for  war,  more  homogeneous  in  habits 
and  in  spirit,  independent  and  interdependent, 
and  ready  at  last  to  turn  their  faces  toward 
the  Promised  Land. 

It  is  impossible,  with  our  present  geographi¬ 
cal  knowledee,  to  trace  the  stages  of  the 
Wander  period  which  seem  to  be  given  in 
Numbers  xxxiii. ,  after  verse  18,  or  to  make 
them  fit  in  with  incidental  mentions  else¬ 
where  in  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy.  Nothing 
is  more  difficult  to  avoid  in  transcription  than 
the  corruption  of  proper  names,  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  many  of  these  have  been  corrupted. 
More  than  this,  it  is  possible  that  the  names 
are  not  of  successive  encampments  of  the 
entire  multitude,  but  the  places  of  sojourn  of 
various  bodies  and  detachments  of  the  people 
as  they  led  their  flocks  to  places  of  pasturage. 

Only  two  incidents  of  this  period  are  given. 
The  first  (Num.  xvi.  1-35)  is  the  rebellion  of 
Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  against  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Moses  as  leader  and  of  Aaron  as 
priest,  and  the  awful  judgment  which  fol¬ 
lowed — an  earthquake  swallowing  them  up. 
This  terrible  judgment  was  followed  on  the 
next  day  (vss.  42-50)  by  a  plague  that  rapidly 
spread  among  the  whole  people,  who  far  from 
taking  warning  by  the  destruction  of  those 
“sinners  against  their  own  souls”  (vs.  38), 
murmured  against  Moses  and  Aaron  for  kill¬ 
ing  the  people  of  the  Lord  (vs.  41).  It  was 
Aaron,  not  Moses,  who  stayed  this  plague  by 
making  an  atoning  offering  of  incense ;  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  shortly  after  this  time 
that  Aaron’s  authority  was  farther  upheld  by 
the  incident  of  the  rods  (xvii.),  when  by  the 
miraculous  blossoming  of  that  brought  by 
Aaron  it  was  shown  that  he  was  the  priest  whom 
Jehovah  had  chosen. 

Nothing  more  is  told  until  the  mustering  of 
the  whole  congregation  once  more  at  Kadesh 
(xx.  1),  in  preparation  for  the  journey  to 
Canaan.  There  Miriifm,  now  a  very  aged 
woman,  died,  the  last  of  her  generation,  with 
the  exception  of  her  two  brothers  (for  Caleb 
and  Joshua  were  much  younger,  though  older 
than  any  others  then  living).  And  while  the 
great  multitude  tarried  there,  perhaps  fulfill¬ 
ing  the  days  of  Miriam’s  mourning,  the  hot, 
rainless  season  drew  on,  and  the  springs  of 
Kadesh  went  dry,  or  were,  at  least,  insuffi¬ 
cient  for  the  great  congregation  (vss.  2,  8). 
It  was  then  that  Moses  and  Aaron  once  again, 
at  the  command  of  Jehovah,  brought  forth 


water  from  the  rock  (7-18),  but  in  such  a  way 
as  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  God  and  the  sen¬ 
tence  that  they  should  not  enter  the  Promised 
Land.  I'he  sentence  was  soon  executed  so  far 
as  Aaron  was  concerned.  The  congregation 
had  set  forth  from  Kadesh  and  gone  eastward 
to  the  mountain  barrier  of  Seir,  to  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Hor  (vs.  22;  see  above),  and  there  had 
despatched  an  embassy  to  the  King  of  Edom, 
asking  permission  to  pass  through  the  moun¬ 
tain  cleft  (vss.  14-17;  it  is  evident  that  vss. 
18-21  come  later  in  time  than  23-29,  though 
placed  here  in  order  to  complete  the  incident). 
It  was  while  awaiting  their  return  that  the 
summons  to  Aaron  came.  Moses  was  bidden 
to  conduct  him  and  his  eldest  eon,  Eleazer, 
to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  there  to  put 
his  priestly  robes  upon  Eleazer,  and  after 
Aaron’s  death  to  present  Eleazer  to  the. people 
as  their  priest.  This  was  done,  and  there  was 
time,  we  read,  for  a  thirty  days’  mourning  be¬ 
fore  the  messenger  returned  forbidding  them  to 
pass  through  the  land  of  Edom. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Numbers  xxi.  4-9. 

Golden  Text. — As  Moses  lifted  up  the  ser¬ 
pent  in  the  wilderness  even  so  must  the  Son 
of  Man  be  lifted  up.— John  iii.  14. 

We  must  not  be  confused  by  the  occurrence 
of  the  words,  “Red  Sea,”  in  the  first  verse  of 
our  lesson,  which  even  the  Revised  Version 
retains.  Our  translation  was  made  in  this 
instance  from  the  LXX.,  and  at  the  time  when 
that  translation  was  made,  and  during  all  the 
classical  ages  “all  that  washed  the  coasts  of 
Arabia”  was  called  by  that  name,  not  only 
the  two  arms  of  the  sea,  the  Gulf  of  Suez  and 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  or  Elantic  Gulf,  but  also 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  We 
find  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  (the  northeastern 
arm  of  the  Red  Sea)  called  Red  Sea  in  1  King 
ix.  26.  The  Hebrew  name  is  Yam  Supb  (see 
Deut.  i.  1,  Revised  Version),  and  this  is  the 
name  in  that  passage,  where  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  is  in  question. 

It  was  only  human  for  the  people  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged  when  obliged  to  turn  away  from 
the  inviting  mountain  pass  and  make  their 
tedious  way  along  the  rough  valley  (the  Ara- 
bah)  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
of  Edom  The  Wady  Arabah,  we  are  told,  is 
“an  expanse  of  shifting  sands  broken  by  in¬ 
numerable  undulations  and  countersected  by 
a  hundred  watercourses.  ”  It  is  the  path  of 
the  blighting  sirocco ;  for  fifty  miles  it  is  a 
desolate  waste  in  spite  of  its  rivulets.  And 
then,  turning  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
mountain  range  (north  of  Elath),  there  lay 
before  them  fifty  miles  of  actual  desert,  “a 
wide  and  level  plain,  blackened  over  with 
countless  pebbles  of  basalt  and  flint,  except 
when  the  moonbeams  gleamed  ...  on  yellow¬ 
ish  streaks  of  withered  grass,  the  scanty 
produce  of  the  winter  rains.”  It  was  by  far 
the  worst  stage  of  all  the  forty  years  of 
journeyings,  and  travellers  in  that  region  give 
their  opinion  that  here  the  Israelites  must 
have  lost  nearly  all  their  cattle.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  they  were  discouraged  ;  nothing,  we 
may,  say  could  have  kept  them  from  discour¬ 
agement  but  a  firm  trust  in  God,  an  unas¬ 
sailable  conviction  that  He  was  their  Leader 
through  this  desert  waste.  And  this  they  had 
not  yet  perfectly  learned. 

It  was,  perhaps,  because  the  time  was  now 
rapidly  appraoching  when  the  need  of  unal¬ 
terable  faith  and  perfect  obedience  was  im¬ 
perative,  that  the  murmurings  of  the  people 
were  so  severely  punished.  This  desert  region 
abounds  in  snakes,  but  one  species,  the  deadly 
cobra  (which,  at  the  present  day,  we  have 
recently  been  told,  slays  more  natives  of  India 
than  nearly  all  other  causes  combined),  is 
BO  common  in  this  region  that  others  sink  into 
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insigniScance.  The  intense  burning  sensation 
which  results  from  its  bite  is  well  described 
by  the  term  “dery.”  and  the  agonizing  death 
which  followed  almost  immediately  must  have 
spread  mortal  terror  through  the  host. 

We  know  the  story — the  recognition  by  the 
people  of  their  sin  of  unbelief,  their  prayer  for 
help,  and  the  remedy  appointed  by  Jehovah. 
No  better  test  of  the  reality  of  their  repent¬ 
ance  could  have  been  offered  ;  they  bad  sinned 
through  lack  of  faith — only  the  very  strongest 
and  simplest  faith  could  induce  them  to  trust 
themselves  to  such  a  remedy.  And  the  cure 
so  obviously  came  from  Ood  that  it  must  have 
greatly  strengthened  the  faith  to  which  it 
made  appeal. 

We  know  that  our  Lord  applied  to  Himself  | 
this  type ;  not  the  serpent,  but  the  lifting  up 
and  the  healing  which  went  forth  to  bless  the 
repentant,  trusting  one  who  gazed  upon  it, 
with  no  effort  of  self-healing  but  absolute  self- 
abandonment  to  the  mercy  of  God. 


(Ebclstlan 

Enbcavoc. 


THE  BOSTON  ENDE.WOR  HYMN. 

This  is  the  Christian  Endeavor  Hymn  which 
the  venerable  octogenarian.  Dr  S.  F.  Smith, 
author  of  “America,”  wrote  for  the  recent 
Boston  meetings : 

Greettogs  to  all  the  host, 

From  mouDtain,  vale  and  coast. 

River  and  seas; 

Where’er  oar  bands  are  found. 

Send  the  glad  tidings  round. 

Echo  the  joyful  sound 
On  every  breeze. 

Greetings  to  old  and  young. 

Greetings  in  many  a  tongue. 

Loudest  and  best. 

Break  forth  in  holy  song. 

Roll  the  blest  tide  along. 

In  accents  sweet  and  strong, 

Nortb,  south,  east,  west. 

Onward  with  purpose  brave. 

To  seek,  to  lift,  to  save. 

For  God,  for  man. 

Not  ours  to  seek  delay. 

Or  squander  one  brief  day. 

Not  ours  to  waste  in  play 
Lite's  fleeting  span. 

All  hail,  triumphant  Lord ! 

Fulfill  rhy  gracious  word 
And  take  Thy  throne. 

Like  watchmen  at  the  gate 
Thy  youthful  servants  wait; 

Assume  Thy  regal  state. 

And  reign  alone. 

The  Great  Physician. 

By  the  Rev.  8.  W.  Fratt. 

Aug.  5.  Healing  nations.  2  Chronicles  7:12-18. 

6.  Healing  and  wounding.  Deuteronomy  ;tJ:39-43. 

7.  HeMling  with  his  wounds.  1  Peter  2:19-25. 

8.  Healing  in  his  wings.  Malachi  4:1-6. 

9.  Healing  hearts.  Psalm  147:1-6. 

7  10.  Healing  disease.  Psalm  103:1-14. 

II.  Tt>pic— flhrlst.  the  great  phj  sician.  Mark  2:1-17. 

,  (A  missionary  meeting  suggested.) 

Christ  healed  men’s  bodily  infirmities  that 
He  might  reach  them  spiritually.  He  blessed 
them  in  temporal  things  that  they  might  be 
persuaded  to  receive  heavenly  blessings.  The 
record  of  His  life  is  largely  made  up  of  such 
good  deeds,  so  that  it  may  be  well  summed  up 
in  this,  “He  went  about  doing  good.”  Only  a 
few  of  His  miracles  are  recorded  as  samples, 
while  it  would  seem  that  it  was  for  some  time 
His  daily  custom  to  work  one  or  many  mira¬ 
cles  of  healing.  And  it  is  noteworthy  that  He 
never  wrought  a  miracle  for  His  own  personal 
advantage,  but  always  for  another’s  benefit. 
Had  there  been  anything  selfish  about  them 
they  would  have  failed  of  their  object,  which 
was  to  attest  His  divinity. 

In  the  miracle  before  us  the  palsied  man 
was  utterly  helpless  and  dependent  upon  the 
kindness  of  his  friends  to  get  him  into  the 


presence  of  Jesus.  It  may  be  that  his  friends 
were  more  solicitous  to  take  him  than  he  was 
to  go.  At  any  rate,  they  showed  their  faith 
by  their  persistence,  which  would  not  be 
stopped  by  any  obstacles,  but  even  led  them  to 
break  open  the  roof  of  thb  house  where  Jesus 
was  and  let  their  friend  down  into  His  presence. 
The  palsey  is  a  good  type  of  sin,  making  one 
helpless,  taking  away  his  sensation  and  power 
of  motion.  In  this  case  it  is  probable  that  the 
man  himself  was  more  anxious  to  be  taken  to 
Jesus  than  others  were  to  carry  him,  glad  to 
take  advantage  of  any  hope  of  relief.  He 
would  try  any  remedy  and  all  physicians  if 
only  he  might  walk  again.  Yet  often  the  sick 
are  self-deceived,  and  unwilling  to  believe 
that  they  are  sick,  and  refuse  to  take  their 
physician’s  remedies,  and  continue  in  this  state 
until  it  is  too  late  for  help.  So  the  sinner  is 
spiritually  palsied.  He  does  not  feel  that  he 
is  sinful,  and  has  no  inclination  or  desire  for 
relief.  He  is  more  than  satisfied  with  his  own 
condition,  and  will  not  go  to  a  physician,  or 
allow  others  to  take  him.  And  the  same  is 
true  of  society  and  of  the  world.  Sin  is  its 
curse  and  ruin,  while  everything  except  this 
is  alleged  as  the  cause  of  its  trouble. 

No  one  ever  entered  into  sympathy  with 
men’s  ills  as  did  Christ.  He  was  touched  with 
the  feeling  of  their  infirmities.  He,  better 
than  any  other,  knew  what  was  in  man,  know 
ing  his  disease  in  all  its  causes  and  conditions. 
He  also  knew  as  no  other  how  to  heal  it. 
And  He  did  not  trim  the  branches  when  the 
trouble  was  at  the  root.  He  sought  not  only 
to  relieve,  but  to  cure.  The  trouble,  as  He 
saw  it,  was  constitutional. 

What  are  called  sociological  questions  are 
just  now  most  prominent,  and  from  pulpit 
and  platform  and  college  and  seminary  chairs 
the  cause  and  cure  of  social  evils  are  being 
discussed  as  if  something  new  under  the  sun 
had  arisen  in  human  society.  Special  at  ten 
tion  is  called  to  the  relations  of  labor  and  cap¬ 
ital,  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  suffering  and 
unfortunate,  to  intemperance  and  tenement- 
houses  and  prisons  and  asylums.  And  this  is 
well,  and  so  long  as  it  proceeds  on  the  lines 
of  the  application  of  Christianity  to  these 
questions  it  must  work  out  great  good.  But 
so  far  as  it  seeks  a  solution  in  other  directions, 
it  will  fail  of  its  end.  Humanitarian  affairs 
must  also  be  made  Christian  before  the  right 
physician  will  be  found.  The  Bible  will 
prove  to  be  the  best  sociological  text-book. 
Christianity  is  sufficient  and  efficient  for 
every  condition  of  life. 

The  trouble  in  all  these  cases  is  sin.  This  is 
at  the  root  of  the  evil.  Heal  this  and  all  will 
be  v\ell.  And  this  has  been  the  trouble  from 
the  bginning.  Sin  is  the  cause  of  evil  since 
Adam  disobeyed  Ood  and  fell  and  was  cast  out 
of  Paradise.  “By  one  man  sin  entered  into 
the  world  and  death  by  sin,  and  so  death 
passed  upon  all  men  for  that  all  have  sinned.  ” 
Men  are  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  because 
they  have  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  This  is  the 
true  diagnosis  of  the  mortal  disease.  And 
the  cure  is  not  any  reform,  however  desirable. 
That  is  only  seeking  temporary  relief.  The 
only  sure  cure  is  regeneration,  a  new  heart 
making  a  new  creature,  and  this  is  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

The  first  work  of  the  Spirit  is  to  convict  men 
of  sin,  and  this  is  His  work  for  the  whole 
period  of  earth’s  continuance.  Until  men 
know  and  feel  their  sin  there  is  little  that  can 
be  done  for  their  relief.  Paul  was  beside  him¬ 
self  in  persuading  men  to  see  this  and  their 
need,  because  of  it,  knowing  the  terror  of  the 
Lord.  There  is  reason  to  feay  that  this  is  be¬ 
ing  overlooked  even  by  the  pulpit,  and  that 
the  Bible  is  being  softened  down  to  please 
human  pride.  Sin  is  at  the  vitals  of  the  whole  j 


race  of  man.  And  civilization  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  reach  or  cure  sin.  No  amount  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  refinement  can  remove  sin.  This 
only  HUgarcoats  it,  or  puts  a  polish  on  it. 
While  all  effort  to  reform  and  elevate  mankind 
are  desirable  and  commendable,  and  are  really 
the  outgrowth  of  Christianity,  why  should 
they  not  go  a  little  farther  and  seek  at  once 
regeneration,  which  heals  the  heart.  Why 
not  take  the  patient  to  the  Great  Physician 
himself. 

In  order  that  we  may  enable  our  friends  to 
see  and  feel  that  they  are  sinners,  we  must 
first  realize  it  ourselves.  Then  we  must  show 
them  the  symptoms  and  call  the  disease  by  its 
right  name.  Our  alarm  may  affect  them. 
We  must  realize  the  holy  character  of  God 
and  of  His  law,  and  the  death  from  sin  and 
the  infinite  cost  of  redemption  which  neces¬ 
sitated  the  suffering  and  death  of  the  Son  of 
God.  The  commandments  of  God  and  the 
death  of  Christ  are  the  tests  to  be  applied. 
These  show  the  pulse  and  temperature  of  the 
patient  apd  the  ravages  of  sin. 

But  sinners  say  they  are  not  sinners,  or  not 
great  sinners,  are  not  .so  bad  as  others,  and 
are  not  in  danger,  or  in  immediate  danger. 
They  will  not  consult  a  physician  or  take 
remedies.  We  cannot  reach  them  directly, 
but  can  go  to  the  Great  Physician  for  them. 
Prayer  is  our  privilege  and  power.  The  Holy 
Spirit  can  reach  and  touch  their  hearts,  and 
He  goes  in  answer  to  our  prayers.  We  can 
take  them  to  Christ  as  really  as  the  friends  of 
the  palsied  man  did  when  He  was  on  earth. 
And  we  do  not  need  to  force  them  on  to  His 
attention,  for  He  loves  to  heal  and  help. 

It  is  also  vastly  important  that  the  sinner 
be  taken  to  Christ  at  once  before  sin  ends  in 
death.  And  it  is  most  important  that  he  be 
brought  to  Christ  in  earliest  growth  before 
the  disease  has  gone  too  far,  or  before  he  be¬ 
comes  insensible  to  presence  and  effects.  Sin 
grows  and  spreads  rapidly,  and  is  benumbing 
and  hardening  in  its  effect. 

Two  youths  may  grow  up  in  the  same  en¬ 
vironment,  but  at  a  certain  point  one  repents 
of  sin  and  turns  to  Christ,  and  their  ways  sep¬ 
arate  until  they  are  at  different  poles  of  living. 
Sin  alone  accounts  for  it.  The  Jews  believed 
that  sickness  and  suffering  and  calamity  were 
the  result  of  great  pefsonal  sin.  So  Christ 
was  esteemed  stricken  and  smitten  of  God 
and  afflicted.  While  this  is  not  true,  these 
things  are  disciplining  and  often  necessary  to 
convict  one  of  sin.  Jesus  saw  that  the  pal¬ 
sied  man  needed  forgiveness  of  sin  more  than 
healing  of  body,  and  gave  both.  He  would 
at  the  same  time  prove  to  the  people  and  to 
us  by  the  same  evidence  that  He  was  God  and 
had  authority  to  forgive  sins,  that  we  may  go 
to  Him  for  spiritual  cure.  Jesus  has  power  on 
earth  and  in  heaven  and  is  the  Son  of  Man 
and  Son  of  God.  In  Him  God  and  man  meet 
and  are  reconciled.  There  was  no  need  of 
His  coming  to  earth  and  laying  down  His 
life  if  men  were  not  sick  unto  death  eternal. 
His  Gospel  has  no  meaning  if  it  does  not  mean 
this.  The  heathen  need  physicians,  but  they 
need  the  Gospel  first  and  more,  and  we  do 
right  to  send  missionary  physicians  who  heal 
that  they  may  preach  the  Gospel.  So  long 
as  men  think  they  are  righteous  they  will  not 
go  to  Christ.  Proctor  asks,  “Whoever  sought 
for  that  which  he  knew  not  he  had  lost?” 

The  Gospel  message  is  repentance  unto  for¬ 
giveness  of  sin,  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
This  is  the  first  prescription  and  medicine. 
Until  one  repents  of  sin  there  is  nothing  done 
as  it  ought  to  be  for  his  recovery.  Sinners 
are  to  be  called  to  repentance,  for  they  will 
not  do  it  of  themselves.  They  know  not  that 
they  are  sinners,  or  knowing  it,  they  love  sin 
and  will  not  turn  and  accept  pardon  from 
Christ.  This  is  their  danger  that  they  do  not 
feel  that  they  are  sinners,  and  this  is  also 
there  shame  that  they  are  so  unfeeling. 

And  instead  of  turning  from  them  in  disgust 
and  despair,  we  must,  like  a  good  physician, 
stay  by  to  help  and  heal  if  any  p^ibility 
offers,  and  use  all  manner  of  persuasion. 
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A  THANKSGIVING  AND  COMMEMORA¬ 
TION. 

Lord,  Thou  bast  let  Thy  little  ones 
In  peace  depart. 

Thon  sentest  anKels  down  to  bear  them 
Where  Thou  art: 

Their  spirits  at  the  Oates  of  Glory 
Didst  receive. 

Forgive  ns  that  in  places  desolate 
We  grieve. 

Thy  loving  Spirit  leads  them  up  the 
Holy  hiU. 

And  through  the  pastures  green,  lieside 
The  waters  still. 

There  biids  continually  do  sing,  and 
Flowers  fair 

Ne’er  fade  away,  so  sweet  and  pleasant 
Is  the  air. 

We  need  not  fear  for  them  the  coming 
Winter’s  cold. 

Nor  summer’s  noontide  heat;  they’re  in 
Thy  sheltered  fold. 

Nor  need  we  watch  with  anxious  eyes  at 
Close  of  day. 

Lest  in  the  gath’ring  darkness  they  might 
Lose  their  way. 

Thev  waited  not  the  coming  in  of  life’s 
Flood-tide; 

The  world,  with  all  its  hurtful  things, 

•  They  left  untried. 

We  thank  Thee  we  could  give  them  back 
Just  as  they  came 

Into  our  arms  from  Thine— white  souls— 
Without  a  stain. 

ScsAit  Tealt.  Perry, 
A  SURPRISE. 

“  Mamma,”  said  little  Nell  one  night. 

After  her  prayers  were  said. 

And  mamma  had  kiss>^d  her  softly 
And  tucked  her  into  bed; 

”  To-morrow  I’m  going  to  be  good, 

Tes,  good  the  whole  day  long. 

I'm  not  going  to  tease  my  pussy. 

Or  do  a  thing  that’s  wrrong. 

I'll  begin  to-morrow  morning. 

Now  just  you  wait  and  see 

Then,  with  a  smile  of  gladness. 

*•  How  s’prised  dear  God  will  be  I” 

Elizabeth  Reeve  Citttino. 


HOW  BIDDY  BEC.4ME  ONE  OF  THE  FAMILY. 

A  TRUE  STORY. 

As  Told  by  a  Boy  Fifteen  Years  Old. 

The  words  at  the  head  of  this  story  may 
make  you  guess  that  Biddy  was  a  servant  girl 
fresh  from  the  Emerald  Isle,  but  your  guess 
would  not  be  quite  right,  for  Biddy  was  one 
of  Harry’s  hens.  She  was  a  big.  clumsy  look¬ 
ing  hen,  and  was  not  a  favorite  with  the  other 
chickens.  In  fact,  Biddy,  because  of  her  ex¬ 
treme  ugliness  and  clumsiness,  was  an  out¬ 
cast  from  society.  None  of  the  other  chickens 
would  have  anything  to  do  with  her.  No, 
they  would  not  even  speak  a  friendly  word  to 
her,  but  whenever  they  did  say  anything  to 
Biddy,  it  was  sure  to  be  a  croas,  unkind  re¬ 
mark.  Biddy  submitted  to  all  this  with  the 
patience  and  forbearance  of  a  philosopher,  and 
always  walked  quietly  away  when  any  of  the 
other  chickens  came  near  her. 

Well,  things  had  gone  on  this  way  for  a  long 
time,  and  Biddy  had  become  used  to  her 
lonely  life,  when  one  day  the  chicken-yard  re¬ 
ceived  an  addition  to  its  population.  This  was 
a  young  game  cock,  who  seemed  to  be  per 
fectly  at  home  as  soon  as  he  was  put  into  the 
yaid.  When  the  chickens  saw  their  visitor, 
they  all,  except  Biddy,  ran  up  to  greet  the 
new  comer.  Biddy  sat  quietly  huddled  up  in 
a  comer  of  the  shed  and  listened  to  the  talk  of 
the  others.  The  new  rooster  had  a  very 
proud,  lordly  air,  and  with  his  head  held  well 
back  and  his  long  tail-feathers  streaming  gal 
antly  in  the  wind,  began  to  stmt  up  and 
down  the  yard,  inspiring  the  awe  of  all  the 
others,  who  were  from  that  instant  devout 
worshippers  at  his  shrine. 

For  some  days  all  went  well  in  Chicken 
Town,,  and  the  new  rooster  held  full  sway. 


Biddy  took  care  always  to  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  the  other  chickens  and  in  the  excitement 
created  b.y  the  new  arrival,  was  not  noticed 
by  them.  But  one  time,  two  or  three  days 
after  the  advent  of  My  Lord,  the  Gamecock, 
Biddy  was  scratching  quietly  alone  in  the  gar¬ 
den  when  the  proud  rooster  came  marching 
along  toward  her.  Biddy  kept  on  scratching 
quietly  and  paid  no  attention  to  him.  This 
seemed  to  excite  his  wrath,  for  he  had  a  very 
hot,  fierce  temper,  and  Biddy’s  lack  of  polite¬ 
ness  in  not  getting  out  of  his  way  angered  him. 

Well  whatever  it  was,  something  greatly  en¬ 
raged  His  Lordship,  and  he  stood  there  look¬ 
ing  at  Biddy,  his  tail  feathers  standing  out 
straight  and  stiff,  and  the  small  feathers  at 
his  neck  all  puffed  out.  Suddenly  he  darted 
at  Biddy,  so  suddenly  that  she  had  no  chance 
to  escape,  and  began  tearing  at  her  neck  with 
his  long  spurs,  all  the  time  pecking  her  head 
with  his  sharp  beak. 

Harry’s  smaller  brother.  Jack,  had  been 
standing  at  the  door  of  the  yard  watching  the 
chickens,  and  when  he  heard  Biddy  squawk¬ 
ing  as  she  felt  the  roosters  sharj)  spurs,  he 
ran  as  quick  as  he  could  to  help  her.  He 
reached  the  spot  just  in  time  to  save  poor 
Biddy’s  life,  for  the  rooster  had  torn  almost 
all  the  flesh  from  her  neck,  and  would  proba¬ 
bly  have  killed  her  but  Jack  grabbed  the 
rooster  and  pulled  him  away  from  poor  old 
Biddy.  Picking  her  up  in  bis  arms,  he  car¬ 
ried  her  to  the  house  and  laid  her  down  in  the 
woodshed,  while  he  went  for  his  mother  to  see 
if  she  could  help  the  poor  chicken. 

When  mamma  heard  the  story  of  Biddy’s 
misfortune,  she  put  down  her  sewing  and  went 
to  see  what  she  could  do  for  her.  She  ex¬ 
amined  Biddy’s  neck  and  sent  Jack  to  get 
some  vaseline  and  a  soft,  clean  cloth.  When 
these  were  brought,  she  bandaged  old  Biddy’s 
neck  with  them  and  fixed  a  nest  for  her  in  a 
box  near  the  fire.  Here  the  warmth  soon  re¬ 
vived  Biddy,  and  at  night  she  felt  almost  as 
well  as  ever,  that  is.  except  for  a  slight  stiff¬ 
ness  in  her  neck, 

But  when  supper  time  came  and  Jack  and 
Harry  brought  some  corn  for  Biddy  and 
spread  it  out  on  the  ground  before  her,  she 
found  that  she  could  not  bend  her  neck  so  as 
to  reach  the  tempting  supper  which  lay  there 
just  out  of  her  reach.  Here  was  a  problem. 
How  could  they  feed  herf  So  mamma  and 
the  boys  all  put  on  their  thinking-caps,  and  for 
some  minutes  all  was  quiet  while  they  tried 
to  invent  a  way  for  Biddy  to  get  her  supper 
without  hurting  her  neck. 

At  last  Jack  frightened  his  mother  so  that 
she  almost  fell  off  her  chair,  by  suddenly  ex¬ 
claiming,  “I’ve  got  it !” 

“Where^”  said  Harry,  who  was  always  teas¬ 
ing.  “Hold  it  tight,  and  be  sure  not  to  let  it 
go,  or  else  Biddy  will  have  no  supper.” 

“Y^ou  just  wait  a  minute  and  you’ll  see,” 
said  Jack,  running  out  as  he  spoke. 

Soon  he  came  back  with  an  empty  cheese- 
box.  This  he  set  in  front  of  Biddy  with  the 
bottom  up,  and  then  he  spread  the  corn  on  it 
so  that  Biddy  could  reach  it  easily  as  she  sat 
in  her  cozy  box. 

Jack  celebrated  the  great  event  by  dancing 
around  the  room  crying.  “Hurrah,”  while 
Harry  said,  “Well,  now,  that  is  pretty  good. 
But  why  don’t  you  give  the  old  lady  a  napkin 
and  knife  and  fork?”  Then  he  called  his 
father  to  “come  and  see  Queen  Biddy  on  her 
throne.” 

All  this  time  Biddy  was  busy  eating  her 
supper  from  this  queer  table.  When  she  had 
finished  she  looked  around  at  the  family,  who 
were  sitting  looking  at  her  with  an  expression 
which  seemed  to  say,  “Thank  you  very  much 
for  helping  me  to  eat  my  supper.  I  never  bad 
such  a  good  one.” 

Biddy  ate  several  meals  this  way,  till  her 


neck  had  gotten  so  much  better  that  she  could 
comfortably  eat  from  the  ground  as  usual, 
though  it  was  not  quite  well  enough  for  the 
boys  to  take  off  the  bandage.  Then  she  was 
allowed  to  go  out  of  the  shed  every  morning 
to  scratch  for  herself  in  the  yard,  and  she 
was  brought  in  every  night,  when  her  band¬ 
age  was  fixed  and  she  went  to  bed  in  her  box. 

After  some  days  of  this  her  neck  healed 
entirely,  and  the  bandage  was  taken  off.  How 
queer  it  felt  to  have  her  neck  entirely  free  at 
last !  It  was  very  nice,  to  be  sure,  but  she  felt 
very  strange,  indeed,  so  used  had  she  become 
to  the  bandage. 

She  had  used  the  box  in  the  shed  for  a  bed 
so  much,  and  had  received  such  kind  treat¬ 
ment  from  her  friends  in  the  big  house,  that 
she  was  now  very  tame,  and  had  come  to  re¬ 
gard  the  box  in  the  woodshed  as  her  new 
home,  and  felt  really  lonesome  out  there  with 
the  other  hens,  even  though  they  now  were 
much  kinder  to  her  than  they  had  been.  So 
often,  when  she  found  the  door  open  in  the 
evening,  she  would  slip  softly  in  and  nestle 
down  in  the  warm  hay  in  her  box,  and  there 
spend  the  night. 

One  morning  when  mamma  was  working  in 
the  kitchen  with  the  screen  door  shut  to  keep 
out  the  flies,  and  the  door  between  the  shed 
and  the  kitchen  open,  she  heard  a  great 
scratching  at  the  door.  She  went  to  see  what 
as  the  matter,  and  seeing  no  one  there,  opened 
the  door  to  look  out,  when  Biddy,  who  w’as 
standing  there,  rushed  in  through  the  door 
and  flew  straight  to  her  nest,  where  she  laid  a 
big,  white  egg.  Don’t  you  think  she  was  a 
smart  hen  to  scratch  at  the  door  for  some  one 
to  come  and  let  her  in?  Well,  after  that 
Biddy  never  laid  her  eggs  outside,  but  would 
come  ill,  if  the  door  was  open,  and  lay  an  egg 
in  her  box,  and  then  walk  out,  cackling  as  if 
she  were  the  proudest  and  happiest  hen  in  the 
world.  If  she  could  not  get  in,  she  would 
scratch  at  the  door  till  some  one  came  and 
opened  it  for  her.  Then  she  would  lay  her  egg 
as  usual,  but  at  such  times  her  cackling 
always  sounded  as  if  she  was  just  the  least 
bit  cross  at  being  kept  waiting. 

One  rainy  day  Biddy  went  to  the  shed  door 
as  usual,  and  scratched  at  it,  but  no  one  came 
to  let  her  in.  Then  Biddy  went  around  to  the 
side  of  the  house  and  walked  up  on  the  porch. 
She  stood  there  for  a  minute  looking  around, 
as  if  surprised  at  not  seeing  mamma  at  the 
window  where  she  usually  sat.  Then  she  sud¬ 
denly  saw  her  sitting  with  her  sewing  at  one 
of  the  other  windows.  Then  Biddy  began  to 
cackle,  but  mamma  pretended  not  to  hear  her, 
waiting  to  see  what  the  hen  would  do. 

After  standing  still  for  a  minute  as  if  think¬ 
ing  what  to  do,  she  jumped  upon  the  window¬ 
sill.  When  mamma  heard  her  and  looked  up, 
she  knew  that  Biddy  wanted  to  get  in,  so  she 
put  down  her  sewing  and  went  around  to  open 
the  shed  door.  As  she  went,  she  could  heat 
the  sound  of  Biddy’s  feet  as  she  rushpd,  half 
flying,  half  running,  along  the  porch,  for  she 
had  evidently  realized  that  mamma  was  going 
to  let  her  in.  When  mamma  got  around  to 
the  shed  door  and  opened  it,  there  was  Biddy, 
who  had  got  there  first,  impatiently  waiting 
to  be  let  in.  When  she  got  in  she  flew 
straight  to  the  box  and  laid  an  egg. 

Biddy  is  still  living,  and  has  laid  many 
more  eggs  in  the  box.  She  has  always  been 
treated  much  more  kindly  by  the  other  hens, 
who  are  very  nice  to  her  now  that  she  has 
friends  who  can  help  and  protect  her,  though 
they  were  willing  to  tease  and  hurt  her  when 
she  had  no  friends  to  interfere. 

Now,  this  is  a  true  story,  and  though  it  is  a 
simple  one  and  only  about  an  old  hen,  yet  it 
contains  a  good  lesson,  which  I  hope  every 
one  who  reads  it  will  learn.  It  shows  that 
kindness  is  never  wasted,  even  when  bestowed 
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on  chickens,  and  that  animals  appreciate 
kindness  shown  to  them.  Do  you  not  think 
that  we,  who  have  been  given  by  God  minds 
with  which  to  think  and  to  learn  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong,  ought  always  to 
be  kind  to  the  poor  animals  who  have  not  the 
power  of  reason  and  who  look  up  to  us  for 
help  and  protection?  Edward  N.  Teai.l. 


PLEASANT  REMINDERS. 

A  few  days  since  a  young  girl  showed  the 
writer  a  collection  of  mounted  wildflowers 
which  she  had  made  in  her  vacation  travels. 
It  was  a  suggestion  which  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  of  The  Evangelist  may  like  to  follow,  not 
only  for  a  pleasant  pastime,  but  as  a  valuable 
collection  in  the  way  of  botanical  study  and 
a  reminder  by  and  bye  of  the  happy  days  and 
the  pretty  places  in  which  they  were  gathered. 
The  flowers  were  preserved  on  mounting  paper, 
one  sheet  of  which  the  young  girl  said  would  cut 
into  four  pieces  of  the  size  desired.  One  sheet 
of  glued  paper  to  cut  into  strips  to  paste  the 
stems  down  will  serve  for  a  large  collection. 

To  make  a  success  of  pressing  the  speci 
mens  you  wish  to  preserve,  take  two  or  three 
newspapers  with  you  on  your  walks  or  drives 
— an  old  atlas,  if  you  have  it.  is  better.  When 
you  pick  the  flowers  take  a  long  stem  with 
the  leaves  on  it  just  as  it  grows.  Put  it  care¬ 
fully  in  your  book  or  paper,  spreading  each 
leaf  out  naturally,  and  when  j’ou  get  home, 
place  the  atlas,  or  paper,  between  two  boards 
the  same  size,  and  place  a  heavy  weight  on 
top.  You  will  have  to  change  the  specimens 
every  few  days  to  dryer  papers  or  pa.'es.  This 
will  have  to  be  done  very  carefully  to  keep  the 
leaves  from  getting  out  of  place.  When  your 
specimens  are  perfectly  dry,  mount  them  on 
your  sheet  by  putting  narrow  strips  of  glued 
paper  wherever  they  are  needed. 

Each  page  of  the  collection  spoken  of  had  a 
place  in  the  right  hand  corner  marked  off,  the 
size  of  a  calling  card.  On  that  was  written 
the  botanical  name  and  the  common  name  of 
the  specimen  and  where  it  was  found.  Some 
flowers  press  more  easily  than  others,  and  re 
tain  their  true  colors  better.  One  of  the  pret¬ 
tiest  pages  was  that  of  the  wild  carrot.  The 
large  collection  of  wee  white  flowers  which 
compose  the  flower  head,  were  like  a  bit  of 
lace  work,  and  the  delicate  leaves  were  like  a 
green  tracery  on  the  white  paper.  A  red 
mountain  lily  was  also  an  attractive  picture ; 
a  page  of  ferns  with  their  delicate  beauty  kept 
their  shape  and  color  true  to  life,  and  a  bunch 
of  sand  violets  was  wonderfully  well  preserved 
in  their  purple  freshness.  Not  only  is  such  a 
collection  a  joy  to  show  to  friends,  but  it  is 
always  bringing  back  again  a  remembrance  of 
the  happy  days  and  the  pleasant  associations 
of  the  gathering  time. 

A  missionary  in  Syria  sent  the  writer  a  little 
vase  of  flowers  mounted  on  a  card,  as  an 
Easter  remembrance.  The  vase  was  made  of 
the  leaves  of  a  red  poppy  and  resembled  a  dark 
red  china  vase.  Larkspur  flowers,  buttercups 
and  small  scarlet  flowers,  not  seen  in  this 
country,  with  the  most  delicate  and  tiny  leaves, 
weie  so  placed  that  they  looked  as  if  they 
had  just  been  picked  and  put  into  their  recep 
tacle.  It  w’as  made  by  a  member  of  the  botany 
class  in  a  girls’  school  in  Syria.  Another 
pretty  thing  in  the  flower  way  is  a  cross,  which 
a  friend  made  not  long  since  to  send  to  a  city 
child,  made  of  pressed  pansies  put  on  to  paste 
board  with  mucilage. 

Pressing  flowers  is  a  pleasure,  and  well  re¬ 
pays  the  one  who  saves  them  in  this  way  if 
care  and  patience  is  used  in  their  curing. 
They  must  be  perfectly  dry  before  they  are 
mounted.  Such  a  collection  will  also  prove  a 
rare  gift  to  some  loved  friend,  who  has  been  a 
etayer  at  home,  or  some  dear  “shut  in”  one 
whose  days  and  nights  are  long  and  full  of 
suffering.  S.  T.  P, 


GOOD  ADVICE  TO  A  PRINCETON  STUDENT. 

Stockbridob,  April  12, 17S2. 

Dear  Child 

I  cannot  forebear  writing  to  you  hoping  they 
will  be  of  some  service  tbo  they  bring  me  no 
present  Returns.  We  now  send  you  to  mr 
Buckbes  by  mr  Timothy  Hopkins  8  Shirts  & 
2  pair  of  Stockings;  if  you  want  thred  Stock¬ 
ings  you  must  buy  them ;  besure  get  your 
things  carefully  Repaired  in  Season,  (an  old 
saying)  A  Stitch  in  time  saves  nine;  if  you 
want  money  lett  me  know  it.  I  look  for  Co. 
Williams  Home  from  Antigua  every  day,  hope 
to  be  able  to  answer  your  demands  soon  afterl 
Prthe  Remember  not  to  Loose  a  minutes  time 
you  can  possibly  Spare  in  perfecting  your 
Selfe  in  Spelling  wrighting  &  Singing  :  these 
things  are  Essentials  in  a  Schollar,  and  greatly 
omimental,  especailly  the  2  former;  a  Schollar 
and  poor  writer  and  poor  Speller  is  a  perfect 
Solecism.  I  hope  the  Resident  is  not  wanting 
in  giving  you  his  friendly  instructions ;  but 
above  all  things  look  to  God  for  a  Capacity  to 
learn  &  a  Heart  &  Wisdom  to  improve  all  ad¬ 
vantages  while  you  are  so  favourd  with  them. 
Take  time  by  the  fore-lock,  it  is  bald  behind ; 
one  Hour  lost  can  nev  be  Recovd :  our  time  is 
very  short  our  work  very  Great  and  our  ac¬ 
count  very  Strict,  &  our  sentence  will  be 
reversable:  ply  the  throne  of  Grace  for  all 
you  want,  Erly  Importunate  seekers  are  likely 
to  be  sure  Anders.  Walke  with  the  wise,  be 
not  a  Companion  of  fools ;  be  not  wise  in  your 
own  Eyes,  be  Humble,  watchful,  prayerful. 
Remember  before  Honour  is  Humility. 

let  me  hear  from  you  by  Mr  Hopkins  if  pos¬ 
sible  &c  — 

We  all  send  our  love  to  you.  these  come 
from  your  most  affectionate  &  concerned 
Father. 

Ephm  Williams. 

— From  “Some  Old  Letters,”  edited  by  James 
F.  Dwight,  in  Scribner’s. 


HOW  THE  ROBIN8>  FEU.  OUT. 

I  want  to  tell  the  children  of  The  Evange¬ 
list  a  very  true  story  about  a  robin  family. 
Sitting  on  the  piazza  of  a  sweet  country  home 
one  evening  just  as  the  sun  was  going  to  bed, 
thinking  how  lovely  “everywhere”  was,  all  so 
peaceful,  the  grass  so  green  and  smelling  as 
only  grass  in  the  country  does,  the  flowers 
that  were  so  pretty  and  so  varied  in  color — 
everything  telling  of  peace  and  quietness,  when 
all  at  once  we  heard  a  great  disturbance  in  a 
large  elm  tree  just  in  front  of  the  piazza.  A 
family  of  robins  had  made  their  home  there 
since  the  early  days  of  spring.  They  chirped 
and  sang  the  live  long  day,  and  were  so  happy, 
when  all  at  once  we  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robin 
having  a  little  family  quarrel  >  And  what  do 
you  think  it  was  about,  dear  children?  I 
stepped  to  the  lawn  and  there  lay  the  little 
baby  robin  in  a  little  fluffy  ball  at  the  foot  of 
the  elm  tree.  I  stooped  to  pick  up  the  baby 
bird,  when  Mrs.  Robin  flew  at  me,  and  Mr. 
Robin  joined  her.  Betweeen  them  both  I  had 
to  scamper  away.  Both  sputtered  and  scolded, 
as  if  to  say,  “Why  are  you  meddling  in  my 
family  affairs?” 

Well,  here  was  a  pretty  state  of  things ;  we 
were  quite  frightened  and  hastened  hack  to 
the  piaza.  The  poor  mother  bird  was  so  un 
happy  that  we  tried  once  more  to  be  peace 
makers,  but  no  use,  Mrs.  Robin  would  have  no 
one  touch  her  pretty  baby,  if  she  could  help 
it.  She  said  plainly  no  one  but  a  mother  can 
coax  her  children  home.  She  wished  none  of 
our  help  She  scolded  as  before,  and  flew  at 
us  till  we  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  But  the  little 
baby  could  not  fly  and  the  mother  could  not 
take  it  in  her  arms,  so  Miss  Ann  and  I  held  a 
council  of  war  and  concluded  we  must  act  at 
once  or  else  some  sly  old  cat  would  come  along 
and  eat  up  our  little  'birdling,  oh,  dreadful 
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fate!  We  called  Sam,  the  man  of  all  work,  to 
help  us.  By  this  time.  Tiny  Tim,  a  very  small 
dog  with  a  very  tiny  bark,  came  to  offer  bis 
services,  but  this  was  declined  with  thanks! 
He  returned  as  he  came.  Sam  brought  a  step 
ladder,  took  Baby  Robin  in  bis  hand,  and 
stepped  up  to  a  strong  branch  of  the  hig  tree, 
and  safely  put  the  birdling  back  into  its  home 
nest.  Mother  Robin  sang,  “Tu  whit,  Tuwee.  ” 
Mrs.  Robin  forgave  her  husband,  and  to¬ 
gether  they  sang  their  evening  hymn,  know¬ 
ing  that  He  who  watched  over  a  sparrow  fall¬ 
ing,  would  care  for  so  sweet  a  bird  as  a  robin. 
We  once  more  seated  ourselves  on  the  piazza; 
the  sun  had  gone  down  and  quietnesk  and 
peace  reigned.  We  heard  faint  sounds  of  “Tu 
whit,  Tu  wee,  Tu  thanks.  Goodnight,” 

Helen  E.  Greio. 


“HOME,  SWEET  HOME.” 

A  great  singer  had  just  finished  singing 
“Home,  Sweet  Home,”  and  many  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  were  in  tears.  “It  is  a  beautiful  song,” 
said  a  girl  to  an  older  woman  who  sat 
next  to  her.  “Yes,”  was  the  reply,  “and  the 
sentiment  to  which  it  moves  all  these  people 
is  beautiful.  How  much  happier  the  world 
would  be  if  every  one  had  as  much  principle 
as  sentiment  on  the  subject,  and  followed  out 
a  plain,  every-day  rule  of  making  home 
sweet !” 

The  girl  turned  thoughtfully  away.  She 
hardly  heard  the  next  song.  She  was  acknowl¬ 
edging  to  herself  that,  in  spite  of  her  love  for 
her  home,  she  made  it  unhappy  every  day  of 
her  life  hy  her  willfulness  and  quick  temper. 
How  many  of  us  really  do  our  best  to  make 
home  happy?  We  may  shine  in  society,  and 
people  may  think  us  charming;  we  may  speak 
and  pray  at  Christian  Endeavor  meetings,  and 
those  who  hear  us  think  we  are  very  near  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ;  our  names  may  be  promi¬ 
nently  connected  with  charity  organizations, 
but  if  we  fail  of  being  good  and  kind  to  those 
in  our  own  home,  and  making  it  “sweet, 
sweet  home”  we  have  left  undone  ‘he  nearest 
and  the  greatest  duty  of  our  daily  lives. 

SAVED  BY  GERTIE  ANDERSON’S  LITTLE 
SU.MBONNET. 

Another  little  heroine  has  just  been  made 
famous.  Little  Gertie  Anderson,  only  eight 
years  old,  was  out  picking  strawberries  in  a 
field  about  a  mile  from  Mahoning  up  in  North¬ 
ern  Minnesota.  There  are  several  subterranean 
lakes  in  that  vicinity  which  have  not  hereto¬ 
fore  been  thought  dangerous,  but  while  Ger- 
tine  was  picking  her  berries,  the  200  feet  of 
the  track  suddenly  sank  out  of  sight,  and 
water  took  its  place.  It  was  afterwards  found 
in  twenty  eight  feet  of  water.  The  regular 
passenger  train  was  due  in  a  short  time.  Ger¬ 
tie  ran  a  short  distance  down  the  road  and  be¬ 
gan  waving  her  little  sunbonnet  on  the  track 
as  the  train  came  in  sight  around  the  curve. 
The  engineer  saw  the  signal  and  stopped  the 
train  just  in  time  to  prevent  its  going  into 
the  water  Not  a  soul  would  have  escaped,  as 
it  would  have  heen  impossible  to  struggle  to 
the  surface  of  the  lake  through  the  roots  and 
moss  A  substantial  purse  was  made  up  for 
the  little  girl,  who  was  so  badly  frighetned 
when  the  danger  was  over  that  she  had  to  be 
carried  home. 

A  DOG’S  ARTIFICIAL  LEG. 

A  London  paper  gives  us  this  wonderful  hit 
about  modern  surgery  for  animals :  Mr.  Mosely 
has  a  dog  whose  left  forepaw  was  crushed  so 
badly  that  amputation  at  the  knee  became 
necessary,  and  yet  in  order  to  enable  it  to  get 
about  and  enjoy  life  a  few  years  more,  he  had 
an  artificial  leg  made  for  her  out  of  aluminum 
and  white  buckskin,  laced  up  behind,  with  a 
soft  rubber  sole.  The  leg  is  jointed  at  the 
right  places,  and  is  provided  with  a  mechan 
ism  that  imitates  the  natural  spring  of  the 
foot,  so  that  the  dog  can  trot  along  lightly 
without  noise  or  jar. 
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HOW  TO  START  A  CHORAL  SOCIETY. 

Possibly  nothing  contributes  more  directly 
in  this  or  any  other  country  to  musical  culture 
than  the  organization  of  a  Choral  Society 
Almost  every  town  of  importance  in  England 
is  the  home  of  a  Choral  Union,  which  gives 
concerts  for  local  entertainment,  delegates 
its  best  singers  to  some  of  the  national  unions, 
and  competes  for  the  prizes  there  given  for  the 
most  excellent  musical  work.  A  knowledge 
of  and  taste  for  really  good  music  has  thus 
become  very  general.  These  organizations  do 
not  necessarily  confine  their  attention  to  sacred 
music,  but  as  local  choirs  are  generally  the 
basis  of  these  societies,  church  music  natur¬ 
ally  receives  a  large  share  of  their  attention 
and  interest.  There  is  a  growing  feeling  here 
in  America  at  the  present  time,  in  favor  of 
the  formation  of  Choral  Societies,  and  many 
of  those  already  organized  are  doing  excellent 
service,  and  diffusing  a  good  infiuence.  We 
have  had  occasion  heretofore  to  refer  to  the 
musical  society  at  Goshen  in  this  State.  Not 
only  has  its  Ltudy  and  practice  of  music  been 
the  source  of  great  pleasure  to  those  immedi¬ 
ately  concerned,  but  its  good  infiuence  has 
gone  out  to  the  whole  community  round  about. 
Thus  a  score  of  smaller  and  younger  organiza¬ 
tions  look  to  it  as  the  mother  society,  and  on 
such  occasions  as  its  meeting  last  spring,  they 
gave  it  a  ready  assistance  that  speaks  loudly  for 
the  infiuence  it  has  exerted  and  the  high  re¬ 
gard  it  has  won. 

The  following  suggestions  regarding  the 
formation  of  Choral  Societies  are  from  “The 
Queen,”  a  publication  of  standing  abroad  : 

“To  begin  with,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
singers  are,  as  a  race,  usually  accounted  some¬ 
what  ‘touchy,’  and  no  small  amount  of  tact 
will  be  required  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
the  management.  We  will  assume  that  one  or 
two  people  agree  together  that  a  choral  society 
is  just  what  is  needed  in  their  locality.  The 
next  step  to  be  taken  then  is  to  see  personally 
all  their  musical  friends,  male  and  female, 
and  urge  them  to  join,  inviting  each  to  sup¬ 
ply  a  list  of  as  many  people  as  they  can  think 
of  who  are  possessed  of  ‘voices.’  Then  let 
them  take  matters  into  their  own  hands,  and 
call  upon  their  friends  and  ask  if  they  would 
care  to  become  members  if  the  society  is 
formed.  This  can,  of  course,  be  done  by  cir¬ 
cular;  but  in  our  case  we  found  that  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  thus  interviewed  were 
disposed  to  take  a  greater  interest  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  done,  and  in  many  cases 
they  were  infected  with  our  enthusiasm.  In¬ 
deed,  we  were  inclined  to  attribute  not  a  little 
of  our  after  success  to  this  plan  of  seeing  our¬ 
self  as  many  people  as  possible.  Having  se¬ 
cured  promises  from  a  sufiicient  number  of 
members,  the  next  step — a  very  important  one 
—  is  to  obtain  a  conductor  and  accompanist. 
In  a  country  town  the  choice  is  often  some¬ 
what  limited,  but  there  are  generally  one  or 
two  orgataists  who  are  capable  of  acting.  The 
conductor  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  accom¬ 
pany  ;  he  should  be  able  to  give  his  undivided 
attention  to  the  singers.  In  choosing  a  con¬ 
ductor,  especially  in  a  small  town  where  the 
chorus  must  necessarily  be  composed  of  sing¬ 
ers  of  varying  ability,  it  is  well  to  try  and  get 
a  man  who  will  not  be  too  severe  on  faults 
which  are  only  too  evident  in  a  newly-formed 
society  consisting  cbiefiy  of  those  who  hitherto 
have  been  quite  unaccustomed  to  chorus  sing¬ 
ing.  He  should  be  kind,  but  firm,  and  should 
be  a  man  not  likely  to  lose  bis  temper,  even 
when  the  singers  are  very  trying,  as  amateurs 
very  often  are.  It  is  wisdom,  tw,  to  let  the 
conductor  have  a  word  as  regards  the  choice 
of  an  accompanist ;  as,  if  the  two  work  har- 
monioustv  toffether.  <‘vervtbing  else  is  likely  to 

o  with  greater  smoothness.  If  the  con- 

uctor  and  accompanist  will  give  their  ser¬ 


vices  for  the  good  of  the  cause,  so  much  the 
better:  if  not,  it  is  best  to  make  arrangements 
as  regards  payment  before  commencing,  asking 
each  to  state  his  terms.  Having  chosen  a 
conductor,  do  not  be  constantly  interfering 
with  him,  or  making  trivial  suggestions.  He 
will  soon  learn  the  capabilities  of  the  singers ; 
and  his  advice  as  to  the  choice  of  a  work  or 
works  to  be  taken  will  usually  be  well  worth 
having. 

“A  good  representative  working  committee, 
composed  of  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  should 
be  elected  at  the  first  meeting,  together  with 
a  Treasurer,  to  receive  all  money  and  make  all 
payments.  It  is  advisable  to  have  two  secre¬ 
taries.  Their  duties  will,  of  course,  be  to  do 
all  secretarial  work,  call  meetings  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  keep  the  ‘minutes’  of  the  society: 
or,  in  other  words,  write  up  an  account  of 
what  is  done  at  one  committee  meeting  to  be 
read  at  the  next,  and  kept  for  future  refer¬ 
ence,  so  that  a  faithful  record  is  in  readiness 
of  all  rules  passed.  A  list  of  the  members,  the 
names  of  whom  should  be  written  out  very 
clearly,  with  addresses  appended,  should  be 
made  as  early  as  possible.  The  singers,  too, 
should  be  classified  according  to  their  voices. 
This  register  must  be  “called”  every  week, 
and  a  reliable  account  of  attendances  kept. 
It  is  just  as  well  also  to  draw  up  a  set  of 
rules,  and,  having  done  so,  to  keep  rigorously 
to  them.  Let  them  be  as  few  as  possible, 
however,  and  do  not  hedge  membership  round 
with  a  number  of  unnecessary  restrictions. 

“A  room  for  the  weekly  practice  to  be  held 
in  is  another  important  consideration ;  and  it 
is  advisable,  if  possible,  to  obtain  one  where 
there  is  already  a  piano,  as  this  saves  the  ad¬ 
ditional  expense  of  hiring  one.  An  ordinary 
public  hall  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  expensive, 
and  a  newly  formed  society  usually  has  to  con¬ 
sider  funds.  A  church,  chapel,  or  school  may, 
however,  sometimes  be  had  on  little  more 
than  nominal  terms. 

“There  can  be  no  question  that  the  work¬ 
ing  up  of  a  choral  society  is  a  pleasant,  if  a 
somewhat  arduous  task  ;  and  one  meets  with 
one's  reward  in  seeing  the  enjoyment  of  the 
singers,  and  hearing  the  gradual  improvement 
of  the  chorus.  It  certainly  ranks  among  good 
deeds,  too,  to  inaugurate  a  society  which  shall 
bring  innocent  recreation  and  improvement 
within  the  reach  of  the  young  of  all  ranks; 
and  if  some  of  the  upper  classes  would  bestir 
themselves  to  get  up  choral  societies  in  the 
towns  where  they  live,  inviting  shop  girls  and 
others  of  similar  station — many  of  whom  pos¬ 
sess  good  voices — to  join  them,  they  would 
find  that  they  were  doing  a  distinctly  good 
work.  ” 


Ministers  are  becoming  more  and  more  con¬ 
vinced  that  good  singing  rendered  by  conse¬ 
crated  men  and  women,  is  an  agency  of  the 
church  for  the  accomplishment  of  good,  sec¬ 
ond  only  to  the  preaching  of  the  Word.  That 
the  latter  stands  first  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark  clearly  indicate:  “Go  ye,  therefore,  and 
teach  all  nations,”  etc.,  (Matt,  xxviii.  19.) 
“Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gos¬ 
pel  to  every  creature”  (Mark  xvi.  15. 

That  singing  is  next  in  importance  is  shown 
by  Luke  xxiv.  53,  “And  were  continually  in 
tbe  temple  praising  and  blessing  God.  ” 
Preaching,  singing,  and  praying  are  the 
three  leading  agencies  designed  of  God  to 
bring  tbe  world  to  tbe  foot  of  tbe  cross.  Act¬ 
ing  together  in  tbe  spirit  and  with  the  under¬ 
standing,  they  are  irresistible. 

We  have  placed  them  in  tbe  order  of  their 
usefulness  and  power  as  regarded  by  some ;  but 
many  claim  them  to  be  coordinate  agencies, 
tbe  one  as  important  as  either  of  the  others. 

There  is  one  remarkable  fact  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  here,  namely,  when  time  is  no  more, 
preaching  and  praying  will  cease,  but  singing 
begun  so  imperfectly  here  below  will  be  the 
employment  of  God’s  people  while  time  lasts 
not  only,  but  through  the  endless  ages  of  eter¬ 
nity  and  ever  rising  to  greater  height  of  glory 
and  grandeur. — The  Music  Teacher. 


Cass  Reality  Corporation  recommends  its 
shares  as  a  safe  and  profitable  investment. 
Send  for  circular  to  508  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y. 


NOTE  THIS 

^  UST,  IF  INTERESTED  IN  MUSIC.  ^ 

Children’s  Voices.^:r^cr;*£:S 

how  helpetl.  B7  BmlUo  O.  Ourtih.  Prioe,  M  cents. 

Anniversary  Songs 

Treble  Clef  Choir.  and  secalar  mnalo  nr- 

rnnsred  for  Women’s  Voices.  By  O-  F.  Boot  uUi 
D.  B.  Towner.  Endorsed  by  D.  L.  Moody.  60  ots. 

ByO.  F.Boot.  The  best  Amer- 
wlXxjTlCuxlXlU*  icnn  Piano  Method  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  Price  $2.75. 

9^  By  O.  F.  Boot.  A  friendly  attempt  to  eor- 
JUuH  b*  r^t  some  errors  in  musical  terminology. 
Price  25  cents. 

The  Teacher’s  Handbook'^£^ 

•f  Songs  and  Piano  Music,  especially  adapted  to  toMh- 
ing  purposes,  bent  free  on  application,  to  any  musie 
teacher* 

XN  I»H.E3SS- 

A  New  Course  especially  prepared  for  the  Mindy  of 
Mnairln  Pnbllr  MrliooU.  embodying  many  novel 
features,  and  thoroughly  up  to  date  in  every  particu* 
lar.  By  John  A.  BroekhoTen  and  A.  J.Oaziivoort. 
^nd  your  name  and  address  if  Interested,  and  descrip* 
tive  matter  will  befsent  as  soon  as  ready. 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO-, 

CINCINNATI,  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


Highest  Praise 

By  W.  A.  OGDEN.  The  Ll4TEST  and 
BEST  collection  of  NEW  SONGS  for  SABBATH 
schools,  per  100;  by  mall,  each.  Sample 
copy  sent  on  receipt  of  ibc 

THE  BIGIX)W  *  MAIN  CO., 

76  E.  9th  St..  N.  Y.  21S  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicaso. 


Premium  Guitars,  Mandoiins,  Banjos  &  Violins 

ONLY  $5  FOR  either. 

Tb«»e  iottrumeDU  have  received  highest 
award  fur  Toue,  Kiaieh  aod  Material,  and 
retail  for  112.00,  bat  in  order  to  thoroagbly 
introduce  them  in  every  locality,  we  will 
•ell  a  limited  number  at  above  price.  Sim- 
plifled  loBUoetor  tree  with  every  instru¬ 
ment  when  cash  aeeompaoiei  order.  AI«o> 

C.O.  [>..  with  privUese  of  examiniok./ 

ATHE  MDBIOAL  GUIDE  PCB.  CO..( 
rClneinBalJ*  O.  Largeft  ManoTrs  in  iht\ 

U.  8.  llloitrated  Caulocns  for  2e.  stamp. 


The  Organist  and  Choir-flaster. 

As  the  name  denotes,  this  is  a  class  tnaaatine  specially 
designed  to  inteiest  and  assist  the  Organist  and  Choir¬ 
master.  It  is  edited  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkins,  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Pearce  and  Dr.  Charles  Vincent,  and  published  at 
130  Oxfoid  Street,  London,  England. 

Send  to  that  address  for  free  sample  copy. 

Cordially  recommended  by  the  Musical  Editor 
The  Evangelist  as  a  good  investment  for  any  one  engaged 
in  choir  work. 


foFsaleI 

A  New  First-class  Sym¬ 
phony  with  14  Stops.  . 

Three  sets  of  Orchestral  Reeds,  in  the  Treble,  two 
sets  in  tbe  Bars,  and  a  set  of  heavy-tonc  sub-bass 
Reeds. 

Tbe  instrument,  with  its  beautiful  finish,  would 
grace  any  parlor.  With  the  Symphony  in  the 
home  a  delightful  entertainment  can  bo  given  by 
any  person,  whether  possessing  musical  knowl¬ 
edge  or  not. 

Fur  price  and  full  information,  address 


SUBHCRIBE  FOR 

"THE  PIANIST. 


A  Mnsical  flonthly  for  Piano  Teachers  and  Players. 

“Abreast  with  the  advanced  ideas  of  to-day  on  piano  tech¬ 
nics.” 

“No  aspiring  pnpU  or  teacher  can  afford  to  be  withont  it.” 
Send  for  sample  copy,  mentioning  Tbe  Evangelist. 

Annual  Subscription,  $1.00. 

Address  THE  PIANIST  26  W.  15th  St.,  N.  T.  City. 
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Powder 


ABSOL1ITEI.Y  PURE 


WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

“The  Church  is  a  coin  of  divine  minting. 
One  side  shows  the  likeness  of  his  Lord,  the 
other  a  map  of  the  world.  Both  devices  are 
so  indelibly  stamped  into  the  metal  that  to 
mar  either  harms  the  coin,  to  efface  either 
destroys  it.  The  world  is  itself  to  be  finally 
shaped  into  that  divine  likeness.  Thus  Christ 
is  at  once  Authority  and  Pattern,  Inspirer  and 
Organizer,  Author  and  End  of  Missions. 
Apart  from  Him  we  can  do  nothing.  Through 
Him  we  can  do  and  teach  all  men  to  do  all 
things  which  He  has  commanded  us.” — Mod¬ 
ern  Missions  in  the  East. 

In  the  admirable  address  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Rob¬ 
erts  before  the  General  Assembly  he  thus  de¬ 
scribes  the  school  work  of  the  Women’s  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee:  “It  is  thought  by  some 
that  this  school  work  is  too  secular.  It  is 
conceded  that  it  has  a  secular  aspect,  for  the 
teachers  are  expected  to  show  their  pupils  how 
to  read  books,  but  they  are  to  show  them  also 
how  to  read  their  title  clear  to  mansions  in 
the  sky.  They  are  commissioned  to  teach 
them  how  to  write,  but  they  are  to  teach 
them  also  how  to  have  their  names  written  in 
the  Lamb’s  Book  of  Life.  They  are  to  intro¬ 
duce  them  into  the  mystery  of  numbers,  but 
they  are  to  enable  them  also,  if  possible,  to 
solve  the  problem  of  problems,  namely,  ‘What 
is  a  man  profited  if  he  should  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul?’  By  expounding 
the  Bible  in  the  Sabbath  school,  by  explaining 
the  Shorter  Catechism,  and  by  showing  how  to 
sing  such  hymns  as  ‘Just  as  I  am,’  ‘Jesus, 
Lover  of  iny  soul,  ’  ‘My  faith  looks  up  to  Thee,’ 
and  ‘Come,  humble  sinner  in  whose  breast  a 
thousand  thoughts  revolve,  ’  they  preach  the 
Gospel.  Though  these  are  not  set  sermons, 
with  their  first,  second,  and  third,  yet  they 
reach  the  heart.  There  are  to-day  more  than 
seventy  churches  whose  spires  point  to  heaven, 
in  the  valleys  of  Utah,  in  New  Mexico,  and  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  as  the  result  of  this 
mission  school  work." 

The  experiences  of  mission  teachers  are 
varied  as  the  appended  reports  indicate : 

It  is  Known 

By  Its  Cures 

The  thousands  of  people  whom  it  has  raised 
from  disease  and  dispair  to  happiness  and 
health,  are  the  strongest  and  best  advertise¬ 
ments  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  has.  No  other  prep¬ 
aration  in  existence  has  such  a  record  of  won¬ 
derful  cures. 

This  is  why  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  has  the 
largest  sale,  and  requires  for  its  production 
the  largest  laboratory  in  the  world. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
Is  the  Only 
True  Blood  Purifier 

Prominently  in  the  public  eye.  $1 ;  six  for  $5. 

DSlIc!  act  harmoniously  with  Hood’s 

nOOQ  S  r  IMS  Sarsaparilla, 


“The  chapel  at  Paris,  Idaho,”  writes  Miss 
Mattie  W’hite,  “has  been  in  use  nearly  seven 
years,  and  the  first  funeral  has  just  been  held 
here.  An  old  lady  who  had  apostatized  from 
the  Mormon  Church  long  ago,  asked  that  she 
might  be  buried  from  our  chapel  when  her 
summons  should  come.  Besides  the  husband, 
there  were  among  the  mourners  one  polyga¬ 
mous  daughter  and  two  daughters,  the  wives 
of  one  man,  a  bishop.  These  remonstrated 
bitterly  against  the  burial  of  their  mother  by 
Presbyterians,  though  it  was  her  expressed 
desire,  and  she  had  been  advertised  in  the 
newspapers  as  having  been  cut  off  from  the 
Mormon  Church.  This  finds  us  at  the  close  of 
the  school  year,  we  having  put  in  nine  months 
since  September  2nd.” 

Our  missionary  teachers  at  Cubero,  New 
Mexico,  are  “wedged  in  on  volcanic  upheavals 
at  an  altitude  of  five  or  six  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  with  only  Indians  for 
neighbors,  and  no  white  face  nearer  than  three 
miles,  where  is  our  nearest  postoffice. 

“A  welcome  box  from  the  East  contained  a 
Derby  hat,  which  we  bestowed  upon  a  very 
poor  boy  who  works  hard  and  realizes  little, 
who  attends  the  evening  school  when  it  is 
possible.  His  appearance  would  be  very  amus¬ 
ing  to  any  one  not  in  sympathy  with  his  hard 
lot.  He  always  wears  a  broad  grin,  and  his 
face  is  further  disfigured  with  the  usual  red 
paint  worn  by  the  Indians,  yet  he  is  totally 
unlike  the  others.  We  tried  to  brighten  his 
poor  life  by  bestowing  upon  him  the  lion’s 
share  of  good  things  in  the  box.  He  received 
a  full  outfit,  from  shoes  up  to  the  crowning 
of  his  head  by  the  Derby.  If  Darwin  could 
have  seen  him,  he  surely  would  have  thought 
he  had  found  his  ‘missing  link.’  The  favorite 
adage  that  ‘a  man  cannot  be  judged  by  the 
cut  of  his  coat,’  has  lost  favor  in  my  eyes. 
Every  man  amoung  these  Indians  wearing 
citizens’  clothes  seems  a  better  man  than  those 
wrapped  in  their  blankets.  We  think  we  see 
some  little  improvement  in  these  respects. 
One  of  the  strongest  characteristics  of  the 
Indian  is  that  he  is  never  in  a  hurry.  One 
of  the  members  of  our  mission  says  that  to  her 
the  sweetest  word  in  the  Spanish  language  is 
‘  Adios.  ’ 

“With  the  young  children  there  is  much  to 
encourage  us.  When  on  Sabbath  morning  the 
class  of  small  children  was  asked  to  repeat 
some  of  the  Bible  verses  they  had  learned,  one 
little  girl,  about  eight  years  old,  repeated, 
without  prompting,  the  following:  ‘Him  that 
cometh  unto  Me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out,’ 
‘Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  Me,’ 
'Create  in  nre  a  clean  heart,’  ‘Thy  Word  is  a 
lamp  unto  my  feet,’  ‘For  God  so  loved  the 
world.’  All  of  these  verses  she  repeated  to 
the  end.  The  children  have  this  advantage 
over  their  parents,  that  truth  impressed  upon 
their  minds  will,  we  hope  and  believe,  be 
lasting.”  H.  E.  B. 

IMMIGRATION. 

Immigration  has  lately  begun  to  increase, 
owing  to  the  business  revival,  and  the  month 
of  June  records  the  arrival  of  33.  .565  emigrants, 
against  23,384  a  year  ago.  For  the  whole  fis¬ 
cal  year  the  arrivals  number  only  276,136, 
against  311,612  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1894  This 
is  much  the  smallest  volume  of  immigration 
recorded  since  the  year  1879.  when  the  arri¬ 
vals  numbered  only  177,826.  In  1880  they  rose 
on  the  business  revival  of  that  time  to  457,257, 
and  in  1882  to  788,992— which  is  the  highest 
point  this  movement  ever  touched. 


XEenemcnt 
Ibouse  Gbapter 

77  MADISON  STREET. 

.\lRS.  Oboroz  H.  McOrew,  Chairman. 

Miss  Sophia  L.  Brbwstrr.  Cor.  Sec. 

Miss  Clara  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Chariaittb  A.  Watbrbury.  Sunt. 


A  COUNTRY  HOME. 

When  I  came  back  to  town  the  other  day 
after  an  absence  of  several  weeks,  I  went 
down  to  the  Chapter  House  and  said  to  the 
acting  Superintendent,  “What  have  you  been 
doing  since  I  went  away?”  “Just  the  regular 
summer  work,”  replied  she.  “Getting  up 
Fresh  Air  parties  and  trying  to  attend  to  the 
doctors’  cases  and  the  Flower  Mission.  Nothing 
that  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist  would  be 
interested  in.” 

“Don’t  be  so  sure,”  said  I.  “They  some¬ 
times  take  a  surprising  deal  of  interest  in 
what  is  only  routine  work  to  us.  There  is  the 
Country  Home  in  Connecticut,  has  anyone 
told  them  about  that?  No?  Then  we  will  be¬ 
gin  there.  That  is  one  of  the  things  we  asked 
for  through  The  Evangelist  and  got.  If  we 
acknowledge  mittens  and  toys  and  old  clothes, 
why  not  a  summer  honie?" 

In  May  the  good  news  came  to  us  that  a 
friend  who  owned  a  small  farm-house  near  her 
own  place  in  Connecticut,  would  lend  it  to  us 
for  a  summer  home,  supplying  all  staples,  and 
in  fact  everything,  she  said,  except  bed  and 
table  linen,  and  extras.  We  found  later  that 
the  word  “staples”  was  used  in  a  broad  sense, 
and  included  tea,  coffee,  sugar.  Hour,  oatmeal, 
milk,  meat,  butter,  and  eggs.  That  a  garden 
had  been  planted  for  the  special  use  of  the 
home,  and  that  berries  of  all  sorts  in  abund¬ 
ance  were  to  be  had  for  the  gathering.  I  won¬ 
der  what  “extras”  the  women  have  found 
necessary  to  their  comfort  1  A  little  before 
the  middle  of  July,  when  the  garden  was  in 
fine  condition  and  the  berries  were  ripening, 
the  first  set  of  women  and  children  went  to  the 
home.  A  letter  from  one  of  them  well  shows 
you  how  contented  and  happy  they  are: 

Dear  Miss  Very:  I  know  you  will  be  glad  to 
hear  how  we  are  getting  along.  The  children 
are  all  looking  nice  and  healthy,  they  have 
everything  to  make  them  happy.  Miss  Very, 
please  let  me  know  if  anyone  else  is  coming 
out  when  the  other  two  go  home,  because  it 
will  be  very  lonesome,  as  we  have  got  a  whole 
house  to  ourselves,  and  no  one  to  bother  us, 
and  we  can  do  all  the  washing  we  want  to. 
Mrs.  E.  is  very  kind  to  us.” 

We  are  looking  forward  to  meeting  the  two 
women  who  are  coming  home  this  week,  for 
they  are  sure  to  give  interesting  accounts  of 
what  they  have  seen  and  done.  As  they  leave, 
two  others  are  ready  to  take  their  places. 

Another  friend  of  ours,  a  clergyman  in  New 
Jersey,  has  distributed  a  whole  family  of  chil¬ 
dren  among  the  members  of  his  congregation, 
and  is  giving  them  the  best  time  of  their 
lives.  One  letter  says  to  tell  their  mother  not 
to  worry  about  them,  as  they  are  having  a 


The  Chief  Charm 

of  silver  and  gold,  whether  for  table 
or  toilet,  is  their  brilliancy.  That’s 
the  charm  that  attracts.  With 


their  brilliancy  is  developed  to  a 
remarkable  degree — equalled  only 
when  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the 
silversmith. 

Send  tor  trUl  qnantity  or  boi  poet, 
paid,  IS  otB.  Ii’s  euld  everywhere. 

THE  ELECTRO  SILICON  GO.,  72  John  St.,  New  York 
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good  time  and  are  taken  to  drive  every  day. 
Imagine  what  bliss  for  little  chaps  whose  one 
idea  of  a  ride  must  be  a  stolen  hitch  on  a  dray 
or  ice  cart.  Parties  have  also  been  sent  to 
New  Windsor,  Conn.,  and  to  Summit  and  to 
Heightstown,  N.  J.  For  two  weeks  at  a  time, 
and  every  few  days  a  party  goes  for  the  day 
into  the  country  at  the  invitation  of  some 
society  or  circle. 

Yesterday  the  Altruist  Society  of  Montclair 
invited  fifty  mothers  and  children,  and  gave 
them,  according  to  their  enthusiastic  report, 
all  that  heart  could  desire  in  the  way  of  a  good 
time.  One  woman  who  came  in  this  morning 
for  cod  liver  oil  for  her  sick  husband,  said, 
“Oh,  Miss  Very,  I  never  enjoyed  such  a  day 
as  yesterday,  and  the  baby  don't  know  him¬ 
self,  he’s  sleeping  all  day.  There  was  only  one 
thing,”  and  the  tears  almost  came,  “I  could 
not  help  thinking  of  my  poor  huEband  at  home 
all  by  himself.  But  then  I  did  my  best  to  en¬ 
joy  myself.”  As  if  it  were  one’s  duty  to  let 
nothing  interfere  with  that  rare  thing,  a  day’s 
pleasure  I 

This,  then,  is  the  sort  of  work  that  has  been 
going  on  Lt  the  Chapter  House  this  summer 
Arranging,  organizing,  collecting,  and  select¬ 
ing  for  these  parties,  and  the  amount  of  detail 
work  that  it  involves,  is  something  that  must 
be  shared  to  be  understood.  And  in  it  wc 
know  we  have  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  all. 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  a  box  of  flowers 
from  “H.  P.,  Lenox,  Mass.”  Our  friends  will 
do  us  a  great  kindness  if  they  will  mark  the 
boxes  of  flowers  plainly  with  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  that  we  may  acknowl¬ 
edge  them  personally.  We  can  do  it  more 
easily  in  this  way  than  through  The  Evange¬ 
list,  which  can  ill  afford  the  space. 


tyy  iy/ where  ac-| 

knowledged  the  best.  | 
Uses  the  finest  quality  of  I 
Gold  Pens,  Perfect  feeding  of  the  ink.  | 
^  Ask  your  dealer  for  them,  or  send  for  § 
illustrated  priced  catalogue,  free  on  application.  | 
THE  PARKER  PEN  CO.,  JANESVILLE.  WIS.  I 


For  Indigestion  . 

Use  Hursford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  L.  D.  Biebbk,  Pu  Uip-iburir,  V.  J.,  says :  "  It  is  an 
ezcelUnt  remedy  for  imiigestion,  and  when  diluted  with 
water,  a  pleasant  beverage." 


To  every  person  who  will  send  us 
the  names  and  addresses  of  three 
bona  fide  new  subscribers  and 
we  will  mail,  post  paid,  a  ’ 


A  TBEASUBE  FOB  TOITBISTS. 

“Health  and  Pleasure  on  America’s  Greatest 
Railroad,”  No.  5,  of  the  Four-Track  Series  for 
1895,  issued  by  the  Passenger  Department  of 
the  New  York  Central,  from  the  press  of  the 
American  Bank  Note  Co  ,  surpasses  in  size 
and  beauty  any  volume  of  like  character  ever 
published.  No  brief  description  can  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  its  excellence  and  utility^  To 
summarize  it  in  a  few  words,  the  book  is  a 
handsome  volume  of  504  royal  octavo  pages, 
with  numerous  maps  and  illustrations,  beauti¬ 
fully  bound  in  illuminated  covers.  The  pri¬ 
mary  object  of  the  book  is  to  give  useful  in 
formation  regarding  the  popular  health  and 
pleasure  resorts  of  New  York,  New  England 
and  Canada,  but  it  goes  beyond  this  scope, 
and  in  a  series  of  interesting  chapters  treats 
of  the  beauties  of  landscape  and  climate  to  be 
met  with  in  California,  Colorado,  Utah,  Yel¬ 
lowstone  Park,  Mexico,  Japan  and  the  Hawai¬ 
ian  Islands.  The  descriptive  matter  relating 
to  the  various  features  of  interest  in  these  lo¬ 
calities  is  accompanied  by  over  300  illustra¬ 
tions,  depicting  the  most  beautiful  scenery  of 
the  country.  In  addition  to  these  features, 
epitomized  tables  of  routes,  fares,  hotel  rates, 
etc.,  etc.,  render  tbe  book  invaluable  to  trav 
eler  and  tourist.  Tbe  maps  are  all  new  and 
up  to  date  and  cover  the  Adirondack  Moun¬ 
tains,  Thousand  Islands,  Lake  Region  of  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York  and  all  the  prominent  resorts. 

Every  one  who  intends  to  get  out  of  tbe  city 
for  tbe  summer  should  secure  a  copy  of  this 
book  and  study  the  1.000  tours  it  describes 
before  coming  to  a  decision.  Georoe  H.  Dan¬ 
iels,  General  Passenger  Agent  of  tbe  New 
York  Central,  will  send  a  copy  to  any  address 
in  the  world  upon  receipt  of  ten  2  cent  stamps. 


PARKER 
FOUNTAIN  PEN, 


Either  Stub  or  Fine  Pointed. 


We  will  also  mail  the  EVANGELIST 
every  week  to  each  of  the  three  new 
subscribers  until  January  1,  1896. 


Retail  price,  Parker  Pen, 
Regular  Subscription,  5  months, 

Total,  -  ^  <Ci 


Pen  and  three  new  subscriptions  to  anyone, 


EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO. 

33  Union  Square,  New  York  City, 


Address 


FBESEBTE  TOCB  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  Thx  Bvafoblist  Is  published  in  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  visn  a 
binder  for  the  parpoee  ef  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  ordet 
We  oan  sapply  such  a  binder  for  25  cents  each,  pt  stage 
prepaid.  Addreae  Tai  EVAROzun.  P.  O.  Box  2UC,  Kew 
Tork  eitr* 
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rionetary. 

The  Horr-Harvey  silver  debate  in  Chicago 
turas  out  quite  a  lively  episode  for  the  dull 
season  of  the  year.  It  has  been  going  on  for 
some  days  now.  Mr.  Horr  has  proved  himself  | 
ready  of  resource,  and  Mr.  Harvey  is  posted,  I 
as  an  accountant  would  put  it,  on  the  subject  I 
of  silver.  The  exact  attitude  of  the  debaters  | 
is  not,  however,  what  the  public  was  led  to  ! 
expect  and  needs  explanation.  This  is  not,  | 
it  appears,  a  debate  between  one  man  devoted  j 
to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  and  a  bimetallic  | 
standard  and  another  equally  in  favor  of  an  | 
exclusive  gold  standard.  Early  in  the  debate  | 
Mr.  Horr  made  an  acknowledgment  that  he  ! 
was  a  bimetallist,  and  that  is  what  Mr.  Har¬ 
vey  claims  to  be.  The  distinction  between 
the  two  needs  to  be  carefully  drawn.  Mr.  Horr  j 
says  he  has  alwajs  believed  in  the  use  of  sil¬ 
ver  money,  has  long  hoped  that  there  would 
be  an  international  agreement  to  make  both 
gold  and  silver  money  for  final  settlement, 
but  he  believes  it  would  be  suicidal  for  any 
one  country  to  undertake  free  coinage  of  sil¬ 
ver  alone.  Harvey  is  one  of  those  alleged  bi¬ 
metallists  who  believes  that  what  would  be 
right  for  all  civilized  nations  to  undertake,  is 
light  for  the  United  States  to  undertake  alone, 
if  need  be.  He  would  adopt  free  coinage  of 
silver  irrespective  of  the  acts  or  intentions  of 
other  powers.  He  believes  it  practicable,  and 
a  remedy  for  many  existing  ills.  This  is  the 
fundamental  difference  in  the  opinions  of  the 
two  men,  and  if  the  debate  had  been  confined 
to  the  question  of  the  safety  and  practicability 
of  the  United  States  going  single  handed  into 
free  silver  coinage,  so  much  time  would  not 
have  been  practically  wasted  on  the  discussion 
of  historical  questions  which  will  always  be 
debatable.  The  present  discussion  will  place 
side  by  side  some  marked  dififerences  of  view, 
and  thus  serve  a  good  purpose,  while  by  no 
means  proving  the  final  word  on  the  subject. 
The  closing  arguments  in  which  the  disputants 
will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  speak  with¬ 
out  interruption,  and  at  some  length,  will 
doubtless  deal  more  directly  with  tne  real 
question,  which  is  whether  the  United  States, 
standing  alone,  can  safely  adopt  free  silver 
coinage  as  its  monetary  policy. 
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save,  but  make  your 
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never  been  m  dmy  delinquent. 

V  Sumfimall  MfiOOreoeived.  ButincM  eatab> 

V  lUbed  ia  1$74.  Paid  ap  oapltal  of  Company. 
W  1:068.600.  A  letter  or  poatal  card  requoating 
W  Mrticnlanwillhavopromptattention.  Addreca 

r  o.  S.  H.  JOHNSTON  LAND 
MORTGAGE  GO.,  ST.  PAUL, 

MBSTION  THIS  PAPBX.  MINNESOTA. 


For  the  next  SIXTY  DAYS  I  will  donate 
to  the  Presbyterian  Foreign  or  Home  ilission 
Fund  or  to  any  other  fund  designated  by  the 
investor,  three  per  cent,  on  all  amounts  re 
oeived  by  me  for  investment  on  joint  account 
and  two  per  cent,  on  loans.  The  investor  re¬ 
ferring  to  this  notice.  Remittances  must  be 
made  direct  to  me  and  not  through  brokers, 
who  may  claim  additional  commissions.  1 
make  this  liberal  offer  on  account  of  the  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  investment  opportunities  at 
this  time,  and  knowing  that  prices  will  soon 
advance.  Refer  to  Rev.  James  Welsh,  Pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Colby,  Thomas 
County,  Kansas. 

ISAAC  MUUHOLLAND, 

Investment  Broker,  Colby,  Kansas. 


KOUNTZE  BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 
120  Broadway,  -  T 


New  York. 


,  LETTERS  IS8UKD  pon 

eiNBRAL  „  thavblbrs. 

BANKING  OP  AVAILABLB  IN 

BU8INBBB  ALL  partb  op 

TRANBACTBO*  WKCUl  I  •  THB  WORLD. 


GBNBRAL 

BANKING 

BU8INBBB 


CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 


HAVE  YOU  FARMS 

Or  oth.r  R.al  E.tat.  In  th.  Waat 
which  you  dMir.  to  Sail  7 
This  Association  oan  sell  them. 

The  problem  solved  l»  the  new  application 
of  an  old  principle.  Every  Investor  can 
unload  his  unprofitable  Western  Real  Estate 
under  the  new  plan,  which  is  eqnal  In 
tmpwrtance  to  a  great  modem  invention. 

1^*  Prospectus  tree  on  application  to  the 
Atlas  Building  and  Loan  Association, 
Lawrence,  Kansas- 


IR  YOU  WISH  XO  BUY 

SOUTHERN  LANDS, 

Farm,  Truck,  Fruit,  Timber,  Mineral, 

Address  E.  C.  ROBERTSON  &  CO.,  Neave  Building, 
Cincinnati,  O.  Send  26c.  for  the  “Iload  to  Wealth,” 
200  page  hook. 


CITY,  COUNTY 


AN_p  STATE 

BONDS, 

PAnNa  A  Hieu  bate  of  intebkkt. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  High  Class  Secarltiee 
suitable  for  permanent  *nvestment. 
Descriptive  circular  msUed  on  application. 
Sprain,  Dickinson  tc  Co  ,  Bankers, 
10  WALI.  ST.,  New  York. 


Report  of  the  condition  of  the  second 

NATIONAI)  BANK,  New  Vork.  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  at  the  close  of  basiuess,  July  lltb,  1805: 

RESOURCES. 

Loans  and  discounts . S4,ti06.742  13 

Overdrai to.  secured  and  uosecured .  1,226  72 

U.  S.  Bonds,  to  secure  clr  ulalii-n .  S(),0UI  00 

Premiums  on  United  States  bonds .  5,6*4)  00 

Stocks,  securities,  etc .  224.191  92 

Bankii  g  Lonse,  furniture  and  fixtures .  .6.000  00 

Due  from  natioual  banks  (nor.  leservo  agents)  l.Vi.OSS  24 

Due  from  Siate  bank  and  bankers .  7.070  K 

Checks  and  other  cash  items. .  43,740  Hi 

Excbaijges  f<-r  Cleariug-house .  23tt.075  74 

Notes  ot  other  national  ba:  ks .  9.046  00 

Frartionsl  pauer  currency,  nicke  s  and  ceuts  1,11)2  78 

Lawful  money  reserve  in  bank,  viz.: 

Specie . $963,615  00 

Legal  tender  notes .  669,216  00 

U.  S.  certificates  of  deposit  for 

legal  tenders .  630,000  00 

-  2.162  880  00 

Redemption  fund  with  U.  S.  Treasurer  (5  per 

cei.t.  of  circnlatiun) . ._  2,2.6#  00 

Total . $7,706,898  49 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock  paid  in .  $300,000  00 

Surplus  fund .  5^0,000  00 

Undivided  profits,  less  expenses  and  taxes 

paid .  66,868  30 

National  bank  notes  outstanding .  39,860  00 

Dividends  nauaii .  460  OO 

Iniiieidual  depcsits  subject  to 

check .  $6,659,308  22 

Demand  certificates  of  deposit. .  27  675  93 

Certified  checks .  M9M  13 

Cashier’s  checks  outsiandicg...  450  82 

-  6,750  430  10 

Total . $7.705  898  49 

State  op  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss.: 

I,  Job.  S.  Case,  Cashier  of  the  above  namet  bank,  do 
solemnly  swear  that  the  above  statement  is  true,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  bel  ef.  J.  s.  Case.  Cashier. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  19tbdayof 
July.  1895. 

J.  W.  Tantdm,  Notary. 

Correct- Atte8t:-CH AS.  B.  FOSDICK.  WM.  P.  ST. 
JOHN,  J.  L.  RIKER,  Directors. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHILA.,  NXW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX  BROWN  &  SONS.  BALTIMORE. 

CONNBCx'BD  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  T  ,  Pbila.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exeb't. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  flrst-class  Invest-  I  ,i  vocI'inATlf’ 
ment  Securities  for  customers.  We  re-  AH  v  U9l>llll./llli 
cetve  accounts  of  Banks.  Bankers’  Cor¬ 
porations.  Firms  and  Indlvldnals  on  fa-  qAAllwmAfi 
vora.'le  terms,  and  make  collection  of  kvCVUI  11/ ICS. 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  aad  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  foreign 
countries. 

Letters  We  also  bay  and  sell  BIUh  of  Ezchanfre  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  make 

U1  collections  and  issue  '^'ommercial  and  ISravellers' 
Credit  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

BROWN,  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON. 


SAFE  INVESTMENTS 

and  other  securtles  in  the  famous  Red  River  Valley,  one  of  the 
best  sCTicultnral  sections  ef  America.  First-class  references. 
Here  13  years.  Circulars  etc.,  on  application 


Circulars  etc.,  on  application 
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ACOUSTICS  IN  CHURCHES. 

The  shape  of  a  room  whether  rectangular  or 
not,  whether  bounded  by  straight  or  curved  lines 
or  by  a  combination  of  such  lines,  has  been 
found  to  greatly  influence  its  acoustic  values, 
and  almost  as  many  different  forms  are  advo¬ 
cated  as  there  are  writers  upon  the  subject. 
The  materials  used  in  construction  are  to  be 
considered,  and  many  advocate  stone,  while 
as  many  more  prefer  wood.  It  is,  however, 
generally  conceded  that  the  shape  and  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  room  are  the  most  important  j 
factors,  and  the  question  of  the  best  form  and 
proper  relations  of  length,  breadth  and  height 
are  being  carefully  investigated  by  those 
most  interested,  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

In  this  country  the  church  auditorium  is 
usually  a  rectangular  room  simple  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  decoration.  These  offer  no  insoluble 
difficulties,  it  would  seem,  and  yet,  it  would 
be  equally  a  boon  to  the  architects  who  design 
most  of  our  churches,  and  who  seem  to  be 
quite  at  sea  in  this  matter,  and  to  the  church 
building  committees  who  employ  them,  could  a 
corrective  of  universal  application  be  devised.  In 
an  article  read  by  Mr.  H.  \V.  Burrows  before  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  he  says:  “One 
might  have  presupposed  that  architects,  in 
designing  churches  would  have  been  guided 
by  the  failures  and  successes  of  the  past.  The 
reverse  is  the  case ;  indeed,  I  question  whether 
acoustics  here  ever  come  into  consideration.” 

In  considering  the  question  of  proper  pro¬ 
portions,  the  ancient  theories  of  numbers  have 
been  drawn  upon,  and  again  others  have 
sought  for  some  relation  to  the  intervals  of 
musical  chords.  The  perfect  triangle  of  the 
Greeks  and  Egyptians  was  a  right-angled 
triangle  whose  sides  were  three,  four  and  five 
respectively.  Couriously  enough  it  has  been 
found  that  these  same  proportions  have  been 
deduced  by  others  from  the  musical  scale,  and 
that  proportional  dimensions  approximating 
these  relations,  do  generally  yield  good  results. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  proportionate 
dimensions  Mr.  Burrows  says  in  the  paper 
above  referred  to: 

“In  what  relation  should  the  dimensions  of 
a  building  be  to  insure  good  acoustic  results? 
We  have  already  seen  that  one  writer  (Dr. 
Brewer)  considers  the  length  should  be  about 
two-thirds  greater  than  the  breadth,  and  that 
the  height  should  somewhat  exceed  the 
breadth,  while  many  urge  strongly  the  use  of 
what  is  known  as  Harmonic  Proportion.  This 
is  well  described  by  Mr.  W.  Fletcher  Barrett 
in  the  following  words : 

“  It  appears  that  for  good  acoustic  properties 
a  building  should  be  so  constructed  that  its 
different  dimensions  shall  be  in  some  simple 
relationship  to  each  other.  An  analogous 
effect  is  well-known  in  music,  for  if  two  notes 
have  the  simplest  possible  relationship  to  each 
other’s  rate  of  vibration,  as  1  to  2,  or  an  octave, 
the  combination  of  those  two  notes  is  more 
harmonious  than  any  other  combination.  Next 
to  this  would  be  the  ratio  of  2  to  8,  or  the 
fifth,  and  next  the  ratio  of  3  to  4,  or  the  in¬ 
terval  of  a  fourth,  the  harmony  decreasing 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  combination.  Fur¬ 
ther,  in  the  case  of  three  numbers  a  musical 
or  harmonic  proportion  exists,  when  the  first 
is  to  the  third  as  the  difference  of  the  first 
and  second  is  to  the  difference  of  the  second 
and  third  ;  thus  2,  3,  6  are  in  harmonic  pro¬ 
portions,  because  2 :  6 ::  1 : 3.  ” 

“An  exhaustive  paper  dealing  with  harmonic 
proportion  by  Hr.  A.  F.  Oakey  cites,  as  illus¬ 


trative  of  the  value  of  harmonic  proportion, 
the  following  successful  buildings ; 

Old  Theatre  at  Lyons,  in  the  proportion  of 
4-4:3. 

Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester — Height,  52 
feet,  or  as  2 ;  unit,  26  feet ;  width,  78  feet,  or 
as  3 ;  length,  130  feet,  or  as  5. 

Cincinnati  Music  Hall— Height,  80  feet,  or 
as  2 ;  unit,  40  feet ;  width,  120  feet,  or  as  3 ; 
length,  200  feet,  or  as  5. 

University  of  London, Lecture  room — Height, 
52  feet,  or  as  2 ;  unit,  26  feet;  width,  52  feet, 
or  as  2 ;  length,  78  feet,  or  as  3. 

“He  also  mentions  that  the  Boston  Music 
Hall,  one  of  the  best  American  examples 
of  acoustically  successful  buildings,  is  in 
harmonic  proportion ;  while  Her  Majesty’s 
Theatre,  in  the  Haymarket,  which  was  of 
horseshoe  form  and  not  in  harmonic  propor¬ 
tion,  being  67  feet  long,  56  feet  at  its  greatest 
width  and  57  feet  high,  was  bad.  Other  ex¬ 
amples  of  buildings,  in  harmonic  proportion, 
which  are  described  as  good  for  sound  are : 

Royal  Institution  Theatre— Height,  30  feet, 
or  as  2 ;  unit,  15  feet ;  width,  60  feet,  or  as  4 ; 
length,  45  feet  or  as  3. 

Westminster  Chapel— Height,  50  feet,  or  as  2  ; 
unit,  24  feet;  width,  67  feet,  or  as  3;  length, 
120  feet,  or  as  5. 

“Mr.  K.  R.  Farrow,  in  his  Godwin  Bursary 
Report,  mentions  the  proportions  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  buildings  in  Vienna,  which  he  states 
possess  good  acoustic  properties.  Taking  the 
measurements  by  scale  they  are  very  nearly  as 
follows : 

New  Opera  House,  Vienna — Length,  80  feet, 
or  as  4  ;  unit,  20  feet ;  width,  60  feet,  or  as  3  ; 
height,  60  feet  or  as  3. 

Volks  halle  in  the  Rath  haus— Length,  about 
80  feet,  or  as  5 ;  unit,  16  feet ;  width,  about  32 
feet,  or  as  2 ;  height,  about  32  feet,  or  as  2. 

“In  the  same  report  the  late  Baron  V.  Han¬ 
sen’s  opinion  as  to  proportion  is  mentioned, 
he  having  found  from  experience  that  good 
acoustic  results  are  obtained  in  halls  whose 
length  is  twice,  and  height  is  one  and  a  half 
times,  the  width. 

“In  the  paper  by  Mr.  Oakey,  already  referred 
to,  he  describes  the  alterations  made  by  him 
to  some  old  buildings  which  were  acoustically 
defective,  and  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  in 
one  case — that  of  the  town  hall  in  a  village 
(sic)  in  Massachusetts — he  reduced  the  room 
to  the  proportion  of  3 :  4 :  5  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  some  shelving  on  which  books  and 
periodicals  were  stored.  An  acoustic  success 
resulted. " 
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The  Bureau  of  Information 

will  assist  you  in  ascertaining  the  latest  and  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  Church  work;  what  is  new  in  Sunday- 
School  apparatus,  literature  or  methods;  the  most  desir¬ 
able  furniture,  upholstery  and  decoration  for  churches, 
chapels,  lecture  rooms,  etc.;  facts  about  organs  or  other 
musical  nstruments  and  suitable  and  effective  church 
music,  or  any  other  matters  affecting  the  spiritual  or 
temporal  interests  of  your  church.  Aodress 
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CHICAGO  LETTER. 

OEBMAM  EPWOBTH  I.EAGUE. 

While  the  air  is  surcharged  with  Christian 
Endeavor  from  the  great  Boston  resort,  it  is 
interesting  to  take  note  of  a  simliar,  though 
necessarily  much  smaller  movement,  which  has 
revealed  its  existence  in  the  sixth  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  German  Epworth  Leagues. 
This  was  recently  held  in  the  First  Methodist 
Church  of  this  city,  508  delegates  reporting  on 
the  ground,  of  whom  thirteen  were  professors, 
fifteen  presiding  elders,  and  ninety  preachers. 
These  delegates  represent  a  constituency  of 
14,000  in  the  different  States.  The  exercises 
were  conducted  mostly  in  the  German  tongue, 
songs,  prayers,  and  addresses,  all  suggesting 
das  Vaterland.  The  choir  numbered  about  one 
hundred  voices.  One  afternoon  was  spent  by 
the  delegates  in  sailing  up  and  down  before 
Chicago’s  entire  water  front  from  South 
Chicago  to  Evanston,  on  board  the  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Waite.  The  convention  is  regarded  as  the 
most  enthusiastic  one  of  the  kind  thus  far 
held.  For  the  ensuing  year,  the  Rev.  Dr.  F. 
L.  Nagler  of  Cincinnati  is  chosen  President 
John  L.  Nuelsen,  B.D.,  of  Warrenton,  Mo., 
Secretary,  and  a  large  number  are  designated 
as  Vice-Presidents.  The  next  gathering  will 
be  held  in  Cincinnati. 

“  DIVINE  HEADING.” 

The  Rev.  John  Alexander  Dowie  has  found 
Chicago  a  fertile  field  in  which  to  prosecute 
bis  work  as  a  supposed  healer;  so  great  a  fol¬ 
lowing  has  he  secured  that  be  has  opened 
three  homes  on  the  South  Side.  Home  No. 
1.  where  “Dr.”  and  Mrs.  Dowie  personally 
reside  is  at  6,020  Edgerton  Avenue,  close  to 
the  Sixtieth  Street  station  of  the  Illinois  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad ;  Home  No.  2  is  at  253  East 
Sixty  second  Street;  Home  No.  Sis  at  6,034 
Edgerton  Avenue,  three  doors  from  Home 
No.  1.  Besides  these  establishments  there  is 
what  is  known  as  Zion  Tabernacle,  a  large  au¬ 
ditorium,  plainly  seen  from  the  old  World’s 
Fair  grounds.  In  the  tabernacle  are  held  the 
public  services,  on  Sunday  at  10.45,  2.45,  and 
7.45,  with  afternoon  meetings  on  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday,  Thursday  being  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Day.  With  reference  to  securing  ad¬ 
mission  to  these  homes,  it  is  no  surprise  to 
read  the  printed  statement  that  “terms  will  bo 
forwarded  on  application.  ”  Many  believe  that 
except  for  the  “terms”  the  work  would  not 
long  go  forward,  but  when  the  terms  are  in 
eluded,  it  is,  of  course,  very  profitable  for  the 
self-denying  “Dr.”  Dowie.  The  neighbors  in 
that  section  wbero  the  tabernacle  and  all  the 
homes  stand,  are  growing  very  weary  of  the 
movement,  and  have  set  things  in  motion  to 
stop  it.  “Dr.”  Dowie  has  been  arrested  on 
the  charge  of  keeping  a  hospital  without  a 
license.  There  was  no  small  stir  about  that 
way  when  the  officer  appeared  at  the  taberna¬ 
cle  during  the  hour  of  service  late  Sunday  and 
announced  the  purpose  of  his  visit.  “Dr.” 
Dowie,  learning  that  he  was  “wanted”  by  the 
officer,  immediately  offered  a  most  ardent  pray¬ 
er  for  deliverance  from  his  persecutors,  etc., 
and  at  the  close  announced  that  he  was  about 
to  be  placed  under  arrest,  but  that  be  would 
not  leave  the  platform  for  the  accommodaiion 
of  the  officer,  but  would  oblige  him  to  come 
to  the  platform,  if  he  desired  to  arrest  him. 
This  the  officer  preceeded  to  do,  working  his 
way  through  the  angry  and  excited  crowd, 
and  taking  the  “  Doctor”  off  with  him.  When 
the  matter  came  up  in  court  Dowie  was  ac¬ 
quitted  on  the  particular  charge  on  which  he 
was  tried,  but  others  are  to  be  pressed,  and 
the  end  is  awaited  with  interest.  This  move¬ 
ment  publishes  as  its  organ  a  weekly  paper 
“for  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  God,” 
called  “Leaves  of  Healing,”  containing  reports 


of  sermons,  praise  and  testimony  meetings, 
and  the  work  generally  in  Zion  Tabernacle. 

WOMAN’S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION. 

The  Woman’s  Temple  is  one  of  the  most  ele¬ 
gant  of  all  our  great  business  blocks  The 
successful  completion  of  this  structure  is  due 
to  the  rare  business  ability  and  indomitable 
energy  of  Mrs.  Matilda  B.  Carse  of  this  city. 
Great  as  has  been  the  success  enjoyed  thus 
far,  and  encouraging  as  is  the  fact  that  last 
year’s  income  above  all  expenses  was  $23,000, 
“there  yet  remaineth  very  much  land  to  be 
possessed,”  financially  speaking,  and  the 
ladies  are  setting  themselves  to  work  to  come 
into  possession  of  $1,000,000,  to  clear  the  pres¬ 
ent  indebtedness.  Mrs.  Carse  has  promised  to 
raise  $300,000  of  this  by  January  Ist,  and  al¬ 
ready  has  $70,000  of  this  sum.  If  $900,000  be 
raised  during  1896,  the  absolute  title  of  the 
Woman’s  Temple  will  then  rest  in  the  hands 
of  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union 
members  of  the  United  States.  When  the 
entire  stock  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
women  now  in  charge  of  the  property,  the 
National  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union 
will  then  hold  the  deed,  and  the  income  will 
be  evenly  divided  between  the  National  So¬ 
ciety  and  the  States,  each  of  the  latter  receiv¬ 
ing  in  proportion  to  the  amount  contributed 
toward  the  erection  of  the  building. 

MRS.  JENNIE  TODD  DAIBD. 

It  is  with  great  pain  that  I  record  the  death 
of  this  •  stimable  lady,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
George  B.  Laird,  pastor  of  the  West  Division 
Street  Presbyterian  Church.  This  occurred 
ten  days  ago ;  the  funeral  was  at  her  recent 
home,  and  the  burial  was  at  Wakeman,  Ohio. 
Mrs.  Laird  was  a  graduate  at  Oberlin,  and  a 
teacher  in  public  and  high  schools  at  Lorain, 
Ohio.  In  1892  occurred  her  marriage  to  Mr. 
Laird,  and  together  they  gave  themselves  to 
the  arduous  tasks  of  city  mission  work.  It 
was  their  purpose  to  enter  the  foreign  field, 
but  so  absorbed  did  they  become  in  the  work 
that  had  fallen  to  them  among  the  teeming 
population  where  they  were  already  laboring, 
that  they  finally  concluded  that  here  was  their 
duty  instead  of  upon  heathen  soil.  In  less  than 
two  years,  by  their  combined  efforts,  some 
400  children  were  brought  into  Sabbath  school, 
and  in  1894  a  church  of  seventy  members  was 
organized.  A  few  months  ago  I  visited  this 
enterprise  in  the  afternoon.  The  store  occu¬ 
pied  as  a  church  was  packed  with  youthful  hu¬ 
manity  ;  there  was  positively  not  a  chair  to 
be  had  ;  while  I  stood  and  surveyed  so  inter¬ 
esting  a  sight,  I  wondered  at  the  absence  of 
younger  childien.  Soon,  however,  Mr.  Laird 
took  me  down  through  the  alley  to  an  old 
house  in  the  rear  which  had  once  been  used  as 
a  sweat- shop.  We  entered  this,  and  there  was 
another  sight  to  make  the  heart  glad ;  this 
was  the  infant  department,  the  ground  floor 
being  divided  into  the  four  rooms  by  turkey 
red  curtains,  and  Mrs.  Laird  having  charge  of 
the  entire  department,  which  was  nearly  as 
solid  with  little  children  as  the  store  was  with 
the  older  ones.  From  such  useful  and  self- 
denying  work,  Mrs.  Laird  has  been  taken  to 
her  reward.  It  has  been  most  appropriately 
suggested  that  a  fitting  memorial  of  her  would 
be  a  tabernacle  in  which  the  great  work  possi¬ 
ble,  and  one  so  needed  in  that  densely  settled 
section,  can  be  successfully  carried  forward. 

THE  MIGHT  OF  MITES. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  Kaneville,  Illinois? 
Kaneville  has  emerged  from  the  obscurity  in 
which  she  has  too  long  dwelt.  Edna  R.  Brown 
Garman  is  Kaneville’s  deliverer.  Mrs.  Gar 
man  conceived  the  idea  of  raising  money  with 
which  to  send  her  crippled  sister-in-law  to  a 
hospital  for  treatment,  and  adopted  the 
“chain”  method.  She  wrote  letters  to  three 
friends  who  were  in  turn  to  write  each  to 


three  others,  and  so  on,  until  the  number  of 
fifty  should  be  reached.  Then  all  was  to  stop. 
The  request  in  each  letter  written  was  to  be 
simply  for  ten  cancelled  stamps.  These,  it 
was  hoped,  could  be  sold  for  enough  to  raise 
the  necessary  funds.  The  chain,  once  started, 
could  not  be  stopped.  Kaneville  never  had 
such  loads  of  mail  before.  Letters  are  said  to 
have  poured  in  at  the  rate  of  20,000  a  day ;  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  a  day  are  still  being  received. 
Mrs.  Garman  believes  that  she  has  thus  far  re¬ 
ceived  5,000,000  cancelled  stamps.  One  letter 
recently  enclosed  a  check  for  $500.  Of  course 
the  crippled  sister-in  law  has  been  sent  to  the 
hospital,  and  the  prospects  are  excellent  for  re¬ 
covery. 

ADDENDA. 

The  Rev.  John  H.  Bo^d  of  Charlotte,  N.  C., 
who  has  been  called  to  succeed  Dr.  N.  D. 
Hillis  as  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Evans¬ 
ton,  is  a  native  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  only 
thirty-five  years  of  age;  he  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1882,  and  has  served  charges  in 
Memphis,  Tenn. ,  and  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  Rev.  C.  D.  Kellogg  of  Saratoga,  N.  Y. . 
has  been  supplying  Dr.  Withrow’s  Third 
Church  pulpit  for  two  Sabbaths. 

The  Rev.  G.  James  Jones,  who  has  recently 
taken  charge  of  the  church  in  Maywood,  has 
introduced  some  interesting  changes  in  the 
machinery  of  the  church,  one  of  which  con¬ 
sists  in  the  forming  of  an  organization  called 
the  Women’s  Union,  in  which  have  been 
merged  all  the  various  enterprises  of  the 
women  of  the  church. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Curtis  and  family,  recently  of 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  who  have  come  to  the 
Woodlawn  Park  Church  of  this  city,  are  tern 
porarily  stopping  at  the  Oglesby  near  by. 

The  barbers  of  Chicago  have  got  their  Sun¬ 
day  rest ;  the  law  compels  Sunday  closing  of 
barber-shops  hereafter;  will  their  proprietors 
and  their  men  now  go  to  church? 

The  Rev.  John  P.  Hale  of  the  Kenwood 
Evangelical  Church,  a  member  of  Chicago 
Presbytery,  is  to  spend  his  vacation  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Minnetonka.  The  Rev.  H.  H. 
Van  Vranken  of  the  Central  Park  Church,  con¬ 
templates  a  lake  trip  with  his  wife. 

The  new  directory  of  Chicago  is  out,  and 
computations  based  on  its  names  reveals  a  pos¬ 
sible  population  of  1,600,000.  The  problem  of 
evangelizing  such  a  city  is  enormous. 

Frederick  Campbell. 


TWO  TO  FIFTEEN  DAYS’  PLEASURE  TOURS. 

No.  8  of  the  “4-Track  Series.” 

This  is  a  beautiful  little  book  of  sixty-four 
pages,  narrow  octavo,  printed  in  two  colors, 
issued  by  the  Passenger  Department  of  the 
New  York  Central,  from  the  press  of  the 
Matthews- Northrop  Co.  Complete  Art  Print¬ 
ing  Works,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

It  describes  a  series  of  tours  occupying  from 
two  to  fifteen  days,  arranged  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  the  wishes  of  all  classes  of  travel¬ 
ers,  including  trips  to  the  Thousand  Islands, 
Montreal,  Saratoga,  Lake  George,  the  Catskill 
Mountains,  Niagara  Falls,  Chautauqua,  Adi¬ 
rondack  Mountains,  Berkshire  Hills,  Richfield 
Springs  and  many  other  famous  resorts.  In¬ 
formation  concerning  these  trips  is  given — 
distances,  time,  fares,  connections  and  all 
other  details — with  much  precision.  It  con¬ 
tains  ten  maps  engraved  expressly  for  this 
work,  and  is  profusely  illustrated  with  a  large 
number  of  new  and  beautiful  half  tone  en¬ 
gravings.  A  glance  over  the  pages  of  this 
little  book  will  convince  you  that  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  New  York  Central  are  equalled 
only  by  their  merit,  and  afford  a  choice  which 
will  suit  every  taste  and  every  purse. 

“Two  to  Fifteen  Days’  Pleasure  Tours”  will 
be  sent  free,  post-paid,  to  any  address  in  the 
world,  on  receipt  of  two  2-cent  stamps,  by 
George  H.  Daniels,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad. 
Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 
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Officers  of  churches  who  are  arranging  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  pipe  organs  can  obtain  very  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  by  addressing  Johnson  &  Son,  of  Westfield.  Mass. 
They  have  had  fifty  years’  experience  and  there  are  over 
one  thousand  of  their  organs  no  w  in  use,  and  among  them 
are  some  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States.  Send  for 
descriptive  circular. 


PR  ESB  t  TERIES. 

The  Presbsrtery  of  Chicago  will  hold  a  stated  meet- 
ing  in  the  Association  building.  Chicago,  Monday,  Aug. 
5th,  at  10:30  a.m.  Jambs  Fbothimoham,  State  .  Clerk. 


MINUTES  AND  REPORTS,  1895. 

The  Minutes  of  the  General  'Assembly  are  published 
every  year  under  the  direction  of  the  stated  clerk.  A 
copy  in  paper  covers  will  be  sent,  without  charge,  to  the 
stated  clerk  of  every  Presbytery  and  of  every  Synod; 
also  (in  the  case  of  every  Presbytery  that  has  paid  Its 
full  anportionment  to  the  mileage  and  contingent  funds 
of  the  Assembly),  to  every  ordained  minister,  to  the  ses¬ 
sion  of  each  con'ribnting  vacant  church,  whose  address 
is  known,  and  to  the  Commissioners  from  the  Presbytery 
in  General  Assembly:  also,  to  every  ordained  missionary 
of  the  Foreign  Presbyteries.  The  annual  reports  of  the 
Boards  are  also  distributed  in  the  same  manner. 

The  price  of  the  Minutes  to  persons  not  entitled  to 
th  m  without  charge,  is  $1  for  paper-covered,  and  $1.60 
for  c'oth-coverel  volumes.  The  price  of  the  Reports  to 
the  same  persons  is  30  cents  for  paper-covered  and  50 
-cents  for  cloth-covered  volumes. 

The  Minutes  and  Reports  in  cloth  binding,  two  vol¬ 
umes.  will  be  furnished  for  35  cents  per  volume  to  persons 
entitled  without  charge  to  paper-covered  copies,  provided 
the  money  be  sent  to  the  stated  clerk  of  the  Assembly 
prior  to  the  mailing  of  the  copies  to  which  they  are  en¬ 
titled:  otherwise  the  postage  will  be  added  to  the  charge 
for  binding,  increasing  the  cost  to  50  cents  per  volume. 
Address  Rev.  W.  H.  Roberts,  D.D.,  1334  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DEATHS. 

Bioelow  —At  Utica.  N.  Y.,  Friday.  July  26.  1895,  Kath¬ 
erine  Huntington  Bigelow,  aged  14  years  and  8  months, 
daughter  of  Rev.  and  .Mrs.  D.  W,  Bigelow,  and  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Dr.  E.  A.  Huntington,  of  Auburn.  Funeral 
Monday,  July  29.  at  2.30  o’clock.  Interment  at  Water 
ville,  N.  Y. 


WOODIjAWN  cemetery. 

\irOODLAWN  STATION  {24th  Ward.  Harlem  Rail 
road  Office. Xa  X  East  23d  Street. 


MONUMENTS. 

Original  and  special  designs  in  granite,  marble  and  stone. 
Oorrespondence  solicited.  Send  for  new  illustrated 
Handbook.  J.  &  R.  Lamb.  59  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


A  PARSONAGE. 

A  nl?e  Presbyterian  family  can  have  summer  onting 
permanent  home  in  Presbyterian  parsonage  near 
^ew  York  City.  R.  R.  depot  and  Presbyterian  church 
ear.  Send  stamp.  Addi  ess  P.,  Box  7007.  Nanuet,  N.  Y. 


For  sale  — a  beautiful  cottage  at  New  Rochel'e. 

Finely  situated  on  a  high  knoll.  8  rooms,  bath, 
summer  kitchen  and  all  improvements.  Piazza  on  three 
sides  of  house.  Plenty  of  shade.  Price,  $0,500.  Terms 
easy.  Address  S.,  Evangelist  Office. 


WANTED-A  musical  instrument.  Grassy 
Cove  Academy,  a  Presbiterian  mission  school 
located  in  the  heart  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  is 
nerv  much  in  ne'd  of  a  piano  or  oivan.  If  any  reader 
knows  of  one  that  might  be  donated  or  gotten  cheaply, 
please  confer  in  regards  to  the  same  with 

T.  J.  MthES,  Principal,  Grassy  Cove,  Tenn. 


Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

Albany.— The  State-street  Presbyterian  Church, 
as  usual,  keeps  open  doors  during  tue  summer,  and 
in  the  absence  of  the  pastor,  Dr.  Holmes,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  preachers  fill  the  pulpit:  July  21,  the  Rev. 
F.  S.  Schenck,  Hudson,  N.  Y.;  July  28,  the  Rev. 
John  James,  D.D.,  Midland,  Out.;  Aug.  4  and  11, 
the  Rev.  Robert  P.  Kerr,  D.D.,  Richmond,  Va.; 
Aug.  18  and  25,  the  Rev.  John  L.  Withrow,  D.D., 
Chicago,  Rl.;  Sept.  1,  the  Rev.  John  B.  Shaw,  D.D., 
New  York  city. 

Rochester.— Prof.  W.  R.  Terrett  holds  the  morn¬ 
ing  service  in  the  First  Church,  in  the  absence  of 
Dr.  Millard;  and  Prof.  Hopkins  is  performing  the 
same  service  at  the  l  'entral  Church,  while  Dr.  Steb- 
bins  is  on  his  vacation.  The  Rev.  A.  A.  Kieble  of 
Milwaukee  filled  the  pulpit  of  the  Brick  Church, 
morning  and  evening,  preaching  most  acceptably  to 
good  audiences.  He  is  visiting  friends  and  kindred 
resident  in  Livonia,  near  Rochester. 

The  Presbytery  of  Albany  (see  Evangelist 
July  25th,  p.  27)  has  issued  a  “Pastoral  Letter  to 
Pastors,  Sessions,  Sabbath  -  school  Teachers  and 
Churches’’  under  its  charge,  enjoining  them  to 
make  much  of  the  pure  Word  of  God  in  teaching. 
It  is  cMefiy  address^  to  the  Sessions,  however,  re¬ 
minding  the  elders  of  their  acceptance  of  the  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith  and  of  the  government  and  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  exhorting 
them  to  he  careful  not  to  introduce  to  their  pulpits 
preachers  who  deny  or  do  not  bold  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church.  “It  is  one  of  the  alarming  practices 
of  the  present  time  that  ministers  of  any  creed, 
and  ministers  of  no  creed,  seek  Presbyterian  pul¬ 
pits  with  apparently  no  purpose  to  jiromote  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Church,  hut  only  to  find  a  place  for 
pay.  The  willingness  of  such  a  man  to  occupy  such 
a  place  of  compromise  is  presumptive  evidence 
aagainst  him,  and  his  application  for  a  pulpit  .  .  . 
demonstrated  unfitness  for  the  place.”  w.  H.  C. 

The  Rev.  John  T.  Vine  sailed  hence  on  Satur 
day,  July20tb.  He  is  to  preach  in  the  Assembly 
Hall  in  London  during  the  month  of  August,  and 
will  return  in  September  to  resume  evangelistic 
labors  here. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Cumberland  Valley.— Reunion  of  Preshy- 
terian  churches.  Sept.  12th.— At  a  meeting  of  the 
ministers  and  laymen  of  the  Presbyterian  churches 
of  the  Valley,  held  at  Mont  Alto  June  17th  last,  it 
was  unanimously  decided,  after  the  whole  subject 
was  fully  discus^,  to  revive  the  reunion  of  the 
churches  of  the  Cumberland  Valley  and  adjoining 
parts  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  The  underrigned  were  appointed  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  arrange  all  of  the  details  for  the  reunion. 
This  has  been  done  te  the  best  of  our  ability. 
Thursday,  the  12th  day  of  September,  has  been  fixra 
on  as  the  time  for  this  reunion,  Mont  Alto  having 
already  been  selected  as  the  place.  We  have  corre¬ 
spond^  with  quite  a  number  of  the  leading  miuis- 
ters  and  laymen  of  the  Church,  and  have  succeeded 
in  getting  those  whose  names  are  announced  to 
come  to  deliver  short  addresses  on  the  subjects  as¬ 
signed  to  them.  While  we  believe  in  brotherly  love 
to  all  who  are  Christ’s,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  we 
believe  just  as  heartily  in  Presbyterianism,  and  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  more  should  be  made  of  it  in 
these  days.  Presbyterians  have  ever  stood  in  the 
front  of  the  battle  for  civil  and  religious  freedom 
and  for  the  integrity  and  sole  authority  of  the  Word 
of  God.  The  young,  especially,  should  know  more 
of  what  Presbyterianism  is  and  has  done,  and  of 
what  it  can  and  ought  to  do  in  these  days.  We  ask 
all  pastor^  therefore,  to  urge  their  people  to  attend 
this  reunion  this  year.  These  reunions  were  the 
means  of  doing  much  good  and  of  cultivating  the 
social  spirit  in  the  past,  and  they  can  do  the  same 
in  the  future.  We  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  under¬ 
stood,  therefore,  that  if  any  wish  to  spend  the  whole 
day  socially,  this  is  their  privilege.  The  addresses 
and  other  exercises  will  be  for  those  only  who  wish 
to  bear  them.  A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to 
all  Presbyterians  who  can  come,  to  attend  this  re¬ 
union.  There  are  many  of  our  brethren  in  Mary¬ 
land  and  West  Virginia,  especially,  who  are  near 
and  who  can  easily  meet  with  us.  Let  the  12th  day 
of  September,  at  Mont  Alto  Park,  be  a  grand  rally 
ing  day  for  Presbyterianism  and  the  cause  of  Christ 
in  general.  We  will  cordially  welcome  our  friends 
of  other  denominations.  The  time  of  trains  and 
rates  of  fare  will  be  found  on  the  railroad  posters. 
Geo.  Norcross,  E.  Erskiue.  W.  A.  McCarrell,  C.  O. 
Bosserman,  Gw  F.  Platt,  J.  W.  Witherspoon,  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Philadelphia.— The  Rev.  J.  L.  Scott,  D.D.,  has 
returned  from  a  brief  tour  abroad.  He  had  a  good 
time,  quite  evidently,  saw  much  of  interest,  which 
proves  that  be  has  eyes  to  see.  He  is  taking  hold 
of  his  work  again  with  his  wonted  energy.  Dr. 
Scott  has  done  a  good  work  in  Philadelphia. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago.— A  recent  review  of  the  roll  of  active 
members  of  the  Jefferson  Park  Church  (the  Rev. 
Frederick  Campbell  pastor)  reveals  the  fact  that 
about  forty  per  cent,  of  the  membership  are  males. 
About  one-tnird  the  membership  have  changed  res¬ 
idence  in  the  last  year. 

Bloomington. — Tuesday,  July  28d,  at  6.30  p.m., 
the  cornerstone  of  the  projected  new  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Bloomington  was  laid,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  al>oat  1,500  peofde.  First  came  a  chorus 
song  entitled  “It  is  a  good  Thing  to  give  Thanks.” 
In  the  absence  of  the  ^v.  W.  D.  Smith  of  Normal. 


the  Rev.  Robert  Conover  offered  the  invocation. 
Following  the  grand  hymn,  “Come,  thou  almighty 
King,”  Air.  Calvin  Rayburn  read  a  brief  history  of 
the  church,  with  which  the  history  of  Bloomington 
since  1825  is  closely  connected.  In  1833  the  church 
was  organized  with  Mr.  Calvin  W.  Babbitt  as  pas¬ 
tor.  Since  then  it  has  had  twelve  other  pastor^  of 
whom  the  Rev.  E.  K.  Strong  is  still  in  charge,  be¬ 
loved  by  all  his  people.  T^e  reading  of  suitable 
Scripture  by  Dr.  Frost  Craft  followed^  Next  Mrs. 
Porter  Wakefield,  Miss  Mabel  Chisholm  and  Messrs. 
Oaks  and  Storer  rendered  the  song  “O  Father  Al¬ 
mighty,!’  after  which  the  pa^^tor,  the  Rev.  E.  K. 
Strong,  gave  a  very  excellent  address,  taking  as  his 
text,  “Jesus  Christ,  the  chief  cornerstone.”  The 
address,  which  was  brief  but  to  the  point,  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  chorus  hymn  sung  by  the  audience. 
About  6.15  o’clock  the  program  had  advanced  to  the 
point  of  laying  ^e  cornerstone.  The  huge  stone 
was  raised  by  a  flerrick,  auii  the  mason  work  was 
erformed  by  Mr.  R.  K.  Johnson,  chairman  of  the 
uilding  committee.  The  stone  has  three  faces 
equally  visible.  On  the  front  are  carved  the  dates 
and  1895.  On  the  two  sides  are  carved  the 
names  of  the  streets  to  which  they  face.  B’cllowing 
this,  which  was  the  chief  feature  of  the  hour,  the 
Rev.  R.  E.  Anderson  offered  the  prayer  of  dedica¬ 
tion,  then  came  a  hymn,  and  the  benediction  was 
pronounced  by  the  Rev.  N.  T.  Edwards  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  (Church.  The  copper  box  of  the  corner¬ 
stone  was  tilled  with  matter  oi  denominational  and 
historical  interest.  The  new  First  Presbyterian 
(Church,  whose  erection  has  bad  such  an  auspicious 
beginning,  when  completed  will  cost  not  less  than 
$30, (KK),  and  will  be  of  Berea,  Ohio,  building  stone. 
It  will  be  roofed  with  slate,  and  when  finished  will 
be  a  very  beautiful  structure,  constructed  on  the 
most  modern  plans.  It  will  consist  of  a  basemen^ 
first  and  second  fioors.  The  basement  will  be  di¬ 
vided  into  coal  and  furnace  rooms.  On  the  first 
floor  the  auditorium  will  have  two  main  aisles  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  pulpit  which  faces  the  south,  leading 
to  the  southeast  and  southwest.  The  main  en¬ 
trance  to  the  auditorium  is  on  the  west,  but  there 
will  also  be  an  entrance  from  the  east.  At  the 
north  end,  directly  back  of  the  pulpit,  the  orean 
will  be  placed.  In  the  northeast  corner  of  the  first 
floor  will  be  a  choir  room,  and  in  the  northwest  cor¬ 
ner  the  pastor’s  study.  In  the  south  of  the  building 
to  the  rear  of  the  auditorium  will  be  the  Sunday- 
school  room,  which  will  be  separated  from  it  by  a 
sliding  partition.  This,  when  open,  will  admit  a 
view  of  the  pulpit  from  all  parts  of  the  Sunday- 
school  room,  (jn  necessary  occasions  the  whole 
first  floor  can  be  thrown  into  an  audience-room. 
Above  the  Sunday-school  room  is  a  gallery  opening 
into  the  auditorium,  which  alone  will  seat  from  450 
to  500  persons.  The  Sunday-school  room  will  seat 
300  additional  with  ease.  At  the  north  end  of  the 
building  on  the  second  floor  will  be  the  social  rooms, 
consisting  mainly  of  ladies’  parlor,  library,  dining 
hall  and  kitchen,  with  the  necessary  pantries.  The 
audience-room  will  be  furnished  with  pews  in  the 
form  of  the  segment  of  a  circle.  The  church  will  he 
lighted  by  both  electricity  and  gas.  Above  the  au¬ 
ditorium  a  church  reflector  light  will  be  placed. 
The  edifice  will  be  heated  by  hot  air  furnaces.  The 
work  will  be  pushed  forward  to  completion,  it  is 
hoped,  early  in  the  new  year. 

Peoria. — The  Congress  of  Missions  to  be  held  by 
the  Synod  of  Illinois  at  Peoria  on  Oct.  17th  will  be 
a  notable  assembly  of  the  leaders  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church.  The  missionary  work  has  been  drag¬ 
ging  too  loo)^,  and  it  is  time  that  the  rank  and  file 
should  be  stirred  up  to  a  more  personal  and  self- 
denying  service.  Special  rates  will  be  secured  on 
railroads  and  at  hotels  in  Peoria.  Mr.  William 
Reynolds  of  Peoria,  the  widely  known  Sabbath- 
school  Superintendent,  has  been  conducting  the 
daily  devotional  service  at  Chautauqua  Assembly 
and  aiding  in  the  Normal  work. 

Shelbyville.— Mr  G.  B.  Hill,  an  esteemed  citi¬ 
zen  and  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  for 
nearly  forty-five  years,  was  carried  to  his  burial  on 
July  16.  In  his  will  he  bequeathed  $1,000  to  the 
BomM  of  Foreign  Missions,  $1,000  to  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions,  $500  to  the  Board  of  Relief,  and 
$500  to  his  pastor,  the  Rev.  William  Huntly  Lloyd. 
The  remainder  of  his  estate  is  divided  between  the 
members  of  his  family. 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis.— At  the  communion  service  July 
14  six  members  were  added  to  the  Sixth  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  and  three  infants  were  baptized. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  have  been  35 


CAUTION. 

Spoons  and  forks  not  our  make  are  fre¬ 
quently  sold  as  “  Rogers.”  Our  trade¬ 
mark  is  1847  Rogers  Bros.  “1847” 
guarantees  original  genuine  goods,  silver 
plate  that  wears,  on  nickel-silver.  Look 
out  for  imitations. 
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and  left,  before  the  spotula,  and  the  fly  will 
be  swept  out  from  beneath  the  approaching 
death-blow  and  escape  unharmed.  So  when 
one  attempts  to  strike  a  fly  or  mosquito  with 
the  open  hand,  the  current  of  air  will  sweep 
the  pest  away  from  the  hand  that  was  about 
to  crush  it.  If  a  fly  or  mosquito  dares  to 
appear  in  my  presence  when  I  am  writing,  or 
reading,  or  lounging,  the  wire  fly-killer  is 
snatched  up.  and  the  intruder  is  dispatched  so 
quickly  that  he  had  not  time  to  spread  his 
wings  and  fly  away. 

The  wire  must  not  be  too  stiff  and  heavy, 
nor  so  light  that  the  frame  will  bend  easily, 
and  thus  lose  its  true  and  proper  shape. 

If  only  one  little  fly,  or  juvenile  mosquito 
can  annoy  and  fret  and  disturb  oar  quietude, 
what  must  be  the  degree  of  discomfort  when 
a  hundred  or  more  thirsty  bloodsuckers,  each 
armed  with  a  lance  that  will  draw  blood  at 
every  onset,  dart  from  their  secret  places  of 
rendezvous  and  attack  the  daisy-cow  when  she 
desires  to  lie  down  for  quiet  rest  and  rumina¬ 
tion?  One  of  the  inflexible  and  inexorable 
principles  of  action,  in  the  management  of 
our  dumb  animals,  should  be  to  see  that  they 
are  made  reasonably  comfortable  before  we 
seek  our  own  ease  and  comfort.  To  protect 
our  bonny  daisy-cow,  that  affords  such  deli¬ 
cious  milk  and  luxurious  cream,  I  made  for 
her  an  anti-fly  booth,  into  which  she  could 
flee  and  be  quiet  when  too  many  annoying 
flies  made  her  almost  frantic.  Four  posts 
were  set  in  the  ground,  eight  feet  apart  in  one 
direction  and  three  and  a  half  feet  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  right  angle.  The  two  sides  were 
boarded  up  on  the  inside,  about  four  and  a  half 
feet  high,  making  a  box-stall  eight  feet  long 
by  three  and  a  half  wide,  the  ends  being  left 
open.  If  a  cow  is  a  small  one,  three  feet 
wide  and  seven  long  will  be  sufficiently  large. 
Then  the  top  was  covered  with  straw  and 
bushes,  not  to  turn  the  rain,  but  to  exclude 
the  light.  Four  curtains  were  hung  at  the 
ends,  one  lapping  over  the  other  at  the  middle, 
so  that  the  cow  could  go  in  at  either  end,  and 
the  curtains  would  close  behind  her. 

The  curtains  were  made  of  old  pieces  of  car¬ 
pet  and  grain  sacks.  After  the  cow  was  led 
into  her  booth  a  few  times  and  patted  gently, 
she  learned  to  thrust  the  curtains  right  and 
left  and  enter  without  being  led  in.  The 
booth  must  be  made  as  dark  as  practicable, 
and  as  small  as  it  can  be,  and  yet  be  of 
sufficient  length  and  breadth  to  allow  a  cow 
to  lie  down.  Blood  sucking  flies  will  not  enter 
a  dark  apartment  to  annoy  man  or  beast. 
Hence  the  importance  of  making  the  cow’s 
booth  practically  dark. 

Ruminants,  after  they  have  filled  the  first 
stomach  with  food,  want  to  lie  down  in  a 
quiet  place  for  rumination  and  undisturbed 


accessions  to  membership,  and  the  pastor,  the  Rev. 
£.  A.  Allen,  and  his  people  are  much  encouraged. 

IOWA. 

Cedar  Rapids. — The  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
Rev.  J.  K.  Fowler,  D.D.,’s  pastorate  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  of  this  city  was  celebrated 
last  Sunday,  July  21.  The  Doctor  is  a  genial  and 
sociable  man.  a  forcible  speaker,  and  a  bard  worker. 
He  has  a  wide  circle  of  friends  both  within  and 
without  his  church  and  denomination,  and  is  uni¬ 
versally  esteemed  in  this  city  as  an  aggressive 
worker  along  all  lines  of  religious  and  moral  re¬ 
form.  Five  new  members  were  received  on  the  an¬ 
niversary  occasion,  which  was  a  communion  service 
observed  with  unusual  tenderness  and  devotion. 
When  Dr.  Fowler  took  charge  of  the  church  there 
were  256  on  the  roll.  In  the  ten  years  221  were  con¬ 
verted  through  the  church’s  agency,'  and  268  were 
received  by  letter— a  total  of  489.  The  loss  by  death 
and  removals  was  293,  leaving  the  present  number 
on  the  roll  455,  making  the  Second  Church  numeri¬ 
cally  the  largest  in  the  city.  Total  amount  raised 
for  benevolences,  814,466;  total  amount  raised  for 
congregational  expenses,  $36,773;  total  raised  in  ten 
years,  151,239.  The  Sunday  school  reports  a  hun¬ 
dred  more  on  the  roll  and  a  rising  average  of  attend¬ 
ance.  The  present  efficient  superintendent,  J.  B. 
Moore,  has  held  that  office  eighteen  years,  and  has 
been  absent  but  a  few  times  during  that  time.  Al¬ 
together  the  Second  Church  is  in  a  very  prosperous 
condition  and  is  looking  forward  to  greater  things 
in  the  future.  The  congregation  is  devoted  and 
harmonious  and  most  cordial  in  support  of  their 
PMtor  in  all  bis  undertakings.  Dr.  Fowler  is  now 
East  enjoying  a  needed  vacauon.  D.  L.  P. 

WISCONSIN. 

Beaver  Dam.— The  Rev.  Robert  K.  Wharton 
takes  his  August  vacation  among  friends  in  Evans 
ton,  Illinois.  Mr.  Wiliiam  E.  Suyder  of  the  First 
Church  Christian  Endeavor  Society  carries  on  the 
Westford  Mission  and  Sabbath-school.  The  Rev. 
Joseph  Brown,  the  Synodical  Missionary,  and  Mr. 
John  J.  Forbes,  Sabbath-school  Missionary  of  Mil¬ 
waukee  Presbytery,  recently  visited  this  field. 

West  Merrill.— The  cornerstone  of  the  new 
church  at  West  Merrill  was  laid  July  18  at  7  P.M. 
The  city  pastors  assi.sted  the  Rev.  John'F.  Cowling, 
who  presided  and  offered  the  dedicatory  prayer. 
The  Rev.  Walter  Pattison,  who  was  the  first  pastor, 
gave  an  Historical  Sketch,  and  the  Rev.  Wilbur  O. 
Carrier  of  the  First  Church,  Wausau,  preached  the 
sormon.  Many  attended  the  service. 

THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Oakland.- Proposed  Conference  upon  the  Holy 
Spirit. — A  conference  upon  the  ministry  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  to  be  held  by  the  churches  of  Oakiand 
Presbytery,  August  ^th  and  30th,  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Oakland  Presbyterian  Ministers’  Union  it  was  sug- 

f;ested  by  the  Rev.  Campbell  Coyle  that  such  a  cop- 
erence  be  held  in  the  near  future.  The  idea  was 
heartily  approved  by  all  present,  and  it  was  decided 
that  the  conference  should  be  held  as  soon  as  all 
vacations  were  over  and  things  were  running  again 
in  their  usual  way.  Many  of  the  brethren  have  said 
that  for  some  time  they  have  been  feeling  depressed 
at  the  great  lack  of  real  spiritual  results  attending 
their  labors,  and  were  ready  to  conclude  that, 
among  other  things,  it  was  due  to  their  failure  to 

five  proper  honor  to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

his  IS  Hi.s  dispen.sation,  and  yet  the  tendency  is  to 
go  on  and  work  and  plan,  leaving  Him  almost 
wholly  out  of  consideration.  The  proposed  confer¬ 
ence  is  a  recognition  of  this  fact,  and  also  an  effort 
to  be  set  right  in  the  matter.  A  committee  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  Rev.  Me.ssrs.  Rice,  Jones  and  Fish  was 


appointed  to  arrange  a  program,  and  the  following 
is  the  result: 

On  Wednesday  evening,  prior  to  the  conference, 
all  praver-meetings  will  be  given  up  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  eadi  pastor  being  at  his 
own  church. 

Thursday,  August  29th.— 10  A.M.— Bible  reading 
and  prayer;  “The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,”  the  Rev.  Owen  .Jones  10.30  A.M.— Address, 
“The  Person  of  the  Holy  Spirit,”  the  Rev.  S.  S. 
Palmer.  11.15  A.M.— Address,  “The  Indwelling  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,”  the  Rev.  Campbell  Coyle.  2  P.M. 
— Bible  reading  and  prayer;  “The  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  Gospels,”  the  Rev.  H.  B.  McBride.  2.30  p.m. — 
Address,  “Hindrances  to  the  Holy  Spirit’s  Work,” 
the  Rev.  George  Lyons.  3.15  p.m. — Address,  ‘•The 
Holy  Spirit  in  Conversion,”  J.  W.  Ellis,  D.D.  4  p.m. 
—Address,  “SanctiHcation  by  the  Spirit,”  H.  A. 
Ketchum,  D.D.  7.30p.m. — Bible  retiding  and  prayer; 
“The  Days  before  Pentecost,”  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Rob¬ 
inson.  8  P.M. — Address,  “The  Power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,”  Mr.  Henry  Varley.  8.45  P.M.— Special  prayer 
service,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Hunter  and  Clark. 

Friday,  August  30th.— 10  A. M.— Bible  reading  and 
prayer;  “The  Day  of  Pentecost,”  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Rhoda.  10.80  A.M. — Address.  “The  Holy  Spirit  in 
Bible  Study,”  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Perry.  11.15  A.M.— 
Address,  “The  Holy  Spirit  in  Prayer,”  .the  Rev.  J. 
C.  Burgess.  2  p.m. — Bible  reading  and  prayer;  “The 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  Acts,”  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Fish.  2.30 
P.M. — Address,  “The  Holy  Spirit  in  Bible  Teaching,” 
James  Curry,  D.D.  3.15  p.m — Address,  “The  Holy 
Spirit  in  Winning  Souls,”  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Gilfillan. 
4  P.M. — Address,  ^he  Holy  Spirit  in  all  Church 
Work,”  the  Rev.  F.  S.  Brush.  7.30  p.m.— Bible  read¬ 
ing  and  prayer;  “The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Epistle-s” 
the  Rev.  R.  Logan.  8  P.M.— Address,  “The  Holy 
Spirit  in  Revivals,”  E.  S.  Chapman,  D  D.  8.  45  p.m. 
—Address,  “The  Holy  Spirit  Anointing  for  Ser¬ 
vice,”  R.  F.  Coyle,  D.D.  9.15  P.M. — Consecration 
service,  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Rice. 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

Lindale,  Texas.— Dr.  Thos.  Ward  White,  evan¬ 
gelist  of  the  Presbytery  of  Eastern  Texas,  organized 
a  church  at  this  place  on  Ju^  14th  with  ten  mem¬ 
bers,  and  installed  Mr.  W.  H.  Frierson  ruling  elder. 
Lindale  is  in  Smith  County,  and  ships  more  fruit 
for  its  size  than  any  place  in  Texas. 


WHAT  I  KNOW  ABOUT  FLIES. 

Allow  a  brief  space  to  supplement  the  in¬ 
teresting  homily  on  flies  in  the  last  issue  of 
The  Evangelist,  by  offering  a  practical  sug¬ 
gestion  as  to  an  easy  and  convenient  way  of 
disposing  of  such  annoying  intruders  when 
one  desires  to  sit  in  an  easy  chair,  or  recline 
for  a  nooning.  Although  the  door-screens 
and  window-screens  are  calculated  to  exclude 
every  fiy  and  mosquito,  still  many  stragglers 
will  dart  in  at  the  door  way,  and  be  ready  to 
buzz  about  our  ears  and  tickle  one’s  nose,  and 
give  one  a  vast  deal  of  discomfort. 

To  protect  myself  from  such  unceremonious 
interlopers,  I  have  made  a  convenient  and 
effective  fiy-killer,  with  which  I  can  lay  out 
a  vexatious  fiy  every  time  I  strike  at  him. 
The  weapon  is  no  patent,  and  any  person 
possessed  of  ordinary  mechanical  skill,  can 
make  one  in  a  few  minutes.  Procure  a  piece 
of  wire  (about  No.  14  is  the  right  size)  four 
feet  long,  and  bend  it  in  the  form  of  a  fan, 
ten  inches  long  by  five  inches  wide,  and  twist 
the  ends  together  for  a  handle.  Then  procure 
a  piece  of  wire  window-screening  a  foot  long 
and  about  six  inches  wide,  and  place  it  on  the 
wire  frame,  and  turn  the  edges  and  ends  of 
the  wire  cloth  or  screening  over  and  around 
the  wire  frame,  and  hammer  the  selvidge 
down  tight  and  even,  and  the  weapon  will  be 
ready  for  a  contest.  Take  hold  of  the  handle 
with  one  hand,  and  handle  it  as  one  handles  a 
spatula.  Now,  when  the  annoying  intruder 
will  not  allow  you  to  lie  down  quietly,  nor  to 
read  without  constantly  fighting  the  buzzing 
pest,  take  the  fiy-killer  and  whack  the  un 
ceremonious  intruder  over,  not  with  the  edge 
but  the  fiat  side  of  the  weapon.  Whenever 
a  fly  is  seen  on  the  floor,  table,  or  bed,  if  I 
can  reach  him,  one  blow  will  lay  him  out  just 
as  effectually  as  if  he  had  been  hit  by  a 
bullet.  The  stroke  must  be  made  so  quickly 
that  the  antagonist  cannot  dart  from  under 
and  escape. 

The  philosophy  of  such  a  wire  weapon  is 
that  in  the  act  of  striking,  the  air  will  pass 
through  the  meshes  of  the  weapon.  But  when 
one  attempts  to  strike  with  a  flat  and  solid 
spotula,  all  of  the  air  must  rush  to  the  right 
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cleaning  easy.  ^ 
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repose.  When  a  cow  is  obliged  to  light  flies 
while  she  is  grazing,  and  also  while  ruminat¬ 
ing,  she  cannot  and  will  not  make  so  much 
milk  as  she  would  do  if  she  was  not  annoyed 
by  thirsty  bloodsuckers.  Can  a  person  get 
refreshing  sleep  and  invigorating  rest,  when 
he  is  compelled  to  fight  flies  and  mosquitoes 
by  day,  or  pestiferous  nocturnal  marauders? 

Let  the  horse-stable  also  be  made  dark,  and 
no  flies  will  annoy  the  tired  and  sleepy  horse. 
Domestic  life  is  like  a  perpetual  battle-field. 

If  we  do  not  nerve  ourselves  for  the  contest 
and  subdue  the  untold  numbers  of  foes  that 
fret  and  annoy  us  by  day  and  destroy  our 
crops  and  other  property,  and  exterminate  the 
blood  •  thirsty  enemies  that  come  stealthily 
upon  us  in  the  silent  midnight  watches,  they 
will  overpower  and  subdue  us.  It  is  superla¬ 
tive  nonsense  to  talk  about  non-resistance.  If 
we  have  any  conveniences  or  luxuries  we 
must  battle  for  them.  ‘‘Sure  we  must  fight  if 
we  would  rule.  ”  Serrno  E.  Todd. 

CARE  OF  THE  BODY. 

“Few  people  ever  spent  less  time  taking  care 
of  the  body  than  I  have,”  said  a  good-looking, 
fairly  intelligent  woman,  with  an  air  of  boast¬ 
ing.  Of  the  truth  of  her  assertion  she  carried 
about  with  her  full  proof  in  her  general  ap¬ 
pearance  and  presence.  She  was  the  bustling, 
hustling  wife  of  a  prosperoris  farmer.  Their 
house  was  new  and  well  aired,  which  was  a 
fortunate  circumstance.  Their  outhouses  were 
large  and  comfortable.  Good  care  was  taken 
of  horses,  cows,  pigs,  and  dogs  and  cats. 
Every  duck  and  hen  was  cared  for,  their 
health  considered  and  promoted ;  only  the 
human  animals  of  the  beautiful,  fertile  place 
were  neglected.  These  were  driven  to  thd  last 
extremity.  Out  of  bed  between  four  and  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  working  in-doors  and 
out  the  live-long  day,  refusing  poor  nature  a 
nap  even  when  she  could  hardly  keep  her  eyes 
open  and  staggered  from  wearines  ;  at  evening 
tumbling  into  bed,  too  worn  out  to  sleep, 
they  imagine  they  have  no  time  to  bathe,  at¬ 
tend  to  their  teeth,  or  their  hair,  and  so  they 
are  becoming  surely,  and  not  slowly,  diseased 
and  repulsive,  when  the  glory  of  the  open 
fields  and  the  sparkling  waters  is  around 
them  and  tbe  sweet  breath  of  the  summer  fills 
their  lungs.  They  have  all  the  time  there  is, 
and  they  might,  if  they  would,  have  their 
times  of  rest,  as  well  as  their  cattle. 

“Oh,  yes,  I  would  have  had  a  bath  room  if 
it  had  been  by  going  without  a  parlor.  Par¬ 
lors  we  hard-working  people  seldom  use,  but 
the  bath-room  is  a  necessity.”  Thus  spoke 
another  farmer’s  wife,  and  her  tidy,  whole¬ 
some  presence  proclaimed  that  she  used  that 
bath-room.  The  house  was  not  nearly  so  new 
as  the  other,  and  I’m  afraid  that  some  of  the 
housekeepers  who  shut  out  fresh  air  lest  a  fiy 
might  enter,  and  who  make  a  point  of  having 
everything  away  in  perfect  order,  would  have 
called  my  lady  “an  accidental  housekeeper,” 
but  the  house  atmosphere  was  fresh  and  sweet. 
Open  doors  and  windows  in  summer,  and  open 
fires  in  winter,  with  scrupulous  inmates  caused 
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The  Midsummer  Holiday 

Number  (August)  of 

THE  CENTURY 

MAGAZINE 

Contains  a  great  list  of  attractions,  including  an 
illustrated  account  of  the  recent  famous  sea-fight 

“The  Battle  of  the  Yalu,” 

Personal  Recollections  of 
CAPT.  PHILO  N.  McGIFFIN, 
Commander  of  the  Chinese  ironclad  “Chen  Yuen.” 

This  article,  which  graphically  describes  the  first  naval  battle 
fought  with  modem  vessels  and  equipments, 
is  followed  by 

“Lessons  from  the  Yalu  Fight,” 

Cpt.McO.mn  By  CAPT.  A.  T.  MAHAN. 

After  the  Fight.  Author  of  *•  Influence  of  Sea  Power  Upon  History.’ 

Ready  everywhere  Thursday,  Aug.  isL  Published  by  The  Century  Co. 


IT  IS  EASY  TO  SEE 

^Everything 

ON  THE 

DAUGHERTY  VISIBLE  TYPEWRITER. 


PRICE  $75.00. 


Rapid, 


Durahle, 


Simple. 


Machines  The  Dfliigherty  Typewriter  Co.,  . 

sent  on  trial.  28  Sixth  St.,  PITTSBURG,  PA 


this  state  of  things.  The  bath  room,  with  its 
great  bathing-tub,  was  supplied  with  water 
from  a  spring  that  was  brought  through  house 
and  bam,  and  all  tbe  family,  all  the  guests, 
and  all  the  work-people  had  the  liberty  of  the 
bath.  The  results  were  most  happy.  If  every 
tired-out  laborer  could  once  try  the  effect  on 
himself  of  a  good  bath  just  before  retiring  to 
his  bed,  tbe  coolness,  the  sweet,  refreshing 
sleep,  sure  to  follow,  would  make  long  for  re¬ 
peated  experiences  of  the  same. 

Dear  friends,  who  meditate  building  a  home, 
whether  in  country,  town,  or  city  whatever 
you  omit  in  your  building,  have  a  bath-room, 
and  a  good,  large  veranda,  and  make  much 
use  of  them.  Many  are  the  valuable  and 
precious  lives  that  are  to-day  being  sacrificed 
(which  many  seem  to  regard  as  a  virtue)  for. 
lack  of  proper  care  of  and  attention  to  the 
body.  “Know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost?”  As  such,  it  should 
be  honored  and  kept  clean.  Can  God  approve 
the  suppliant  who  approachea  Him  “  unwashed  ?” 
“Having your  bodies  washed  with  pure  water, 
draw  nigh  unto  God.  ”  A.  M. 

ALL  ABOUT  BLOCK  SIGNALS. 

“Block  Signals  on  the  New  York  Central,” 
the  latest  addition  to  and  Number  17  of  the 
popular  “Four-Track  Series”  of  “America’s 
Greatest  Railroad,”  is  from  the  press  of  tbe 
American  Bank  Note  Company;  contains  64 
pages-  narrow  octavo,  beautifully  printed  on 
coated  paper  and  illustrated  with  graphic  pic¬ 
tures  of  signal  apparatus  and  its  application 
to  tbe  traffic  of  a  great  railroad.  Tbe  text  is 
from  tbe  pen  of  a  celebrated  English  expert 
on  Block  Signals,  and  tbe  subject  is  treated 
in  a  way  that  cannot  fail  to  interest  tbe  aver¬ 
age  traveler  as  well  as  the  technical  engineer. 
It  is  believed  that  this,  the  latest  of  railway 
safety  devices,  has  never  before  been  so  thor¬ 
oughly  and  comprehensively  described  and  il¬ 
lustrated  as  in  this  book. 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  any  address,  free, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  three  2-cent  stamps, 
by  Gborob  H.  Daniels,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 


ALL  THINKS  DO  HIS  BIDDING. 

One  of  tbe  best  of  the  many  church  leaflets 
that  come  in  such  number  to  our  bands  these 
days  is  The  Westminster,  issued  every  month 
by  the  Westminster  Church  of  Brooklyn,  of 
which  Rev.  James  W.  Gilland  is  the  pastor. 
We  clip  the  following  beautiful  selection  from 
its  young  people’s  column : 

JUNIOR  BIBLE  CALENDAR. 

January. —He  giveth  snow  like  wool;  He 
scattereth  the  hoar  frost  like  ashes;  He  cast- 
eth  forth  His  ice  like  morsels ;  who  can  stand 
before  His  cold? — Psalm  147 : 16,  17. 

February. — He  saith  to  the  snow,  be  thou 
on  the  earth ;  likewise  to  the  small  rain,  and 
to  tbe  great  rain  of  His  strength.  — Job  87 : 6. 

March.— He  causeth  His  wind  to  blow. — 
Psalm  147 : 18. 

April. — A  morning  without  clouds;  the  ten¬ 
der  grass  springing  out  of  the  earth  by  clear 
shining  after  rain. — II  Samuel  23:4. 

May.  —The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth ;  the 
time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come. — Song  of 
Solomon  2 : 12. 

June. — The  Lord  is  in  His  holy  temple;  let 
all  the  earth  keep  silent  before  Him. — Psalm 
11:4. 

July. — God  thundereth  marvellously  with 
His  voice  He  directeth  it  under  the  whole 
heaven,  and  His  lightning  unto  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  — Job  37 : 3,  6. 

August. — The  dust  growetb  into  hardness, 
and  the  clods  cleave  fast  together. — Job  87 :  88. 

Septeuber.  — Thou  preparest  them  com  when 
Thou  hast  so  provided  for  it.  Thou  crownest 
the  year  with  Thy  goodness,  and  Thy  paths 
drop  fatness. — Psalm  65:9,  11. 

October.— Then  shall  all  tbe  trees  of  tbe 
wood  rejoice. — Psalm  96:12. 

November.— A  leaf  driven  to  and  fro.— Job 
18 : 25. 

December. — Cold  cometh  out  of  the  north. 
By  the  breath  of  God  frost  is  given ;  and  the 
breadth  of  tbe  waters  is  straitened.— Job  87 : 


Riooes  Food  is  the  most  highly  concentrated  nourish¬ 
ment  known  to  hygienic  smenoe,  digestible  by  weak 
stomachs.  Woouucb  &  Co..  Palmer.  Mass. 
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SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


New  York. 

SCHERMERHOBN’S  TEACHERS*  AGENCY. 
Oldest  and  best  known  lu  U.  S. 
Eataldished  1865. 

3  East  Uth  Sthbet.  Nbw  York. 


New  York,  Clinton. 

Cottage  Seminary  girm. 

Pleases  those  who  value  wise  home  care  and  good  mental 
discipline.  Apply  ear^. 

Rev.  C.  W.  Hawley,  A.M.,  Principal. 


New  York. 


HISS  KATHARINE  I..  HALTBV’S  HOME 

AND  School.  Highest  citv  advantages.  Yearly  expense, 

$660.  BeveDthyear.  Circulars  opon  application. 

Brooklyn,  lw  Joralemon  St.,  Brook^n  Heighta,  New  York. 


Miss  S.  D.  Doremus. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
RE-OPENS  OCTOBER  8ED. 

735  Madison  Avenue.  New  York. ' 


CLAVERACK  COLLEGE  Troy  Female  Seminary, 


and  Hudson  River  Institute,  at  Claverack,  N.  .Y.  A 
Classical  Seminary  of  high  grade  for  boys  and  girls.  Beauti¬ 
ful  and  healthful  location  In  the  Hudson  River  Valley.  A 
record  of  forty-one  years  of  nuinterrnpted  successful  educa¬ 
tional  work.  Conservatory  of  Music,  Art  and  Elocution.  42d 
year  begins  Sept.  16.  For  catalogues  address 

Rev.  A.  H.  FLACK,  A.M..  President. 


Home  school  for  girls. 

No.  607  5th  avenue, 

Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  CHAS.  H.  GARDNER,  Principals. 


l^AHEIM  PREPARATORY  INSTITUTE. 

I  JDnVC  p I DT  C  Gutman  Kindergarten,  English  Primary 
UlIlLUiand  Grammar  Grades,  College  prepara¬ 
tion,  Cadet  Corps.  342  Lexington  Ave.,  het.  S9th  A  40th  Sts.  N. Y 


PARK  PLAGE  SCHOOL,  simira,  n.  y. 

A  thorough  preparatory  school  for  girls.  Native  teachers 
for  French  and  German.  $350  per  year.  For  circular  address 
Rev.  R.  S.  Green,  D.D. 


ELMIRA  COLLEGE,  £imira,  n.  y. 

The  oldest  college  for  women.  Classical  (A.B.),  Scientific 
'(B.S.),  Music  (Mus.B.)  and  Art.  For  catalogue  address 

Rev.  Rurus  S.  Green,  D.D.,  President. 


New  York,  Canandaigua. 

Granger  Place  School 

For  Young  Ladies.  Established  1876. 

Opens  September  18. 

Caroline  a.  Comstock,  President. 


Lyndon  Hall  School. 

For  Young  Ladles.  46th  Year.  CoUege  preparation, 
SAMUEL  Wells  Buck,  A  M.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Miss  Spring’s  English  and  French  School  for  Qiris, 

No.  121  East  Tbirt) -sixth  Street,  near  Park  Avenue, 
reopens  Thursday,  Sept.  26.  Class  fcr  Little  Boys. 


This  famous  school  will  be  reopened  as  a  Boarding 
School  on  September  25tb,  18%,  and  will  be  under  the 
charge  of  Miss  Mary  Alice  Knox,  B.A..  tor  the  past  ten 
years  Professor  in  Wellesley  College.  All  inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to 

MISS  HART  ALICE  KNOX, 

Emma  Willard  School,  Troy,  N.  T. 


TEMPLE  GROVE  SEMINARY, 

Regular  graduating.  College  preparatory,  university  prepar¬ 
atory,  and  optional  courses  for  young  women .  Forty-ttrn  year. 
$325.  CHARLES  F.  DOWD,  Ph.D..  President. 


Miss  Annie  Brown. 

BOAKniNG  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  OiHLS. 
Primary,  preparatory  and  academic  departments. 
Preparation  for  College.  Special  courses. 
Oct.  3d.  711-713-715-717  F&th  Avenue. 


Houghton  Seminary 

For  Young  Women,  affords  best  fa'-iUties  for  scholar 
ship,  culture  and  sound  moral  training  amid  pleasant 
healthful  surrouudings.  College  preparatory. 

A.  G.  BENEDICT,  A.  M.,  Clinton,  N  ¥. 


THE  NdlSSBS  ORINNKIvI-’S 

DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  22  EAST  54th  STREET. 
Primary,  Academic  and  College-Preparatory  Departments, 
October  3.  Kindergarten,  October  14 


Rye  SEMINARY,  RYE.  NEW.YORK.-Forpartlcn-  Jkmey,  Nntley. 

Urs  address  MRS,  S.  J,  IIFE.  THC  fliSSCS  TlllllOW, 


New  York  (Cayuga  C<^,  Union  Springs  (Society  of  Friends). 

The  Oakwood  Seminary, 

On  Cayuga  Lake.  Beauty  and  healthfnlness  of  location  un¬ 
surpassed.  A  college-fitting  and  character-building  school  for 
both  sexes.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Elijah  Cook,  A.M.,  Principal. 


New  York,  Kingston-on-Hudson. 

Golden  Hill  School  for  Boys.  ^Sh 

Courses.  Healthy  location  In  the  tout  hills  of  the  Catskills. 

John  M.  Cross,  a  M.,  Principal. 


New  Jersey. 


Blair  Preabyterial  Academy 

John  1.  Blair  foundation.  Both  sexes.  48th  year. 
Preparation  for  any  College,  and  for  Business.  Music, 
Physical  Cnlture.  New  fire-proof  building  for  ladies. 
Low  rates.  Superior  advantages.  Religious  influence. 
No  vicious  pupils  admitted.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

W.  S.  EVERSULE.  Ph.D.,  Principal.  Blalrstown,  N.  J. 


|W%#  LI  A  I  I  BRIDGETON, 

I  V  V  n  M  Li  k  NEW  JERSEY. 

Home  and  College-preparatory  School  for  Young  Ladies.  Cer¬ 
tificate  admits  to  Smith.  Established  1861. 

Mrs.  J.  ALLEN  Maxwell,  Principal. 


Lakewood  Heights  School 

FOB  BOVS. 

Among  th»  Pines. 

Prepares  for  College,  Scientific  School  or  Business. 

James  W.  Morbt,  A.M.,  Principal, 
Lakewood,  N.  J. 


1\/riss  DANA’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 

Morristown,  New  Jersey,  reopens  September  26th.  Near¬ 
ness  to  New  York  affords  special  advantages.  Certificate  ad¬ 
mits  to  Smith,  Wellesley  and  Baltimore  College.  Music  and 
art.  Resident  native  French  and  German  teachers.  Board¬ 
ing  pupils,  $700. 


The  Misses  Graham 


(Successors  to  the  Misses  Green). 

Boabuino  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 
Established  1816. 

Oct.  2,  at  new  location,  176  W.  72d  St.,  Sherman  Square. 


New  YORK  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  Cornwall-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  For  boarding  cadets  only.  Pre¬ 
pares  for  all  colleges  and  (-fovernment  academies.  Com¬ 
pletely  equipped  and  beautifully  located  on  Hudson 
River.  4  miles  above  West  Point.  For  catalogue  address 
S.  C.  JONES,  (^.  E.,  Superintendent. 


St.  Mary’s  School  for  Girls. 

Thoroughly  graded  from  Primary  to  Collegiate.  Cer¬ 
tificate  admits  to  colleges  for  women.  Elective  courses 
for  advanced  pupils  and  post-graduates.  Special  ar¬ 
rangements  for  those  desiring  the  advantages  of  New 
York  city;  concerts,  lectures,  art  galleries,  etc.  Garden 
City,  Long  Island  (half  hour  from  New  York). 

Miss  ELIZABETH  L.  KOUES,  Principal. 


New  York,  Buffalo. 

The  Ghautauqua  Goliege,  chauST”*  system! 

distinct  trom  the  Reading  Circle,  offers  the  regnlar  College 
curriculnm  or  special  college  and  preparatory  courses  to  stu¬ 
dents  at  home,  by  a  system  of  correspondence  with  professors 
In  leading  colleges.  Address 

John  H.  Daniels.  Executive  Secretary. 


New  York,  Newburgh. 

The  Misses  Mackie's  School  for  Girls 

The  thirtieth  year. 

Certificate  admits  to  Vassar  and  Wellesley. 


HE  MISSES  ELY’S  SCHOOL  FOR  OIRI», 
RIVERSIDE  DRIVE, 

85th  and  86th  Streets,  New  York 


North  Carolina. 


WEI  I  ft  Pni  I  ECE  higher  education  of  young 

nCLLO  UULLCDI.  women.  The  revised  catalogue  gives 
full  Information  on  requlrmeuts  for  ndmisslon,  courses  of 
study,  the  history,  equipment,  and  government  of  Wells  Col¬ 
lege. 

William  E.  Waters,  Ph.D.,  President,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


1793. 

1895. 


BINGHAM  SCHOOL  |  QTTIl 

Established  In  1793.  A  jjlllj 
103d  Year  begins  11 

Aug.  15.  U  U 

Military.  U.  S.  Army  II  lU 
Officer  detailed.  1* 

MaJ.  B.  BINGHAM,  Supt. 


Virginia. 


Virginia,  Near  Old  Point  Comfort. 

Tileston  Hall,  Day,  Boarding  and  College 

*  Preparatory  School.  Loca¬ 
tion  on  salt  water.  Climate  desirable  for  delicate  girls. 
Art,  Music,  Modern  Languages,  specialties.  Number 
limited.  The  Misses  Tii.xston. 


ROANOKE 

.Oonrses  for  Degrees,  with  Bleotives.  Large  Ubraiy. 
Working  Laboratory.  Beantifol.  healthfarmoantalii 
looation.  Good  morals.  Very  moderate  expeneee.  Cata- 
logue,.with  views,  free.  Address  Glebe  of  Faculty. 


Pennsylvania. 


nrnuT?  cptinni  ^or  young  ladies,  opens 

yUUniL  UUniiULSept.  25.  Established  in  i860. 
Twenty  nnnutes  from  Pbila>ielphia.  two  hours  from  New 
York.  For  circular,  apply  to  Principals,  Frances  E.  Ben 
nett,  Sylvia  J.  Eastman,  OgonU  School  P.  O..  Pa. 


THE  WALTON’WELLESLEY  SCHOOL 

2101  and  2103  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia. 


WILSON  COLLEGE  wSS^n. 

Classical,  Scientific  and  Special  Conrsea.  Music  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address.  Chambersbnrg,  Pa. 


CLOVERSIDE.  Home  school  for  girls  in  a  charming 
village  near  New  York.  Every  care  taken  to  make  the 
home-life  happy.  Kindergarten ;  primary  and  college 
preparatory  departments.  Special  courses,  if  desired. 
No  entrance  examinations.  Year  commences  Sept.  25, 
1885.  Address  Miss  B.  W.  TinLOW. 


DUPUY  SCHOOL  FOB  BOYS, 

Trenton,  New  Jersey.  A  school  for  hoys  backward  In  their 
studies.  Only  four  boarding  pupils.  Terms  $500.  No  extras. 
References  required.  E.  D.  MONTANYE.  Master. 


West  Jersey  Academy, 

BRIDOETOI7.  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boys— Prepares  fur  College  or  Busi¬ 
ness— A  Christian  Home  and  Sohool. 

This  Academy,  founded  In  1852,  Is  under  the  care  of  Presby¬ 
tery,  has  a  strong  Christian  faculty.  Is  beautifully  situated 
V  Itb  large  and  beautiful  grounds  and  bulldlnm,  fine  gymna- 


PHIFBUS  W.  LYON,  A.M.,  Principal. 


District  of  Columbia. 


District  or  Columbia,  Washington,  1118  Thirteenth  St. 
Howard  University.  Medical,  Dental  and  Phar¬ 
maceutical  Deparments.  Will  begin  their  winter  sessions  Oct. 
2.  This  school  Is  for  both  sexes.  Tuition  In  each  department 
$M.OO.  For  circular  address 

C.  B.  PURVIS,  H.D.,  Secretary. 


SHEVILLE 

N.C. 


WEST  WALNUT  STREET  SEMINARY 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES.  2Sth  Year.  Is  provided  for 
giving  a  superior  education  In  Collegiate,  Eclectic  and  Prepara¬ 
tory  Departments ;  also  In  Music.  Art  and  Elocution. 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Kutz,  2045  Walnut  St.,  Phila. 


IIVRANKLIN  COLLEOK  New  Athens,  O.  Begins  71st 
year  Sept.  2.  Board,  tuition,  furnished  room,  and  books, 
$2.80  to  $3  a  week;  8  courses;  no  saloons.  Cheap,  safe.  Lar¬ 
gest  attendance  yet.  Catalogue  free. 

W.  A.  WILLIAMS,  D.D.,  Pree. 


LAKE  ERIE  SEMINARY. 

FOR  WOMEN. 

PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 

Early  application  necessary  for  September,  1806. 


Oxford.  Ohio. 

The  Western,  ^ 

Leila  S.  McKee,  Ph.D.,  President. 

Forty-first  Year  Opens  September  11.  1886. 

Limit,  160  Students.  ESiU  College  Work. 

Terms,  |‘'S0  pe-  Year. 


CARROLL  (Carroll  Co.,  Ills.)  has  a  Seminary, 
-tvl.  Musical  Conservatory  and  School  of  Art  where 
young  women  of  snperior  ability,  though  with  little 
money,  can  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  students  with 


Massachusetts. 


Abbot  academy  fob  young  ladies. 

Begins  its  67th  year  September  19th,  offering  enlarged 
opportunities.  Three  Seminary  Courses  of  studies  and  a  Col¬ 
lege  fitting  Course.  Addrese 

MISS  LAURA  S.  WATSON,  Principal,  Andover,  Mass. 


CARLETON  SCHOOL. 

Fob  Youno  Hen  and  Bovs.  College  preparatory,  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Scientific.  Twelfth  year.  Fine  new  gymnasium  and 
school-rooma  Home  for  15  students.  $550  per  year.  Reopens 
September  18. 1895.  I.  N.  CARLETON.  Ph.D. 

New  Illustrated  circular.  Bradford,  Massachusetts. 


Massachusetts,  Worcester. 

Worcester  Academy. 

Buildings  new  with  every  modem  Improvement  of  School- 
House,  Dormitories,  Dining  Hall.  Gymnasium  and  Infirmary 
with  trained  nnrse.  Superior  playgrounds.  62d  year  begins 
Sept.  4, 1895.  D.  W.  ABERCROMBIE,  A.M..  PrincipaL 


Massachusetts,  Danvers. 

Willard  Hall.  School  for  Girls. 

Five  teachers  resident.  Preparatory  and  Elective  courses. 

Address  Mrs.  sabab  M.  Merrill 


DIMUrunU  AbAUUlI.  tion  ot  young  womn. 
Buildings  onrarpassed  faroomfortaDdaiMdth,Twontj- 
five  sores— twelve  in  grove  ;lake  for  rawing  snd  skating. 
Olissioal  and  generaroonrse  of  study ;  slsojmparatory 
and  caitionaL  Year  ootnmenoes  SeiA  11,  IM,  Apply  to 
IflMlDA a  ALLEN.  Prinoipal.  Bradford,  Maas. 


Connecticut. 


INQLESIDE~A  School  for  Qiris. 

Opens  Tuesday,  October  Ist,  1886.  Poet  -  graduate 
Course.  Mrs.  WM.  D.  BLACK,  Patroness,  New  Milford. 
Litchfield  Connty,  Connecticut. 


SEND  THE  BOYS  TO  EUROPE. 

The  pastor  of  a  large  church  near  New  Y<wk  will  be  glad  to 
take  charge  of  one  or  two  young  men  on  EnropeAn  trip  In 
August  and  September.  Is  45,  married,  know*  Europe  well. 

Address  PASTOR,  Evangelist  office. 
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THE  LAKUEST  LENS. 

The  Clarks  have  accomplished  what  has 
long  been  regarded  as  an  impossible  thing, 
and  one  which  no  European  manufacturer  of 
lenses  could  be  induced  to  attempt.  This  is 
the  making  of  a  perfect  lens  of  more  than 
three  feet  across  the  face.  No  one  but  this 
American  manufacturer  ever  thought  of  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  26  inch  lenses  which  are  in  use  at 
several  observatories  on  both  continents— one 
at  the  Naval  Observatoiy  at  Washington, 
through  which  Mr.  Hall  discovered  the  Tong- 
sought  satellites  of  Mars  and  many  double 
stars.  The  highest  power  was  supposed  to  be 
reached  when  the  Lick  telescope  in  California 
was  put  up  with  a  86  inch  lens.  The  difficul¬ 
ties  to  be  met  in  tbe  production  of  a  perfectly 
clear  lens  of  great  size  are  so  many  that  the 
European  observers  who  have  wanted  anything 
above  the  26  inch  lens  have  had  to  take  the 
reflecting  telescope,  which  has  a  concave  mir¬ 
ror.  It  requires,  of  course,  a  much  larger  re¬ 
flecting  telescope  to  get  the  same  amount  of 
light  and  the  same  magnitude  of  object. 

The  making  of  this  41  1-2-inch  lens  is  re¬ 
garded  as  the  crowning  work  of  Mr.  Alvan 
Clark’s  life.  It  is  probable  that  no  larger 
lens  will  ever  be  made.  Under  existing  con¬ 
ditions  a  larger  telescope  than  the  Yerkes — 
the  telescope  of  the  Chicago  University  ob¬ 
servatory  for  which  the  lens  is  made- -would 
be  of  no  great  value.  To  increase  the  magni¬ 
fying  power  is  at  the  same  time  to  increase 
the  obstructions  to  clear  vision.  When  tbe 
object  is  magnified,  the  atmospheric  agitation 
is  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  distinctness 
is  virtually  sacrificed  when  the  object  glass  is 
larger  than  41  1-2  inches.  It  is  doubtful  if 
the  Yerkes  will  be  any  more  useful  than  the 
Lick.  Some  day  it  may  be  possible  to  remove 
the  obstacles  to  clearness  in  tbe  case  of  a  pow¬ 
erful  lens,  though  the  only  reason  for  suggest¬ 
ing  it  is  that  Professor  Tyndall  was  able  to 
construct  a  glass  by  which  the  blue  of  tbe 
atmosphere  was  dissipated  in  looking  through 
a  deep  space. 

If  the  Yerkes  glass  answers  expectations,  it 
will  enable  an  experienced  observer  to  catch 
occasional  glimpses  of  the  Mars  canals,  which, 
though  drawn  firmly  on  tbe  Vatican  maps, 
are  vague  and  wavering,  and  almost  imagin¬ 
ary,  through  any  glass.  They  can  be  seen  at 
all  only  by  tbe  trained  observer.  The  great 
telescope  will  be  most  useful  in  the  study  of 
double  stars,  which  is  now  a  matter  of  special 
interest  to  many  observers. 


GOLD  DUST 

WASHING  POWDER. 

This  great  cleaner  accomplishes  what  no  amount  of  com¬ 
mon  soap,  or  inferior  washing  powder,  will  do.  With  it 
a  woman  can  wash  the  dishes,  scrub  the  floors,  and  clean 
anything  cleanable  in  half  the  time  she  can  do  it  by  any 
other  method.  Try  it  and  be  convinced. 

GOLD  DUST  is  sold  in  large  packages,  price  25  cents, 
by  all  grocers.  Made  only  by 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COnPANY, 

Cbloago,  St.  Louis,  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia. 


pabst  Malt  Extract 

There  Is  substance  to  it;  It  is 
vivifying,  life  producing;  gives 
vim  and  bounce— it  braces. 

The ‘‘BEST’*  Tonic.. . 


When  Jaded  . . . . 


nso  Pabst  Malt  Ex- 
'  tract,  the  Best  Tonic 

DOWN  restore  good 

health  and  spirits.  At  druggists. 


THE  BTK  OF  THE  NEEDLE. 

Elias  Howe  almost  beggared  himself  before 
he  discovered  where  the  eye  of  the  needle  of 
a  sewing  machine  should  be  located.  His 
original  idea  was  to  follow  tbe  model  of  the 
eye  at  the  heel.  It  never  occurred  to  him 
that  it  should  be  placed  near  the  point,  and 
he  might  have  failed  altogether  if  he  had  not 
dreamed  he  was  building  a  sewing  machine 
for  a  savage  king  in  a  strange  country.  Just 
as  in  his  actual  waking  experience,  he  was 
rather  perplexed  about  tbe  needle’s  eye.  He 
thought  tbe  king  gave  him  twenty-four  hours 
to  complete  a  machine  and  make  it  sew.  If 
not  finished  in  that  time,  death  was  to  be  the 
punishment.  Howe  worked  and  worked  and 
puzzled  and  puzzled  and  finally  gave  it  up. 
Then  be  thought  he  was  taken  out  to  be  exe 
cuted.  He  noticed  that  the  warriors  carried 
spears  that  were  pierced  near  the  head.  In¬ 
stantly  came  the  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
and  while  tbe  inventor  was  begging  for  time, 
be  awoke.  It  was  four  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  He  jumped  out  of  bed,  ran  to  his  work¬ 
shop,  and  by  nine  a  needle  with  an  eye  at  the 
point  bad  been  rudely  modelled.  After  that 
it  was  easy.  This  is  the  true  story  of  an  im¬ 
portant  incident  in  the  invention  of  the  sew¬ 
ing  machine. 


THE  HAHA  BODHI  SOCIETY. 

The  “M.  B.  Society”  is  an  abbreviation  for 
the  Mabi  Bodhi  Society,  which  has  come  into 
existence  under  tbe  patronage  of  the  Grand 
Lama  of  Tibet,  for  the  revival  and  reinvigora- 
tion  of  Buddhism,  the  ancient  false  religion  of 
Eastern  Asia.  It  is  to  be  a  missionary  society, 
having,  as  its  General  Secretary,  Mr.  A. 
Dharmapala,  who  was  a  representative  of  the 
Buddhist  faith  in  the  Parliament  of  Religions 
at  Chicago,  Ill.  The  centre  of  the  operations 
of  the  society  is  to  be  tbe  city  of  Calcutta, 
and  it  is  to  have  a  band  of  corresponding 
membra  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  Asia.  Among 
these  the  names  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  and 
Prof.  Max  Muller  of  England  are  given,  both 
probably  without  authority.  The  Society  is  to 


have  as  its  chief  objects,  to  make  known  to 
all  nations  "the  sublime  teachings  of  the 
Buddha  Sakya  Muni,  and  to  rescue  and  restore 
the  light  of  the  holy  tree  at  Buddbn-gaya, 
where  the  Buddha  attained  supreme  wisdom.” 
By  whom  this  Eastern  crusade  is  to  be  con 
ducted  is  not  stated,  but  when  the  “rescue”  is 
effected  a  monastery  is  to  be  established  for 
the  residence  of  monks  and  the  training  of 
young  men  who  are  to  carry  tbe  message  of 
Buddhism  everywhere.  “The  time  is  ripe,” 
says  the  journal  of  the  society,  “and  a  volun¬ 
teer  movement  among  young  men  is  sug- 

fested  as  the  way  of  recruiting  missionaries.” 

be  statement  rests  upon  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Charles  T.  Paul,  editor  of  the  Tibetan. 


IN  THE  ADIRONDACK  HOUNTAINg. 

Persons  contemplating  a  visit  to  the  Adiron 
dack  Mountains  should  by  all  means  possess 
themselves  of  a  copy  of  the  delightful  little 
book,  just  issued  by  the  New  York  Central, 
bearing  the  above  title.  It  will  not  take  long 
to  read,  for  it  contains  only  64  pages,  but  ev¬ 
ery  page  bristles  with  information  of  just  tbe 
practical  kind  one  wants  at  such  a  time.  You 
can  take  this  book  and  in  half  an  hour  secure 
a  good  general  idea  of  the  Adirondack  region 
— its  grand  divisions,  characteristics  of  each, 
the  location  of  the  principal  resorts  and  how 
to  reach  them. 

Not  the  least  valuable  feature  is  a  fine  new 
relief  map,  printed  in  four  colors,  showing  the 
correct  location  of  all  the  principal  mountains, 
lakes  and  streams ;  also  all  stage  lines,  wagon 
roads  and  carries,  and  on  the  back  a  complete 
list  of  hotels,  cottages  and  camps — location, 
dates  of  opening  and  closing,  rates,  etc. 

There  is,  probably,  no  other  book  published 
on  the  Adirondacks  containing  in  such  com¬ 
pact  and  readable  shape  so  much  useful  in¬ 
formation. 

A  copy  will  be  sent  free,  postpaid,  to  any 
address  in  the  wot  Id,  on  receipt  of  two  2-cent 
stamps,  by  George  H.  Daniels,  General  Pas¬ 
senger  Agent,  Grand  Central  Station,  New 
York, 


FURNACES,. 
STOVES, 
RANGES, 
COMBINATION  HEATERS. 

Barstow  Stove  Company^ 

BEEKMAN  &  WATER  STS.,  N.  T. 


SpiCM. 


LADIES  !  ! 

Uo  you  like  a  cup  of  Good  Teafpifi,., 
seoa  this  “Ad'’  aod  16c.  in  stamvs  and 
we  will  mail  yon  a  HIb.  sample  Best 
Tea  Imported.  Any  kind  yon  may  se¬ 
lect.  Good  Incomes,  Biir  premiums, 
etc..  Teas,  Coffees,  Baking  Powder  and 
Send  fOLterms.  (Evaa.) 


P.  O.  Box ! 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  and  83  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


The  KOMBI 

Quv\ERA  -f  A50 


Osrry  in  pocket.  Takes  26  perfect  pictnres 
la  one  loadinc— re.loadinK  costs  20c.  Ask  I 
Tonr  dealer  for  it,  or  send  for  free  booklet  I 
^All  About  the  Kombi.”  • 

_  Alfbed  O.  Kempkb,  - 

Branches :  London,  Berlin.  132.134  Lake  Street,  Ghioego 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
KSTABLISHCD  IN  PHILADELPHIA,  1824, 
organises  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  setUed 
places  out  on  the  Frontier,  where  only  a  Union  missionary  rep¬ 
resenting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
Nearly  1,800  new  schools  started  in  1894 ;  also  108  frontier 
churches  from  schools  previonsly  established.  70  years  of 
pmperlty  Will  yon  help  ns  and  share  In  the  blessing  r 
Every  dollar  acceptable.  $25.00  starts  anew  school,  furnishing 
If  with  Bibles,  lesson  helps,  and  a  good  library.  1800.00  sup¬ 
ports  a  missionary  one  i  ear.  Von  can  have  letters  direct  from 
missionary  yon  aid.  Send  to  E.  P  Bancrovt,  Dls.  Secretary 
Constable  Bnllding,  5tb  Ave.  ft  E.  18tb  St..  New  York  City. 
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THE  DOCTOR’S  COLUMN. 

Bookkeei)er,  New  York.- Am  confined  to  my  desk  elebt 
hours  a  day.  Suffer  extremely  from  indigestion ;  iwd 
breath ;  constipated,  latter  awfully.  Please  prescrine. 

Use  Gastrine,  teaspoonful  after  each  meal.  Eat 
less  food  of  starchy  nature.  Nathrolitbic  Salts 
each  morning  before  breakfast  for  a  week.  Rise 
earlier  and  take  a  walk  before  breakfast. 

J.  J.  B..  New  York.- Am  troubled  with  neuralgia  and 
pains  in  the  back  of  my  head,  generally  after  I  get  up  in 
the  morning:  am  also  constipated.  What  would  you 
advise. 

Take  one  Febricide  Pill,  three  times  daily,  for 
two  weeks.  Teaspoonful  of  Nathrolitbic  Salts,  in  a 
half-tumbler  of  hot  water,  once  or  twice  a  week  a 
half-hour  before  breakfast. 

James  Doty,  New  York.— Gastrine,  one  teaspoon* 
ful,  three  times  a  day,  after  meals. 

Wm.,  J.  C.— I  am  troubled  with  pains  in  my  slde< 
especially  when  I  walk  fast  or  run. 

Take  Cardine,  extract  of  the  heart,  in  three-drop 
doses,  on  the  tongue,  twice  daily. 

J.  P.  B.,  Washington.— There  is  no  better  remedy 
inside  or  outside  of  a  drug  store  for  dyspepsia  than 
Gastrine.  It  cures  I 

W.  T.  Parker,  M.  D. 


Med.  Dept.,  Col.  Chem.  Co. 

THE  ANIMAL  EXTRACTS. 


CBREBRINE,  From  the  Brain.  MEDULLINE,  Prom  the 
5plnal  Cord.  Cardine,  Prom  the  Heart.  TESTINE, 
OVARINE,  THYROIDINE. 

Dose,  5  Drops.  Price,  Two  Drachms,  $1.2S. 

QASTRINE. 


A  new  and  valuable  remedy  for  Dvrpep8*a,  $1.26. 

FEBRICIDE  PILL5 

For  Malarial  Aftbctionb,  Neuralgia  and  Sick 
Headache,  50  cents. 

NATHROUTHiC  SALT5 


For  Habitual  Constipation,  Torpor  of  the  Bowels  and  In¬ 
action  of  the  Liver,  50  cents. 

At  all  Druggists,  or  from 
COLUMBIA  CHEMICAL  CO., 

Send  for  Literature,  (177)  Washington,  D.  C. 


PAINLESS 
EXTRACTION 
OF  TEETH. 


Dr  Hasbrouck 

makes  a  specialty  of  the  use 
of  Oas  for  the  painless  extrac¬ 
tion  of  teeth.  Has  given  to 
over  70,000  people  without  ac¬ 
cident. 

HARVARD  BUILDING, 

720  SIXTH  AVENUE, 
Cor.  42d  St.  New  York  City. 


DOES  YOUR  HAIR  FALL  OUT? 

Is  U  getting  thin— lessening  in  volume  7  If  so,  I  can  help 
you.  If  totally  bald  do  not  write.  Select  family  patronage 
for  10  years.  If  interested,  send  self-a’idrexsed  stamped  envel¬ 
ope  to  Miss  Rachel  T.  Wyatt,  Centreville  (Cape  Cod),  Mass. 


IODIDE  OF 
IBON 

ALSO  IN  SYfiUP. 

Specially  recommended  by  the  medical  celeb¬ 
rities  of  the  World  for  Scrofula,  (Tumors,  King's 
Evil),  and  the  early  stages  of  Consumption,  Consti¬ 
tutional  Weakness,  Poorness  of  the  Blood,  and  for 
stimulating  and  regulating  its  periodic  coarse. 

None  genuine  unless  signed  "  BLANCA RD.” 

E.  Fouoera  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  all  Druggists. 


DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

A  popular  resort  for  health,  change,  rest  or  recreation, 
all  the  year.  Elevator,  electric  bells,  steam  heat,  sun- 
parlor,  and  promenade  on  the  roof.  Suites  of  rooms  with 
baths.  Dry,  tonic  air.  Saratoga  waters.  Lawn  Tennis, 
Croquet,  etc.  Massage,  elect  icitv,  all  baths  and  all 
health  appliances.  New  Turkish,  Rnssian  and  Natural 
Sulphur  Baths.  Send  for  illustrated  circular. 


fJUBE  Your  Corns  In  one  night  with  McCreedy’s  Corn 
^  Solvent.  No  cure,  money  refunded.  By  maU  30  cents. 
Stamps  taken .  Absolutely  harmless. 

HCCREEDY  &  CO.,  DmgglsU,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


WHEBE  UNCLE  SAM’S  FLAGS  ABE  MADE. 

Before  a  man  of-war  is  completely  equipped 
she  must  be  supplied  with  a  varied  assortment 
of  the  flags  of  all  nations.  The  flag  lockers  of 
a  cruiser  like  the  New  York  will  contain  more 
than  two  hundred  different  ensigns. 

All  the  flags  for  our  navy  are  made  in  the 
equipment  building  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard.  The  floor  of  the  flag  room  is  covered 
with  lines  representing  the  exact  measure¬ 
ments  of  the  various  ensigns,  and  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  turn  out  a  flag  which  will  be 
exactly  according  to  pattern,  both  as  to  design 
and  measurement.  There  are  eight  colors  used 
in  flags — red,  white,  blue,  orange,  yellow, 
green,  brown,  black  and  canary  yellow. 
The  canary  yellow  is  used  instead  of  white  in 
flags  used  for  signalling.  This  is  because  it  is 
found  that,  when  signalling  at  a  distance,  a 
white  flag  or  a  device  on  a  white  ground 
blends  with  the  horizon  and  becomes  almost 
invisible.  The  largest  American  flag  made  is 
called  No.  1.  It  measures  84.86  feet  in 
length,  and  13.12  feet  in  breadth,  and  is  very 
rarely  used.  The  size  called  No.  2,  which  is 
considerably  smaller,  is  the  one  generally  used 
by  war  ships.  Cruisers  carry  the  stars  and 
stripes  in  seven  different  sizes,  but  only  the 
Minneapolis  and  the  Detroit  fly  the  gigantic 
No.  1  size. 

The  most  difficult  flag  to  make  is  that  of 
San  Salvador.  This  flag  requires  all  the  colors, 
and  Costa  Rica  runs  it  close,  requiring  all  but 
brown.  Our  own  flag  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
one  to  make.  The  forty  four  stars  in  the 
blue  field  have  to  be  accurately  arranged,  and 
the  stripes  mathematically  exact  according  to 
the  official  pattern.  The  stars  are  made  of 
muslin,  folded  twenty-five  times  and  punched 
out  by  a  steel  punch,  which  cuts  a  dozen  or 
more  stars  at  each  operation.  There  are  used 
in  the  Navy  Yard  50,000  yards  of  bunting  an¬ 
nually,  which  is  all  made  in  the  United 
States.  Before  being  made  up  into  flags  the 
bunting  is  put  to  a-  very  severe  test.  From 
each  lot  a  sample  is  taken  and  steeped  in  fresh 
water  for  twenty-four  hours.  After  that  it  is 
thoroughly  scrubbed  with  strong  soap  and 
then  rinsed  and  dried.  It  is  then  exposed  to 
the  direct  sunlight  for  eighteen  hours,  and 
if  it  shows  no  fading  in  color  it  is  accepted. 
The  industry  gives  employment  to  a  great 
many  men  and  women. 


THE  TAX  OF  I.ETTER  WRITING. 

Editors  especially  know  bow  heavily  the  tax 
bears  upon  one’s  strength  and  time.  In  ear¬ 
lier  days,  when  the  etiquette  of  correspondence 
demanded  a  good  deal  of  circumlocution,  the 
writing  of  a  letter  was  often  a  formidable 
task.  N.  P.  Willis,  the  poet,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Home  Journal,  abridged  this 
task  by  enclosing  in  his  hasty  letters  the  fol¬ 
lowing  printed  explanation  of  their  brevity : 
“Men  in  this  land  of  never- let- up  are  ever 
laden  with  labor  in  as  many  different  ways  as 
there  are  vocations  by  which  they  get  a  living ; 
but  to  an  editor  the  ‘last  ounce  which  breaks 
the  camel’s  back’  is  the  writing  of  a  private 
letter.  Not  that  his  brain  is  drudged  beyond  a 
sense  of  the  luxury  of  writing  for  one  reader 
(on  the  contrary,  the  value  of  it  is  enhanced 
by  rarity),  but  he  looks  upon  it  as  the  leg- 
wear^  postman  looks  upon  the  luxury  of  an 
evening  walk.  Now,  here  is  your  letter  to  an¬ 
swer.  Either  a  cheerful  and  appropriate  letter 
to  you  or  an  article  for  my  paper  would  be  as 
much  of  a  morning’s  pen -work  as  would  be 
agreeable,  but  both  together  would  dwindle 
the  latter  of  the  two  into  flat  footed  plodding. 
In  choosing  between  those  which  to  neglect, 
you  see,  of  course,  that  it  is  a  choice  between 
minding  my  business  and  writing  to  you ;  and 
you  will  forgive  me,  therefore,  if  in  the  least 
words  possible  I  jot  down  what  must  be  said, 
and  trust  to  this  printed  explanation  to  explain 
my  brevity.” 


AN  UNBEPOBTED  EARTHQUAKE. 


We  ffoarentee 

Heiskell’s  Ointment 

to  qnicklT  and  permanently  care  Eczema 
i^ald«II ead*  Barber’s  Itch  or  Tettei 
withont  the  ala  of  internal  medicine. 

60c.  per  box  at  Draggleta  or  by  mail. 
JOHNSTON,  HOLLOWAY  &  CO., 

631  Commerce  8t.,  Philadelphia.^ 


A  singular  discovery  was  that  made  by  a 
party  of  engineers  on  Bachewanna  Island,  a 
lonely  isle  on  the  north  coast  of  Lake  Su^rior, 
sixty  miles  west  of  the  Saulte  Ste.  Marie. 
When  the  engineers  landed  on  the  island, 
they  found  all  the  signs  of  a  recent  and  very 
severe  earthquake.  The  disturbance  occurred 
on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  and  affected 
a  strip  1,200  feet  long  by  800  wide,  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  extended  hundreds  of  feet  out 
into  the  lake,  the  rocky  bottom  of  which  was 
thrown  up  in  a  series  of  great  ridges.  Im 
mense  trees  were  torn  up  by  the  roots  and 
broken  to  pieces,  and  everything  showed  the 
force  of  some  mighty  upheaval.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  things  in  general  shows  that  the  dis¬ 
turbance  is  of  recent  date. 


Beecham's  pills  for  consU 
pation  lo*  and  25*.  Get  the 
book  at  your  druggist’s  and 
go  by  it. 

AnaoiU  alM  Bor.  tlMBAXIOaiOaO  bozM. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

Newport  Candy. — One  pint  molasses,  one 
pound  of  brown  sugar,  one-quarter  of  a  pound 
of  butter.  Boil  until  it  hardens  in  cold  water. 
Pour  in  well- greased  pans,  very  thin. 

Peas. — When  boiled  as  follows  peas  are  excep¬ 
tionally  nice:  To  half  a  peck  allow  a  break¬ 
fast  cupful  of  water,  one  ounce  of  butter,  one 
large  lump  of  loaf  sugar,  a  pinch  of  salt,  and 
a  sprig  of  mint.  Serve  with  the  liquor. 

Compote  op  Berries.  —  Take  large,  fine 
strawberries,  raspberries,  or  blackberries,  not 
entirely  ripe.  Make  a  thin  syrup,  take  from 
the  fire,  drop  the  berries  in  and  set  on  the 
back  of  the  range  until  they  begin  to  boil 
slowly ;  take  the  fruit  up  carefully  and  lay  on 
a  compote  dish  ;  let- the  syrup  boil  fast  until 
thick ;  skim  it  carefully,  let  cool,  and  pour 
over  the  berries. 

Apple  Dumplings.— One  quart  flour,  one 
tablespoonful  of  lard,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  bak 
ing  powder,  one  half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one 
pint  of  water.  Roll  one-balf  inch  thick,  cut 
square  pieces  of  dough,  cut  apples,  place  in 
each  piece  of  dough,  putting  sugar  and  cin¬ 
namon  in  each.  Press  edges,  put  dumpling 
in  a  pan,  half  covered  with  water,  add  butter, 
sugar,  cinnamon ;  put  in  oven,  bake  brown. 

Mildew.— Mildew  is  often  a  very  stubborn 
tbiu^  to  get  rid  of.  Cut  ordinary  soap  into 
shavings  and  cook  it  to  a  paste  with  rain 
water.  Spread  the  paste  upon  the  spot,  scat¬ 
ter  upon  it  finely  powdered  potash,  and  spread 
the  fabric  upon  the  grass  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Wash  in  rain  water,  and  in  all  ordi¬ 
nary  cases  the  spot  will  have  disappeared.  If 
it  is  not  entirely  gone,  repeat  the  process. 
The  same  treatment  is  effectual  in  the  case  of 
fruit  stains. 

Green  Gooseberry  Jelly.— Put  the  berries, 
after  removing  their  tops  and  tails  and  wiping 
them  well,  in  a  pan,  and  cover  with  water; 
place  a  plate  on  them  to  keep  them  down  and 
cook  till  soft ;  then  strain  them  through  mus¬ 
lin  or  a  very  fine  hair  sieve,  leaving  them  to 
drain  for  several  bouis.  To  each  pint  of  juice 
allow  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  preserving 
sugar,  and  boil  together,  skimming  occasion¬ 
ally.  till  the  jelly  appears  firm  if  a  little  be 
put  on  a  plate ;  then  pour  it  into  pots  and  tie 
down. 

Muffins.— One  half  cup  sugar,  one-half  cup 
milk,  two  eggs,  two  even  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter,  two  heaping  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder,  and  flour  to  make  as  stiff  as  batter. 
Bake  thirty  minutes  in  quick  oven. 

Pineapple  Sandwiches.  —  Pineapple  sand¬ 
wiches  may  be  appropriately  offered  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  or  evening  entertainment.  These  may  be 
made  by  spreading  grated  cocoanut  or  almonds 
between  slices  of  pineapples,  or  a  paste  of 
grated  pineapple  between  the  thin  slices  of 
cake. 

Pineapple  Pudding.— Peel  the  pineapple, 
being  carhful  to  remove  all  specks,  and  grate 
it.  Take  its  weight  in  sugar  and  half  its 
weight  in  butter ;  rub  these  to  a  cream  and 
stir  them  into  the  pineapple.  Then  add  five 
pggs,  well  beaten,  and  a  cup  of  cream.  Line 
deep  pie -plates  with  a  good  orust,  pour  in  the 
pineapple  mixture,  and  bake,  or  bake  in  a  dish 
without  crust. 

Sauted  Tomatoes.- Place  a  deep  frying-pan 
over  the  fire,  with  two  ounces  of  buttW ;  have 
the  skins  removed  from  six  tomatoes;  out  in 
halves  and  press  each  half  gently  in  the  hand 
to  remove  some  of  the  luoisture.  Lay  the 
tomatoes  in  the  melted  butter,  sprinkle  over 
an  even  teaspoonful  of  salt,  cover  and  cook  six 
minutes,  then  turn  over  and  cook  five  minutes, 
longer  without  a  cover.  Serve  on  a  hot  dish. 


False  Economy 

Is  practiced  by  people  who  bny  inferior  articles  of  food. 
The  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  la  the  beat 
infant  food.  Infant  Health  is  the  title  of  a  valuable  pam¬ 
phlet  for  mothers.  Sent  free  by  New  York  Condensed 
Milk  Co.,  New  York. 


Kitchen 


Knowledge  is  Economy.  ' 


It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Extract  of  Beef  is  an  expensive 
luxury.  Like  anything  else,  if  it’s  not  good,  it  is  dear  at  any  price. 

But  ^  ^ 


will  save  you  many  an  anxious  thought,  provide  the  basis  for  many 
a  pleasant  meal  and  effect  a  veritable  economy  in  your  household 
expenses.  For  instance,  here  are  a  few  receipts.  Your  own  ingenuity 
will  suggest  a  hundred  others. 

Plain  Soup  Stock. 

_  To  two  and  one-hatf  quarts  of  water  add  one  ounce  of  Armour’f  Extract  of  Beef,  one  medium  sized 
onion,  four  cloves  stuck  in  the  same,  one  carrot  the  size  of  two  eggs,  one  tumi|},  and  one  root  of  stalk 
celery,  eight  pepper  corns,  one  bay  leaf,  and  one  even  tablespoonful  of  salt.  Boil  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  minutes  on  a  slow  fire.  Strain  out  the  vegetables  and  use  the  stock  as  a  foundation  for  all  soups  and 
sauces.  Two  quarts  will  be  the  result  of  this  preparation,  as  the  one  pint  of  water  will  evaporate  during 
the  process  of  cooking. 

Consomme. 

Use  less  water  or  more  Extract  than  for  plain  soup  stock.  To  two  quarts  of  water  add  the  ingredients  as 
above,  and  proceed  in  the  tame  way.  The  result  will  be  one  and  a  half  quarts  of  very  rich  soup  stock, 
scxalled  Consommd.  One  quart  of  Consommd  will  serve  four  persons. 

Beef  Tea. 

Half  an  ounce  of  Armour’s  Extract  of  Beef;  meitjn  one  pint  of  water,  add  a  trifle  of  salt,  boil  up: 
chop  up  one  ounce  of  lean  beef,  let  the  same  draw  ten  minutes  in  the  stock  before  serving. 

Vegetable  Soup. 

Cut  up  in  pieces,  half  an  inch  square,  a  carrot,  a  turnip,  a  parsnip  and  one  head  of  cabbage  and  fry 
them  in  one  ounce  of  butter.  Heat  up  one  quart  of  soup  stock  as  above,  put  the  fried  vegetables  ki  the 
soup  tureen,  add  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  pour  over  the  hot  stock  and  serve. 

Julienns  Soup. 

Cut  the  vegetables  in  strips  one  inch  long,  twice  as  thick  as  a  match,  and  proceed  as  for  vegetable  soup, 
adding  one  tablespoon  of  green  peas,  one  tablespoon  of  string  beans  cut  in  diamond  shape  and  parboiled, 
pour  over  them  one  quart  of  Consommd  and  serve. 

Armour  &  Company  issue  a  little  book  of  “Culinary  Wrinkles” 
which  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  Send  your  name  and  address 
on  a  postal  to 

Armour  &  Company,  Chicago. 


NOVA  SCOTIA, 

CAPE  BRETON, 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND. 

These  delightful  new  tourist  resorts  are  the  very  places  in 
which  to  spend  your  summer  vacation.  Orand  scenery,  cool 
temperature,  inexpenalve.  Reached  direct  via  the  fine  pas* 
senger  ships  of  the  CANADA  ATLANTIC  &  PLANT  S.S. 
LINE  between  Boston  and  Halifax.  “Only  one  night  at  sea” 
Oet  an  Invigorating  whiff  of  the  ocean  breezes,  which  will 
tone  you  np. 

Connectiana  at  Halifax  with  all  rail  and  water  lines  to  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  trovlnces.  Fall  particnlars  by  writing  to 
FRED  ROBLIN,  Freight  and  Passanger  Agent. 

20  Atlantic  ave.  (north  aloe  Lewis  wharfi,  Boston,  Mass. 


RICHELIEU  &  ONTARIO 
NAV.  CO., 

SAGUENAV  LIXE.  The  splendid  large  steamers 
“Carolina,”  “Canada”  and  “Saguenay”  leave  Quebec 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  and  from 
July  15th  to  August  S5th  dally  (Snndays  excepted)  at 
7J0  A.  M.,  calling  at  Murray  Bay,  River-dn-Lonp,  Tadon- 
sac,  Ha  Ba  Bay.  and  connecting  at  Chicoutimi  with  Rail¬ 
road  for  Lake  St.  John. 

Aoents  :  J.  6.  Dolan,  Toronto;  Thos.  Hanley,  Kings¬ 
ton:  H.  F.  Chaffee,  Montreal. 


Walter’s  Sanitarium 


Walter’s  Park,  -  Wernersville,  Pa. 

In  the  Moan  tains  of  Pennfylvania.  Only  hours  from 
New  Yoik;  2  hours  from  Philadelphia.  For  Air,  Water, 
and  Scenery  unsurpatsed  (we  believe  unequalled).  Cir¬ 
culars  free.  H.  M.  WALTER,  Secretary. 


8UT  BATHS  anil  U/ADCAU/  MV 
SANITARIUM.  W  AKoA  W  |  Ni  1 1 


^  a* 


A  Cruise  th. 


Mediterranean 


By  specially  chartered  steamer  “Friesland”  (7.1  •»  tons), 
January  29,  1886,  visiting  Bermuda,  Olbraltar,  Malaga, 
Oranada.  Albambf  a,  Algiers,  Cairo;  10  days  in  Palestine, 
Bevront,  Ephesus,  Constantinople,  Athens,  Rome,  Nice; 
only  $550  and  up,  ezeursious,  fees,  etc.,  included.  Organ¬ 
ised  and  accompanied  by  F.  C.  Clark.  ex-U.  N.  Vice-Con¬ 
sul  at  Jernsalem.  Ocean  tlcsets  all  lines.  80  parties  tv 
Europe.  Send  for  Tourist  Oasette. 

F.  C.  CLARK,  Tourist  Agent, 

111  Broadway,  Mew  Vorlz. 

BOl'XD  THE  WOBLD  PABTT  STABT8  OCTUBEB  2. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


August  1,  1805. 


HOTEL 

Every  modern  improvement  known  to  science.  Periect 
coisioe  and  service.  Most  uniform  climate  in  United 
States.  Send  for  book  and  rates. 


BURR’S  LIBRARY  INDEX 

FOR  INDF.XING  SUBJECTS  TO  AID  THE  CLERGY¬ 
MAN,  STUDENT.  SCHOLAR,  LAWYER.  PHY¬ 
SICIAN.  EDITOR.  AUTHOR, TEACHER. 

AND  ALL  LOVERS  OF  BOOKS. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars. 

THE  BURR  INDEX  COMPANY. 

Drawer  32.  Sole  Manufacturers,  Hartford,  Conn. 


THOUGHTS  ON  RELIQION. 

By  (Tboboe  John  Romanks.  Edited  by  Chas.  Gore,  Canon 
of  Westminster.  Second  edition.  Cloth,  gilt  top.  Price, 
91J5. 

“  Will  rank  among  the  most  valoable  books  the  century  has 
produced.  It  would  be  dUDcnlt  to  overestimate  Its  value  and 
importance.''— Chicago  Tribune. 

The  Open  Court  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago. 


For  THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS  have 
maintained  their  superiority  for 

Quality  of  Metal, 

Workmanship, 

Uniformity, 

Durability. 

Sample  card,  i*  PENS,  different  numbers, 
for  all  styles  of  writing,  sent  on  receipt  of 
4  CENTS  in  postage  stamps. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO., 

460  Broome  St..  New  York. 


COLUMBIA 


QUALITY 


always  maintained. 
Far  more  Columbia 
bicycles  than  ever 
this  year.  Far  more 
care  that  no  imper¬ 
fect  Columbias  go 
out, 

$100  for  a  Columbia 
maana  $SOO  of  ploao- 
uro  and  satisfaotion. 


Pope  Manufacturing  Co. 

Oeueral  Offices  and  Factories,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Bbanch  Storks  :  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Providence,  Philadelphia. 
Buffalo,  Brooklyn,  Baltimore,  Wash¬ 
ington,  San  Francisco. 


PATENTS. 

L,  DEANB  a  SOM,  Solicitors  of  Patents  and 
Coansellors  In  Patent  Cases,  McGill  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C, 

(L.  Deane,  late  Principal  Examiner  U.  S.  Pat.  Office.) 
All  Patent  business  promptly  attended  to  at  fair  rates. 
Onr  facilities  as  good  as  the  best. 

Refer  to  the  Evangelist.  ■' 
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